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THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE AND ST. CYPRIAN’S 
DE LAPSIS 


MAURICE BEVENOT, S.J. 
Heythrop College, Oxon., England 


S T. CypRIAN’s De lapsis isa happy hunting ground for those in search 
of texts denying the Church’s power to forgive sins. Yet nothing 
could be more paradoxical, for the whole purpose of the treatise is to ex- 
hort those who had fallen from the Church in the persecution of Decius 
to submit to the penance expected of them by the Church, so that they 
might be reconciled by the Church through the imposition of the 
bishop’s hands and then readmitted to Holy Communion. Texts from 
the letters confirm this. It has therefore been necessary to show that the 
alleged texts could not mean a denial of the Church’s power to forgive 
sins, as this would stultify Cyprian’s main purpose and indeed his 
whole teaching and practice. But if scholars have rightly insisted that 
neither set of texts should be sacrificed to the other, and if they have (in 
various ways) explained what the awkward texts “must” mean in view 
of Cyprian’s known theological outlook, one is still left with a certain 
uneasiness whether that is what they really do mean, especially 
when the explanations offered differ among themselves. It is not the 
purpose of these pages to discuss those explanations, but, if possible, 
to contribute to the debate something—a line of approach—which has 
only been partially taken into consideration hitherto. 

The De lapsis is a difficult treatise. It is difficult because of its 
allusiveness; the identity of the persons alluded to, unmistakable to his 
hearers, often escapes us. It was an address made in a tense, electric 
atmosphere; Cyprian had to choose his words. He meant to say his say, 
but wanted to avoid giving a handle to his opponents or to the merely 
disgruntled. It would have been clear and easy for us to understand if 
only he had mentioned a few names. But what we get is “aliquis,”’ 
“quemquam,” “quorundam,” and we are left to guess whom he is 
referring to. If we could identify those to whom he was in each case 
alluding, we should be able to fill in the details of their delinquencies, 
which he usually describes in general terms that are obscure to us 
but must have been plain enough to his hearers. Luckily we have 
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the means of identifying most of them, though it is a rather long and 
laborious process to do so. It means reviewing the preceding months, 
so as to recapture the present situation, but this we can do from the 
correspondence which has survived from those stormy times. The 
letters which Cyprian wrote or received during the eighteen months 
of the persecution, when he was in hiding but kept in touch with his 
priests and people, reveal a series of events, all of which are reflected in 
some way in De lapsis, the address which he made on his first return 
among them. These events, often only recognizable in the treatise 
by the recurrence of identical phrases found in the letters, enable 
us to identify either the individuals or the groups to whom Cyprian 
is alluding. Once this is done it is comparatively easy to recognize 
what precisely he was aiming at under the generalizations which 
prudence recommended. The result is that what at first appeared 
so shocking to our modern ears, is seen to be no more than the rhetorical 
cloak thrown over quite simple ideas. 


I 


To confine ourselves to the main problem, we find in De /apsis 
15-20 that, in spite of Cyprian, certain people are in various ways 
dissuading the lapsed from doing penance in the customary way, 
so that they are already being given communion, or are clamouring 
to receive it. Who are these people who are interfering with the lapsed 
in these ways? If we look through the letters of the previous months 
in their order, we shall find a number of candidates for the post, 
and it will be necessary to sort them out. 

Standing in the background and not personally involved here, are the 
martyrs of the past, and also those who in the early days of this 
persecution imitated them in pleading for their fallen brethren, 
expecting martyrdom themselves. In an early letter Cyprian reminds 
the latter “‘of the number and nature of the concessions made by the 
martyrs who preceded you,’ and praises them “for having sent me 
your letters, in which you asked for an examination of your wishes 
and that certain specified ‘lapsed’ should be reconciled when the end 
of the persecution permitted us to meet together in synod with the 
clergy.’’* Such recommendations, then, were quite in order. But in the 


1 Ep. 15, 3 (CSEL 3, 515). 2 Ep. 15, 1 (CSEL 3, 514). 
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same letter he warns them of the need to discriminate among those 
who apply to them for their intervention: 


Like your predecessors, you too must use discrimination and weigh well the 
requests of your petitioners. ... Investigate the conduct and the charitable 
activities and merits of each, and differentiate between the crimes themselves with 
their various degrees of seriousness. We must avoid anything hasty or unworthy 
being either promised by you or carried out by ourselves, which would lead to our 
Church being shamed in the eyes of the pagans themselves. ... Let religious 
considerations lead you to exercise restraint in the petitions which you make.® 


A confessor therefore (or “martyr,” as he was sometimes called 
by anticipation) should not recommend just anyone who asked 
him; a /ibellus received from a martyr should be a first-class reference. 
For that reason Cyprian insists that such J/ibelli should indicate the 
beneficiaries nominatim. The passage is so important that it must 
be quoted in full: 


For I learn that libelli are being given to some people in the form, “Let com- 
munion be granted to so-and-so and his people’”’—a thing that has never been done 
by the martyrs before, an indeterminate and unspecified petition which will only 
create a great deal of bad blood against me (invidiam nobis) later on. For there is no 
limit to ‘so-and-so and his people,” and dozens and scores and more can present 
themselves to me with the assurance that they are relatives, or in-laws, or freedmen, 
or servants of the man who received the libellus. And for this reason I beg you 
that only those whom you have seen yourselves, whom you know personally, 
whose penance you have verified as approaching adequate reparation (quorum 
paenitentiam satisfactioni proximam conspicitis), these you should indicate in the 
libellus by name, and in this way address your letters to me in conformity with 
the requirements of faith and discipline.‘ 


We notice throughout that it is understood that the action taken 
by the “martyrs” is not one which replaces that of the bishop; on 
the contrary, it looks forward to his intervention. But we have now, 
incidentally, come across a first group towards whom Cyprian feels a 
certain grievance, viz., those confessors who were distributing 
“portmanteau” libelli, which would place him in a difficult position 
(invidiam nobis) when it came to deciding who was covered by them. 
From a later letter we know that one of these confessors was called 
Lucianus, for he was responsible “for the distribution to many of 


* Ep. 15, 3 (CSEL 3, 515). 4 Ep. 15, 4 (CSEL 3, 516). 
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portmanteau Jibelli ... which he had written out himself”;* but, as 
Lucianus went considerably further, we shall deal with him later. 

Actually, there is a second group mentioned in that same Letter 15, 
as also in the next two. They were five priests,* who had long been a 
thorn in Cyprian’s side. They had opposed his elevation to the 
episcopate; they had initiated the present trouble which was, by the 
time of De lapsis, to develop into the schism of Felicissimus;’ and one 
of them, Fortunatus, was later to be made a “pseudoepiscopus”’ in 
opposition to Cyprian.* They were dispensing with penance altogether, 
and without more ado admitting the lapsed to Mass and Communion. 
Cyprian tells the confessors that 


... all that you are yourselves doing, with so much regard for God’s honour 
and with such deference towards His bishop, is being undermined by certain 
priests. These, without any fear of God or regard for their bishop . . ., in contrast 
with the law of the Gospel, in contrast too with the deference of your own petitions, 
before the lapsed have done their penance, before they have made any humble 
acknowledgment of their most serious, indeed worst possible of sins, before the 
bishop and clergy have imposed hands on them in token of their penance, these 
[priests] have the audacity to offer the Eucharist itself for their benefit, which is 
to profane the sacred body of the Lord, as it is written: “Whosoever shall eat 
this bread, or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body 
and of the blood of the Lord.”’® 


This is clear enough, but there is evidence to show that these same 
priests (and no doubt Felicissimus, the deacon, among them) were 
exerting their influence on the confessors against Cyprian. Thus, 
already at this time Cyprian writes of them: “Besides, they are 
bringing the blessed martyrs into discredit, and setting those glorious 
servants of God against God’s bishop.’’” 

In a letter shortly preceding De /apsis he says: ‘“These men were, not 
so long ago, inciting some of the confessors and persuading them not to 
walk in step with their bishop and not to observe the bounds of the 
Church’s discipline in faith and modesty, as our Lord taught us. . . .”" 

5 Ep. 27, 1 (CSEL 3, 541). 

*In Ep. 17, 2 (CSEL 3, 522) Cyprian says, “‘quidam de presbyteris,” but in Ep. 43, 3 
(CSEL 3, 592) he specifies “five.” 

7 Cf. Epp. 41 and 43 (CSEL 3, 587 ff., 590 ff.). 

* Cf. Ep. 59, 9-11 (CSEL 3, 676-79). 

* Ep. 15, 1 (CSEL 3, 514); cf. Ep. 16, 2; 17, 2; 59, 12 (CSEL 3, 517-18, 522, 679-80). 

1 Ep. 16, 3 (CSEL 3, 519). " Ep. 43, 2 (CSEL 3, 591). 
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The last phrase is an obvious reference to their getting the confessors 
to overstep the traditional limits of intercession for the fallen; in fact, 
the priests were taking advantage of the privileged position of the 
confessors to curry favour with those lapsed who were people of 
influence. It is against their machinations that Cyprian warned the 
confessors: ‘“You must recognize and curb those who, with an eye on 
persons of rank, make use of your good services to oblige them 
(gratificantur), or are on the lookout for opportunities of trafficking 
in this shady business.’ Those priests were making a regular trade in 
libelli martyrum to get influential support against Cyprian. So at least 
Cyprian describes their activities.” 

One might be tempted to stop there and to say that these priests 
were the people aimed at in De lapsis. Obviously they are included 
there, perhaps even chiefly aimed at, since they were reconciling the 
lapsed without regard for Cyprian and were misusing the intercessions 
of the “martyrs.” But precisely the action of some of these confessors 
was also a source of trouble to Cyprian, and a consideration of this will 
provide us with two more groups involved in “relaxing the discipline 
of the Church.” 

The central figure here is Lucianus, whom Cyprian in his charity 
characterizes as “one of the confessors, a man of burning faith and 
sturdy courage, but not so well grounded in the Scriptures.”"* We 
have already noticed that he was distributing Jibelli “gregatim,”’ 
but at least he was not issuing them in his own name (although he 
was himself in prison and was being starved for confessing Christ,'* 
and seems to have been put to the torture)'* but in the name of one 
Paulus, who had actually suffered martyrdom, dying on the rack.!’ 
According to Lucianus, Paulus before his death had said to him: 
“Lucianus, in Christ’s presence I tell you: if after my summons 
anyone asks for reconciliation, give it him in my name.”!* Hence 

8 Ep. 15, 3 (CSEL 3, 515). 

Cf. Ep. 17, 2 (CSEL 3, 522): “if it was not for some of the priests who deceived them 
[the lapsed] by playing up to them” (gratificanies). In contrast, Cyprian says of himself 
in Ep. 34, 1 (CSEL 3, 569): “I have their salvation at heart, without any interested 
flattery but in all the sincerity of faith.” 

“4 Ep. 27, 1 (CSEL 3, 540-41). 


% Cf. Ep. 21, 3; 22, 2 (CSEL 3, 531, 534-35). 
18 Cf. abid. 11 Cf. Ep. 22, 2 (CSEL 3, 534). 18 Tbid. 
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at first, as Cyprian records later, Lucianus “had made himself respon- 
sible for the distribution to many of portmanteau J/ibelli in Paulus’ 
name, which he [Lucianus] had written out himself’’;!® but afterwards, 
in spite of Cyprian’s protest,?® he went much further and, in the 
name of all the confessors, bade Cyprian to reconcile all the lapsed 
who should apply to him. In Letter 22 Lucianus, after quoting Paulus’ 
words to him, continues: “In fact, all of us whom the Lord has deigned 
to summon in this dread visitation, we have all by a joint letter 
granted reconciliation to all.’ His actual letter to Cyprian reads: 


All the confessors to Bishop Cyprian greeting. Be it known to you that we have 
granted reconciliation to all those whose conduct since their fall is examined and 
found correct by you, and we desire that this resolution should be communicated 
by you to the other bishops too. Wishing you all peace with the holy martyrs. 

(In the presence of an exorcist and a lector representing the clergy) 

(Signed) Lucianus.” 


Whether Lucianus died in prison soon after, as he expected,™ we 
are not told; but his action led to considerable trouble, and this is 
reflected in De lapsis. 

The two groups which can be distinguished here are (1) the martyrs, 
or at least Paulus, who had allegedly left behind instructions for 
wholesale reconciliations, and (2) Lucianus and those confessors 
who claimed to be acting in their name. With the latter Cyprian was 
specially indignant, and with cause. It was all very well for them to 
make a show of submission to him by the words, “whose conduct 
since their fall is examined and found correct by you”’;* no doubt 
they left it to him to decide each case according to the behaviour of 
the lapsed since their fall. But, as he put it, “this only stirs up the 
greater resentment (invidiam) against myself, for when I begin to 
hear each case in turn and to examine them, I shall be considered 
to be refusing to many what today they are saying has been granted to 
them already by the martyrs and confessors.’* Cyprian therefore 

19 Ep. 27, 1 (CSEL 3, 541). 20 Cf. Ep. 15, supra. 1 Ep. 22, 2 (CSEL 3, 534). 

2 Ep. 23 (CSEL 3, 536). % Cf. Ep. 22, 2 (CSEL 3, 535). 

* Ep. 23 (CSEL 3, 536). 

% Ep. 27, 2 (CSEL 3, 542). It is in relation to this that he completes his picture of 
Lucianus in the same Ep. 27, 3 (CSEL 3, 543): “Lucianus . . . who, as I said, is not too 
skilled in knowledge of the Scriptures and who gives free rein to his laxity (facilitate sue 


immodestus), regardless of the unpopularity (invidiam) and embarrassment which I shall 
incur thereby.” The phrasing is important, as we shall see below. 
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turned down their request, adding that the whole question of the 
lapsed must be put off until after the persecution, when the bishops 
could take counsel together; he refused to shoulder the whole of the 
responsibility. “As this is a matter which regards the deliberation 
and judgment of us all, I will not presume to prejudge the case nor 
take upon myself what is a common responsibility.’’* 

In fact, Cyprian foresaw the trouble in store for him, and signs of 
it soon showed themselves. “In some cities of our province, violence 
has been done to the authorities [of the Church] by the people, who 
clamouring that they had all been granted reconciliation once and 
for all by the martyrs and confessors, have insisted that it should be 
put into execution then and there.’”?? In some places the clergy yielded 
to their importunity, and as for Carthage, “here too certain hotheads, 
whom already in the past I had difficulty in controlling and whom I 
had put off till my return, have been touched off by the spark of this 
letter and have begun to blaze more than ever, trying to force from 
me the reconciliation which they claim.”?* 

These Carthaginian Japsi form another opposition group which 
Cyprian had to deal with. They went so far as to write to Cyprian 
insisting on their immediate reconciliation, “demanding reconciliation 
not as something yet to be granted but claiming it as granted already: 
‘Paulus has given reconciliation to us all’ ”’;?° and, concealing their 
identity, they signed themselves, ‘““The Church.’’*° 

We see here what Lucianus’ use of Paulus’ name has led to. Cyprian 
gives them a lecture on the constitution of the Church, asking them 
whether the Church is in fact “a collection of lapsed’ (lapsorum 
numerus) ;** he points to the example of other /apsi who are obediently 
waiting and humbly doing their penance, “notwithstanding the 
libellus which they had received from the martyrs’’; and he tells them 
that he will answer in detail when they have let him have their names.” 


% Ep. 26 (CSEL 3, 539); cf. Ep. 34, 4 (CSEL 3, 570-71). 

7 Ep. 27,3 (CSEL 3, 542). "Ibid. % Ep. 35 (CSEL 3, 571). 

* Cf. Ep. 33, 1 (CSEL 3, 566): “I am surprised that certain people should have had the 
audacity to write to me using as signature the name of ‘the Church.’ ” 

*\ Compare Tertullian’s “ecclesia numerus episcoporum,” De pudicitia 21 (Florilegium 
patristicum 10 [Bonn, 1915], 96). 

® Ep. 33, 1-2 (CSEL 3, 566-68). It is probably at this juncture that he decides to 
excommunicate any priests who reconcile the lapsed without reference to him, whereas 
hitherto he has merely “suspended” them. Cf. Ep. 16, 4 (CSEL 3, 520): “that for the time 
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Cyprian also writes post-haste to Rome to report the matter, though he 
already had some letters on the way there,* and in due time receives 
an important letter back, praising him for the line he has taken, 
analyzing the significance of the action of the lapsed, and calming 
Cyprian’s exasperation both with regard to the liberties which he felt 
the “martyrs” had taken, and also “to the respect due to the bishop 
of God.”* 

Finally, out of a combination of some of the previous groups, arose 
the revolt and schism of Felicissimus. The occasion for it lay in some 
vigorous measures taken by Cyprian to relieve the deserving poor, 
which Felicissimus, as deacon, no doubt felt should have been entrusted 
to him. Anyhow, Felicissimus announced that, if anyone availed 
himself of Cyprian’s assistance, he would be excluded from communion 
even at the hour of death. For this and other personal crimes Cyprian 
excommunicated him and his associates without delay.** But it soon 
came out that the five priests—Cyprian’s inveterate enemies—were 
at the back of this move, and that a regular schism was being enacted, 
gathering together all those who were aggrieved by Cyprian’s policy 
of deferment of reconciliation for the lapsed. Cyprian saw in their 
movement a danger to the Church as great as the persecution itself 
had been: 


It is the same again now; through the five priests who are associated with 
Felicissimus the same process of destruction is staged for the ruin of souls: God 
is not besought; the man who has denied Christ is not to implore the mercy of 
that same Christ whom he denied; with all the guilt of his sin upon him he is 
to be deprived of penance as well; there is to be no satisfaction made to God 
with the help of bishops and priests, but, to the neglect of God’s own priests 
and in opposition to the discipline of the Gospel, there is to arise a ready-made 
“tradition” sacrilegiously established. . . .** 


We have now reviewed chronologically the main events which led 
up to the situation which faced Cyprian when he delivered De /apsis. 





being they should be forbidden to say Mass” (offerre); and Ep. 34, 3 (CSEL 3, 570): “For 
the present, if any of our own or any visiting priests should with intemperate rashness 
presume to give communion to the lapsed before our decision has been taken, he is to be 
excluded from our communion. . . .” Cf. also Ep. 55, 4 (CSEL 3, 626). 

% Cf. Ep. 35 (CSEL 3, 571-72). * Cf. Ep. 36, 1-3 (CSEL 3, 572-75). 

% Cf. Ep. 41, 2; 42; 59, 1; 59, 9 (CSEL 3, 588-89, 590, 666, 676). 

% Ep. 43, 3 (CSEL 3, 592); cf. Ep. 59, 9 (CSEL 3, 676-77). 
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We have tried to distinguish between the various groups concerned, 
as they appeared on the scene; and, as there was some overlapping 
between them, we can now reduce them to the three following: (1) 
Paulus and some other martyrs—at least according to what Lucianus 
reported of them; (2) Lucianus and some of the confessors who, 
appealing to the wishes of the martyrs (to those of Paulus in particular), 
at first recommended indeterminate groups and later all the lapsed to 
Cyprian for reconciliation; (3) the five priests (and perhaps others), 
together with Felicissimus the deacon, who at first reconciled some 
of the lapsed without any penance and without regard either for the 
martyrs or for Cyprian, and then later did so on the pretext that the 
martyrs had accorded the pax to all the lapsed. We can neglect the 
lapsed themselves, save in so far as some of them were led astray by the 
encouragement of one or other of the above groups. 

Bearing in mind the various motives and attitudes which had 
manifested themselves in Carthage during those many months of 
persecution, we are now in a position to appreciate better what we 
find in De lapsis. 

Chapter 15 deals with the bad effects on the lapsed of too hasty a 
reconciliation. In the background are those responsible for granting it. 
Their pity is misguided: 

... as if the fierce storm of persecution were not enough, there has come to crown 
it a subtle evil, an innocent-seeming pestilence, which masquerades as compassion. 
Contrary to the full strength of the Gospel, contrary to the law of our Lord and 
God, through certain people’s presumption a deceptive readmission to communion 
is granted, a reconciliation that is null and void, one that imperils the givers 


and is worthless to those who receive it. The latter no longer seek the slow, painful 
road to recovery nor the genuine cure through satisfaction done. . . .*” 


Who are the “certain people” here? One might think of Paulus, or 
of the confessors, but a closer inspection makes it clear that they are 
the priests of the faction of Felicissimus. Of those already martyred 
Cyprian would not have said that the reconciliation “imperils the 
givers,” for they were beyond the reach of harm; and in speaking of 
the “genuine cure” which he is offering, he is picking up what he said 
at the end of the previous chapter, where he contrasted his own 
severe but sound treatment with the flattering but culpable negligence 


7 De lapsis 15 (Florilegium patristicum 21 [Bonn, 1930], 25-26; CSEL 3, 247-48). 
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of an “unskilled doctor.” The confessors’ action in granting J/ibelli 
is now a thing of the past; what is in question here is still going on and 
really only fits the actions of the party of Felicissimus and in particular 
the priests among them.** 

Chapter 16 begins by reproving the lapsed who have managed to 
receive communion without having done penance. “They think that it 
is the pax which certain men are hawking about (venditant) with 
honeyed words; it is not peace but war, and none is in union with the 
Church who cuts himself off from the Gospel.’’*® Once again, the 
“certain men” here are not the martyrs or the confessors, but the 
insubordinate priests. Their identity is already revealed by their 
“hawking it about with honeyed words,”’ which recalls “some of the 
priests who deceived them by playing up to them” (gratificantes)” 
and their “interested flattery”; and previously: they “make use 
of your good services to oblige people (gratificantur), or are on the 
lookout for opportunities of trafficking in this shady business”’ (inlicitae 
negotiationis nundinas).* But the next lines remove all vestige of doubt 
as to their priestly character: ‘Why do they admit to communion, as 
they pretend, those who should still be weeping and calling on God’s 
mercy, making them drop all sorrowing and penance? . . . This is a new 
sort of persecution, a new sort of temptation. . . .”“ For he here uses 
the very phrases by which he denounced them a few weeks before. It 
was they who dispensed men from the prayers “which should appease 
the Lord in long and persevering satisfaction” ;“ it was of them that he 
first said: ““This is a new sort of persecution, a new sort of temptation, 
and those five priests are nothing but. . . .””* 

38 Already in chapter 14 (FIP 21, 24-25; CSEL 3, 247) there are similar hidden allusions 
to these priests. The contrast there between the indulgent, incompetent physician and 
the bishop who applies stern but salutary remedies is a reproduction of Ep. 34, 2 (CSEL 3, 
569-70) in its thought, its quotation from Is 3:12, and several of its expressions. Cyprian 
there expressly contrasted his action with that of “certain priests,” and the medical 
passage there is itself clearly the echo of a letter from Rome, Ep. 30, especially 3 ad fin. 
(CSEL 3, 551), where the Roman clergy say they are not going to replace “their discipline 
by such worldly laxity (profane facilitate),” whereby “a deceptive compassion (miseri- 
cordiam falsam) only adds fresh wounds to the wounds of sin.” The whole passage is 
paralleled here in our chapter 15. 

39 De lapsis 16 (FIP 21, 27; CSEL 3, 248). 

Ep. 17, 2 (CSEL 3, 522). “| Ep. 34, 1 (CSEL 3, 569). 

# Ep. 15, 3 (CSEL 3, 515). 

% De lapsis 16 (FIP 21, 27; CSEL 3, 249). 

“ Ep. 43, 2 (CSEL 3, 592). © Ep. 43, 3 (CSEL 3, 592). 
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II 


Chapters 17 and 18 of De lapsis present most formidable difficulties 
if they are not interpreted in the light of the situation with which 
Cyprian was dealing. So far, our difficulty has lain in identifying the 
people to whom in each case he was alluding, and a comparison with 
his correspondence has enabled us to determine them fairly definitely. 
But here there is the added difficulty of determining his theological 
outlook itself; he seems to deny that the Church ever forgives sins at 
all, and he seems to maintain that heaven is closed to all, save perhaps 
the martyrs, until the general judgment. As such views conflict with 
his teaching and practice elsewhere, we must either admit an unresolved 
contradiction in his doctrine, or explain how he came to use these 
misleading expressions if he did not really mean what they seem to 
say. To do this, it will be of great help to us if we can once more 
identify the adversaries he is dealing with. 

Let us make this identification at once, anticipating its verification; 
indeed, the study of these two chapters on this hypothesis may of 
itself provide sufficient verification. Cyprian, then, is not (as is often 
supposed) directly attacking the “martyrs” or the confessors as such; 
he is directly attacking the five priests who are reconciling the lapsed 
on the pretext of the martyrs’ intercession. What he seems to say in 
criticism of the martyrs is not really directed against them but against 
the false picture of them which, deriving from Lucianus’ propaganda, 
is being perpetuated and exploited by those priests. When once this is 
understood, it will appear that the Church’s forgiveness of sins is not 
called in question in any way, and that the last judgment is only 
on the periphery of the debate. 

The gist of chapter 17 is that the martyrs are not to be exalted to the 
level of God Himself. Already in his correspondence Cyprian had 
charged Lucianus with doing precisely this, in two ways: first, by 
distributing Jibelli ‘“‘passim” at the alleged behest of the martyr 
Paulus, “not recognizing (mesciens) that our Lord must be obeyed 
rather than a fellow servant” (conservus) ;“* and secondly, by ascribing 
to Paulus the function of the Blessed Trinity: “For, whereas our Lord 
said that the nations should be baptized in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, and the sins of the past cancelled in 


Ep. 27, 1 (CSEL 3, 541). 
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baptism, this man ignores the Gospel precept and commands that 
reconciliation be given and sins cancelled in Paulus’ name. . . .”’*7 So 
too here, in the course of this chapter: ‘“Man is not above God, nor 
can the servant (servus) with arbitrary indulgence cancel or condone 
the commission of some more grievous offence against his Lord, for 
that would make the lapsed liable to this further charge, that he 
knows not (nesciat) the words of the prophet: ‘Cursed be the man that 
putteth his hope in man’ (Jer 17:5).’** The servus here is the martyr 
and corresponds to Paulus, the conservus of Lucianus in Letter 27; 
hominem refers to the same. 

The comparison with baptism in Letter 27 is very important. Sins 
committed by an adult before baptism were, of course, unlike those 
committed later, remitted completely by the sacrament, so that no 
penance for them was required of the catechumen or new convert.” 
This was due to the divina indulgentia®® whereby the passion of Christ 
blotted out his sins and all their consequences. The Church had 
received the power of baptism from Christ and it covered not only 
original sin but every other sin possible.* 

It was a similar wholesale “remission” of sins which was now being 
ascribed to Paulus and the martyrs in general. For such a sweeping 
“condonation” or “exculpation” of sins the Church had no warrant, 
apart from baptism. That such were the effects of baptism was Christ’s 
doing, and to suppose that the martyrs could do the same for post- 
baptismal sins was to put them on a level with Christ, with God 
Himself. On the contrary, as Cyprian continues: “It is the Lord we 
must pray to, it is the Lord we must win by our satisfaction; for He has 
said He will deny the man that denies Him (Mt 10:33), and He alone 
has received all power of judgment from His Father (Jn 5:22).”* 


47 Ep. 27, 3 (CSEL 3, 543). 48 De lapsis 17 (FIP 21, 28; CSEL 3, 249). 

49 Whatever ascetical exercises were required of the catechumens, they were regarded as 
medicinal merely and not as penal, i.e., they were not performed in expiation for past 
sins but as preparatory to the ordinary self-denial of the Christian life. Of course, there 
must be a detestation for those sins, and so a painful change of attitude, which could be 
called paenitentia. For this reason I agree with Poschmann in his interpretation of Ad 
Demetrianum 25 (CSEL 3, 369-70), as against K. Rahner. 

50 Ad Donatum 3 (CSEL 3, 5). 

51 Cf. Ep. 55, 22 (CSEL 3, 639); 69, 11 (CSEL 3, 759), where Jn 20:21-23 is quoted; 
De opere et eleemosynis 2 (CSEL 3, 374), and Ad Demetrianum 25-26 (CSEL 3, 369-70), 
where baptism is implied throughout; Ep. 64, 5 (CSEL 3, 720-21). 

8 De lapsis 17 (FIP 21, 28-29; CSEL 3, 249). 
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It is this line of thought which prompted the opening words of the 
chapter, to which we now return. Reinforcing it is another thought 
which we shall consider presently; they combine to form a startling 
assertion, which by a rhetorical trick prepares for the crushing charge 
of treating men as if they were God. It reads as follows: “Let no man 
deceive himself, let none be misled. Only the Lord can grant mercy. 
Sins committed against Him can be cancelled by Him alone who bore 
our sins and suffered for us, by Him whom God delivered up for our 
sins. Man is not above God. . . .”’8 

“None but the Lord who suffered for our sins can forgive them.’ If 
we realize the object which Cyprian had in mind, viz., to put a stop to 
absolutions (as we should say) being given without amy satisfaction— 
and possibly without any contrition either—we shall recognize that his 
words were not meant to deprive bishops and priests of the power to 
forgive sins under proper conditions. If his words could, of themselves, 
have been taken in this sense, they thereby fulfilled their purpose of 
startling his hearers, so that they should be attentive to his explanation. 
When it became clear that he was only referring to satisfaction-less 
absolutions, such as the five priests were dispensing on the alleged 
authority of the martyrs, the minds of his hearers would be reassured. 
They knew that the Church’s absolution always involved satisfaction. 

The force of Cyprian’s argument is partly increased, partly weakened 
by the accompanying thought referred to above. The sins in question 
are said to be those which are “committed against the Lord.” The 
argument is reinforced because the special malice of apostasy, which is 
the sin that these priests are presuming to remit, is thus underlined. 
But his argument is momentarily weakened because of the possible 
alternative that Christ’s forgiveness was not necessary in the case of 
other sins and that, if not the five priests, at least the Church could 
deal with them. “By Him alone (solus)” would thereby lose its force, or 
else we must suppose that Christ suffered and died only for the sins 
“which are committed against Him,” and that the others needed no 
forgiveness.“ But, as we have already seen, Cyprian soon shows that 


8 Ibid. (FIP 21, 28; CSEL 3, 249). 

4 Cyprian may imply that there are others when he speaks (ibid.) of “the commission 
of some more grievous offense against his Lord” (quod in Dominum graviore delicto com- 
missum est). However, K. Rahner is right in recognizing that Cyprian’s peccata in Deum 
are a very uncertain quantity, even in Cyprian’s own mind; cf. “Die Busslehre des hl. 
Cyprian von Karthago,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 74 (1952) 385, n. 8. 
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such is not his meaning: the venia in question is a remissio not only of 
culpa but of poena too—things almost inseparable in his mind. How- 
ever, his reference to sins “committed against the Lord” calls for 
special treatment. 


Iil 


It may be admitted that, at least before the crisis of the Decian 
persecution, Cyprian considered the forgiveness of apostasy, being a 
“sin against God,” to lie beyond the prerogatives of the Church. Apart 
from the passage in De /apsis which we are considering, there is the 
capital text in the Testimonia which seems to put it beyond all doubt. 
There he has grouped three texts under the heading, “There is no 
forgiveness in the Church for one who sins against God.’’®* The first two 
texts refer to the sin against the Holy Ghost (Mt 12:32; Mk 3:28-29), 
and the third is “If one man shall sin against another, they shall pray 
to the Lord on his behalf; but if a man shall sin against the Lord, who 
shall pray for him?” (1 S 2:25) The heading which he gave to these 
texts was perhaps the natural reaction of one who, as a fairly recent 
convert, could scarcely conceive it possible that a Christian should ever 
deny his God. Christ’s words seemed to imply that such a sin was 
unforgivable, and those of Heli seemed to forbid prayer for such a 
sinner, and they would exclude him from the ranks of the Church’s 
penitents. We can perhaps take it that this was, at the time, his own 
personal opinion; it does not involve his having derived it from the 
Church’s tradition. Having had no experience of persecution, he will 
not have put the question to himself as a practical issue. Indeed, the 
Church herself had been free from persecution for a long time; it had 
not, even for her, been a live question. 

But what really concerns us is that during the Decian persecution 
Cyprian never once repeated that threatening heading, nor ever made 
use of it again. The /apsi could and should do penance, and admission 
to the ranks of the penitents always implied the expectation of recon- 
ciliation and of forgiveness. He kept the distinction between sins 
“which are committed against God,” and those which are not, in 
Letter 16,2 and 17,2, but only as an a fortiori argument against easy 
absolutions: if “in the case of lesser crimes’ the whole long penitential 


55 Testimonia 3, 28 (CSEL 3, 142). 
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process is gone through, how much more is it needed when Christ has 
been denied, for He our Judge has said: ‘“Whoso denies me, I will 
deny him” (Mt 10:33). That sin, if any, requires us to appeal humbly 
for mercy: “He who is asked for something must needs be won over, 
not provoked.’’®¢ 

Light on the development of his thought can be found in Ad Fortu- 
natum (de exhortatione martyrii), which is similar in construction to the 
Testimonia. It is striking that he does not there quote the “irremissible 
sin” passages and that, instead of saying that the Church cannot 
forgive sins against God, he rewrites the title: “God does not forgive 
idolators lightly” (non facile).6* Even if Ad Fortunatum was put 
together a year or two later, this change was not unconnected with 
De lapsis. In De lapsis 35 we read: “Do you think that He will easily 
(facile) have mercy on you, when you have said that He is none of 
yours?”’5§ And chapter 19, which quotes the Old Testament to illustrate 
the idea that even the prayers of saints on behalf of sinners are not 
always heard, provides Cyprian with three of the four texts under that 
title in Ad Fortunatum. The last of the texts is the only one in common 
with the group which we found in the Téstimonia; but again Cyprian 
never appealed to it otherwise. It would seem, then, that even in 
De lapsis we have evidence of his “conversion” from the rigid idea 
which he had originally formed for himself. It was a change due to his 
own experience and to his correspondence with Rome. 

Midway between these two treatises comes the important Letter 59 
to Pope Cornelius, in which we find Cyprian speaking of “sins against 
God” (adversus Deum facinora) in a different way, in fact in much the 
same way as the sin against the Holy Ghost is usually explained 
today. Though he does not quote the relevant texts, it looks as if he 
had them in mind. His words are directed against those priests who 
were dispensing the lapsed from penance and reconciling them at once: 


Do you think, brother, that these are only trivial sins against God, only small or 
venial sins, when at their instigation there is to be no pleading before God’s insulted 
majesty, no fear is to be felt for the wrath and the fire and the day of the Lord, 
and when with Antichrist at hand the loyal Church militant is stripped of its 
weapons, being deprived of the bracing fear of Christ?5? 


56 Ep. 30, 7 (CSEL 3, 555). 57 Ad Fortunatum 4 (CSEL 3, 320, 324). 
58 De lapsis 35 (FIP 21, 46; CSEL 3, 262). 59 Ep. 59, 13 (CSEL 3, 682). 
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Nor is it merely a disregard for God’s insulted majesty and the absence 
of any fear or contrition which they foster, but they flout the discipline 
and authority of the Church: 


God’s majesty and His sanctions are flouted to such an extent... by these 
desecrators that they urge men not to think of God’s anger, not to be afraid of the 
judgment of the Lord and not to knock at the door of Christ’s Church; instead, 
with penance and all acknowledgment of sin done away with, with episcopal 
dignity scorned and trampled on, they have reconciliation preached to them 
insinuatingly by priests, and communion is offered to them by men who are out of 
communion themselves (communicatio (a) non communicantibus offeratur).© 


The “sins against God,” therefore, consist in a mentality which 
these laxist priests were transmitting to the lapsed, equivalent to the 
obstinacy in sin, the refusal to repent which makes sin irremissible. 
It is no longer the sin of apostasy itself that is in question, but the 
obduracy in the sin and, in the case of the priests, the scandalous 
fomenting of such obduracy in the lapsed. 

This seems to show a real progress in Cyprian’s thought, the result of 
his experiences during the persecution and of his subsequent reflection 
and deepening understanding of the mind of the Church. He has 
passed from his rigorist interpretation of the texts which derogated 
from the Church’s powers over sin, to that merciful insistence on 
discipline, “mitis iustitia,”* which, for the repentant, opened the 
way to reconciliation with the Church and with God. What had 
completed his “conversion” was the danger which he recognized in the 
rigorism of the Novatianist heresy. This led him to an almost directly 
opposite interpretation of our Lord’s words that “the Father hath 
given all judgment to the Son.” In De lapsis, as we saw, he used the 
text to denounce those who were giving forgiveness freely to the 
lapsed; now he uses it to denounce those who were refusing them all 
hope of forgiveness: 

Ibid. For the reading adopted, which has the support of some MSS, cf. also De lapsis 
33 (FIP 21, 45; CSEL 3, 261-62): the lapsed who refuse to do penance have been led 
astray by “apostatis ac perfidis” and “communicationem non communicantium ratam 


ducunt.” 
Ep. 54, 3 (CSEL 3, 623). 
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De lapsis 17 


Homo Deo maior non potest esse, nec 
remittere aut donare indulgentia sua 
servus potest quod in Dominum delicto 
graviore commissum est. . . . Dominus 
nostra satisfactione placandus est qui 
negantem negare se dixit, gui omne 
iudicium de Patre solus accepit.® 


Ep. 54, 3 


Esse non potest maior Domino suo 
servus nec quisquam sibi quod soli 
Filio Pater tribuit vindicare, ut se 
putet aut ad aream ventilandam et 
purgandam palam iam ferre posse, 
aut a frumento wmniversa zizania 
humano iudicio separare.® 





Whatever else he was, Cyprian was never a “Novatianist,” save 
perhaps in the abstract in his early days as a Christian. Some of his 
expressions in De lapsis may be reminiscent of this phase, but his 
mind is already far removed from it, as the unfolding of his thought 
makes manifest. The needs of his own people in practice, as well as his 
correspondence with Rome, showed him how justice must be tempered 
with mercy, and he came to see that, if any sins were irremissible, it 
was not through lack of power in the Church, but of repentance 
in the sinner. 


IV 


In the foregoing it has been tacitly assumed that Cyprian believed 
in the power of the Church to forgive sins as such, and not merely to 
readmit sinners after penance to the normal participation in the 
liturgical life of the faithful, especially to the Eucharist. Some, however, 
have held that, as regards the sins themselves, whatever the Church 
might do could only be provisional, and that the only real judgment 
of sins was to be that by Christ at the last day. Even Dom Capelle, 
who collected the evidence in a valuable article,“ admitted that, 
though Cyprian allowed to the “reconciliation” all the spiritual 
effects of absolution as we understand it, he did not conceive it as 
bestowed per modum iudicii, and that in fact he denied it any such 
character, chiefly because all judgment had been reserved to the Son 
at the end of the world. 

Such a view seems to derive considerable support from the last 


® De lapsis 17 (FIP 21, 28-29; CSEL 3, 249). 

% Ep. 54, 3 (CSEL 3, 623); cf. 55, 25 (CSEL 3, 643). 

 “T Absolution sacerdotale chez Cyprien,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 
7 (1935) 221-34. 
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sentence of chapter 17, which we have yet to consider: “... from 
His Father. We do not call in question the power which the merits 
of the martyrs and the works of the just have with the Judge, but 
that will be when the day of judgment comes, when after the passing 
of this present world Christ’s flock stands before His tribunal.’’® 
This, it is said, agrees with Cyprian’s regular doctrine that, with the 
exception of the martyrs, all the faithful will have to wait till the 
day of judgment before they enter heaven. 

There is no call here to go over the whole ground again after the 
detailed studies of Dr. Poschmann and Fr. Karl Rahner. But one or 
two points deserve attention. Let us begin with the supposed delay 
till the day of judgment for the reward of the just. 

In the first place, had that been Cyprian’s view, he would necessarily 
have referred to the status of those already dead as being a provisional 
one, still awaiting the judgment. But in De mortalitate the status 
entered into by the just at death is described as a reunion with their 
loved ones in the happiness of heaven: ‘“To come to the sight of them 
and to their embrace, what joy for us and for them alike! How great 
the delights of the kingdom of heaven; with no fear of dying and 
an eternity of living before us, what exquisite bliss without end!’’* 
Nor is this addressed to future martyrs (who in any case would have 
few martyred parents and relatives to rejoin), but to the ordinary 
folk during a pestilence which was causing panic among pagans and 
Christians alike. 

Similarly, at the end of Ad Fortunatum, the immediate reward 
of the martyr is indeed beautifully expressed: “. . . at one moment 
to close one’s eyes, which have been looking on men and upon the 
world, and to open them the next (siatim) to the sight of God and 
of Christ!’’*? But all those who stand firm in the persecution, or 
whom sickness carries off before they are called to martyrdom, will 
receive as prompt a reward: “Even if the summons comes before, 
the faith that was prepared for martyrdom shall not go unrewarded. 
Without stay of time is the reward given where God is Judge (Deo 

© De lapsis 17 (FIP 21, 28-29; CSEL 3, 249-50). 


% De mortalitate 26 (CSEL 3, 313); cf. ibid. 17 (CSEL 3, 307-8). 
% Ad Fortunatum 13 (CSEL 3, 347). 
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iudice): in persecution it is the battle, in peace the conscience, which 
wins the crown.” 

The phrase ‘“‘Deo iudice”’ here should warn us against taking “‘iudicii 
dies” as necessarily meaning the last judgment. And, in any case, 
the supposed privilege of the martyrs would involve their not being 
judged at all if there is no judgment before the last day. Yet if Christ 
is to exercise ‘“‘all judgment,” and if He is to do so in “denying those 
who have denied Him on earth,” will He not also be judging when 
He “confesses those who have confessed Him” on earth? Either 
we must make the martyrs, too, wait till the last day—which Cyprian 
excludes—or we must admit that Cyprian, like any modern preacher, 
is prepared to pass freely from the particular to the general judgment, 
though these categories were not clearly distinguished in his mind.* 
The upshot of all this is that the picture of the vast majority of the 
dead waiting in suspense for the day of judgment is a myth, and this 
myth had no place in Cyprian’s eschatology.”° 

Our first conclusion, then, in interpreting our passage is that “when 
the day of judgment comes” is simply a way of saying “in the next 
life’ or, more especially, “when we come to be judged.” It does not 
pin-point the time as that of the final judgment, for though Cyprian 
was not averse to telling his people that the disasters of the times 
showed that the end of the world was at hand, this did not normally 
influence his thinking on the next world. Such an idea may, however, 


88 Tbid.; cf. end of chap. 12 (CSEL 3, 345-46). 

® As is very obvious in Ep. 58, 4 (CSEL 3, 659-60). Those who die while in exile for 
the faith will be rewarded as the martyrs are: Christ “awards the prize, which He promised 
He would give at the resurreciion.” At death, or at the last day? 

7 Quite contrary to Cyprian’s mind is the suggestion, based on Ep. 65, 5, that the re- 
conciled sinner will be pleading for mercy at judgment day: ‘“(Quomodo enim deprecari 
in die illo Dominum poterit qui . . .?” Cyprian is speaking of the sinner who has never so 
pleaded in his lifetime; he is not implying that others would need to do so still. It would 
contradict his oft-repeated “Exomologesis apud inferos non est” (Ep. 55, 17, 29, etc. 
(CSEL 3, 636,647]); cf. B. Poschmann, Paenttentia secunda (Bonn, 1940), p. 404. As for the 
pseudo-penitent whom the bishop reconciles unaware of his unworthiness (cf. Ep. 55, 18; 
57, 3 [CSEL 3, 636,652-53]), Cyprian speaks no otherwise than any priest would do 
today: “He may have deceived me, but God will judge him in His own good time.” The 
future tense does not imply that the forgiveness of the sincere penitent is in abeyance 
till judgment day. 
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have facilitated the telescoping of the particular and the general 
judgments. 

Nor must we think that the reference to “the people of Christ 
standing before His tribunal’ excludes the particular judgment. A 
similar mistake has been made in the interpretation of another passage 
which has affinities with ours. Cyprian says that the penitents must 
eventually be readmitted to the Church “and there be kept safe for 
our Lord who, when He comes back to His Church, will decide the 
fate precisely of those whom He shall find inside her.””! To take 
this as referring exclusively to the general judgment is to force the 
wording and to disregard the context. In the preceding paragraph 
Cyprian inveighs against those who would insist on a sinner doing 
penance without offering him any hope of reconciliation. He represents 
them as telling him: “‘Afflict yourself and weep . . . but for all that it is 
outside the Church that you shall die.””* As we know, “there is no 
salvation outside the Church,”” and therefore to leave the penitents 
extra ecclesiam even at their death is to deprive them of salvation. What 
Cyprian says in describing the true practice of the Church is, therefore, 
equivalent to “but it is inside the Church that you shall die.” For Christ 
“will come” as each one dies—which is the most natural interpretation 
of the warnings to be ready for the Lord’s coming in Mt 24:37—25:30. 
The expressions, “His Church” and “inside,” clearly refer to the 
concrete Church here and now, and not at the end of the world. The 
effect of the reconciliation after penance is to put penitents on a level 
with the other members of the Church.” 

11 Ep. 55, 29 (CSEL 3, 647); cf. 55, 19 (CSEL 3, 638). 

” Ep. 55, 28 (CSEL 3, 646). % Ep. 73, 21 (CSEL 3, 795). 

™ Another passage often quoted on behalf of the idea that only the martyrs receive 
their reward at death is in the same Ep. 55, 20 (CSEL 3, 638). The section ends: “‘in a 
word, it is one thing to be still awaiting our Lord’s sentence at the day of judgment, 
another to be crowned by Him at once.” This passage would support that view if the 
contrast were between the martyr and the reconciled penitent after death. But the whole 
point of the passage is the general psychological effect of granting reconciliation to the 
lapsi at all; Cyprian maintains it will not discourage from martyrdom. And the list of 
contrasts which he makes is between the lapsed still here on earth and the martyr who 
meantime is already enjoying his reward. The former has to await forgiveness, he has 
to serve his time “till he has paid the last farthing,” he has to do long and severe penance 
to expiate his sin, and (even when reconciled) to await the judgment when he comes to 


die; the martyr, on the other hand, has long since received his crown.—It will be noticed 
by specialists that “purgari diu igne,” in the penultimate contrast, is not here taken 
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But do not both the passage from De lapsis and that from Ep. 
55,29 imply that the Church’s reconciliation of the sinner is no real 
absolution, but that his cause is in abeyance at least till the next 
life, if not till the last judgment?’® Is it not “reserved” to Christ, 
the one and only Judge? In the first place, “kept safe for our Lord” 
is here said of the “reconciled” sinner: he is safely bestowed once 
more in the Church (im ipsa). But, secondly and more important, 
he is, as we have just said, put on a level with the other members 
of the Church. This has been too often overlooked. Because Cyprian 
often speaks of the penitents as ultimately being judged by Christ 
hereafter, it has been concluded that the Church’s reconciliation 
did not touch their sins in themselves. Such a conclusion seems quite 
unwarranted. We must remember that even as the result of the 
persecution only a minority of the faithful would be “in the ranks 
of the penitents.” “‘Private’”’ penance in some form was not unknown,”® 
but it played little part in the general presentation of the lives of the 
faithful as found in Cyprian’s exhortations and correspondence, and 
lesser sins were atoned for chiefly by charitable alms.”7 And so the 
“faithful” as a whole were considered to be, as we say, in a state of 
grace; they all partook of the body and blood of the Lord in the 
Eucharist. Yet—as was inescapable, from the Scriptures—all were to 
appear before the tribunal of Christ to be judged. The fact that the 
reconciled penitents were to be judged after death by Christ, no 
more called in question the efficacy of their reconciliation to God 
by the Church, than the fact that the rest of the faithful were also to be 
judged then, called in question the faith and the devotedness of their 





to refer to purgatory, because (a) the context does not suggest it, (6) Cyprian does not 
appear to refer to purgatory anywhere else, and (c) the reading, “igne,” is not certain 
and can be otherwise interpreted. 

75 In an early letter (Ep. 19, 2 [(CSEL 3, 525]) Cyprian writes of the lapsed whom sickness 
carries off before they have fulfilled their penance that, when they have confessed and 
the priests have imposed hands upon them, “let them be committed to the Lord (ad 
Dominum remittantur) with the reconciliation promised them by the martyrs.” This 
and similar passages might suggest the same criticism. 

76 Cf. K. Rahner, art. cit., pp. 425-38. 

7 Cf. De opere et eleemosynis, passim. Also in De lapsis itself, e.g., chap. 35 (FIP 21, 
46-47; CSEL 3, 262), the sinner is told: “apply yourself to good deeds (iustis operibus) 
which can wash away your sins.” Opus and opera stand by themselves regularly in the sense 
of “works of charity,” as we call them. 
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lives. The penitents at their reconciliation were restored to their 
previous status, the status of those who had not so sinned. Of course, 
they would be judged after death; but so would the rest. If anything, 
their reconciliation meant precisely the forgiveness of their sin before 
God; otherwise they would not have been on a level with the rest.78 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that Cyprian was careless about 
the chronology of the future life. In fact, he was careless about anything 
save the immediate object in hand. That object here (as is specially 
clear from the end of the next chapter towards which he was working) 
was to invalidate the appeal to the martyrs made by the five priests and 
their followers. The first point which he makes to this end is that the 
pleading of the martyrs for the /apsi, though of value, only takes its 
effect at the judgment. He gives the proof of this below, after a couple 
of sentences (to which we shall return presently), and his proof is a 
curious one: the martyrs themselves have not been vindicated yet, so 
they are not in a position to “vindicate” others—let alone against the 
judge’s ruling: 


At the foot of God’s altar the souls of the martyrs who have been slain cry 
aloud saying: “How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and revenge 
our blood on them that dwell on the earth?” (Ap 6:10) And they are told that they 
must wait and have patience yet awhile. Is it credible, then, that any [martyr] could 
wish for good to be done by wholesale remissions and condonations of sin, against 
the will of the Judge, or that before he has himself been avenged he should have 
power to defend others (Et quemquam posse aliquis existimat remittendis passim 


78 Cf. Ep. 43, 6 (CSEL 3, 595), of the lapsed, “who are imploring to have their former 
(pristinam) spiritual standing restored to them”; Ep. 58, 8 (CSEL 3, 664): in the threat 
of a fresh persecution the lapsed are to receive Communion again: “let the lapsed too be 
rearmed, so that even the lapsed may recover what he had lost” (quod amisit); Ep. 57,4 
(CSEL 3, 653): for how can the Holy Spirit be advocate for one “who has not already 
through reconciliation received back the Spirit of the Father?”; Ep. 59, 13 (CSEL 3, 680): 
God works through the Church: to dispense with penance before reconciliation is “to 
prevent God’s mercy (divina clementia) from tending the wounded in His Church.” It is 
incredible that Cyprian, who kept repeating, “He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
etc.,” should have admitted to Communion those whom God was merely “ready to forgive” 
(at the day of judgment) but had not forgiven yet (Poschmann, Paenitentia secunda, 
p. 404). Indeed, the idea that reconciliation with the Church is merely the pre-condition 
for absolution on judgment day (ibid., p. 409) has to be qualified in so many ways that 
finally there is little left of it (so, noticeably, K. Rahner, art. cit., p. 394, n. 26, etc.). The 
only real support which it has is this passage in De lapsis 17-18. It is surely preferable 
to admit some inconsistencies in Cyprian’s eschatology than to ascribe to him such a 
glaring contradiction at the heart of his pastoral practice. 
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donandisque peccatis bonum fieri contra iudicem velle aut prius quam vindicetur 
ipse alios posse defendere)?”® 


“Passim” and “contra iudicem” have been built into this last 
difficult sentence from the intervening passage. Neglecting them for 
the moment, we have the idea that the martyrs, sitting below the 
altar of God, are asking to be avenged on their persecutors. But that 
means that they are not yet sitting on their judges’ thrones*® and so 
are in no position to defend others, i.e., to remit the sins of the lapsed. 
One can very much doubt whether Cyprian means to do more than 
suggest that even a martyr in heaven cannot have it all his own way. 
Especially as, master that he is of rhetoric (or is he its slave?), he is 
guilty of a little verbal trickery: vindicare and defendere are synonymous 
and often interchangeable in his writings,*' but only when they mean 
“to avenge someone.” That is the meaning here in the first case; 
but there is surely no question of avenging the lapsed, but of defending 
them, in the sense of pleading for them. Moreover, the difficulty of 
following the chronology implied is increased by the fact that both 
the “merits of the martyrs” and the “works of the just’’ are said to 
be effective “only at judgment day.” For Cyprian on other occasions 
allowed great value to the prayers of the martyrs here and now;* 
and, after all, the “works of the just” formed part of the Church’s 
contribution to the rehabilitation of the lapsed—which certainly 
took effect here below. 

Hence it is unfair to press any of his expressions in this passage. 
They were but the rhetorical scaffolding for his main purpose. We shall 
be true to his thought, not if we insist on the implications of his every 

79 De lapsis 18 (FLIP 21, 29-30; CSEL 3, 250). A little reflection will show that “aliquis” 
stands for the five priests, “quemquam” for the martyrs, “ipse” also (most probably) 
for the martyrs (cf. infra, footnote 109), “alios” for the lapsed. 

80Cf. Mt 19:28; Lk 22:30. Cf. also Ep. 6, 2 (CSEL 3, 481): “When, then, you call 
to mind that you will be judging and reigning with Christ our Lord . . .”; Ep. 15, 3 (CSEL 
3, 515): “since you are our Lord’s friends and destined later to sit in judgment at His 
side . . .”; Ep. 31, 3 (CSEL 3, 559): “For what could be more glorious . . . than through 
the divine condescension of one’s Judge to be appointed as a judge oneself . . .?”’ Martyrs, 
or future martyrs, are in question in each passage. 

81 Cf. also, e.g., Ad Demetrianum 17 (CSEL 3, 363): “‘vindicta,” “‘defensio.” 

* For example, especially to those of the Roman “‘confessors”; cf. Ep. 37, 4 (CSEL 3, 
579) : “For when you appeal to our Lord’s generosity, what is there that you do not deserve 
to obtain?” 
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phrase, but if we simply accept the conclusion which he made them 
lead to, without adding any of our own. Let us allow him, at a moment 
when his troublesome flock are challenging him with “what the 
martyrs said,”’ to exploit, as best he may, his discovery of a passage in 
Scripture where the martyrs are still “under the altar” pitiably 
praying to be avenged. 


V 


But we must return to the two preceding sentences which open 
chapter 18 and which we have not yet seen. They sum up much that 
is found in his letters of the previous months directed against Lucianus, 
and especially against the priests who took their cue from him and who 
worked upon the confessors against Cyprian. “If, however, anyone in 
his impatience of delay (praepropera festinatione) thinks that he can 
condone the sins of all, presuming thus to override our Lord’s com- 
mands, so far from benefitting the lapsed his rashness (temerarius) 
does them harm.’’* 

At first sight this description might apply to the martyrs and 
confessors as much as to the insubordinate priests. But, if we can be 
guided by Cyprian’s normal use, we do not in fact find him attributing 
this characteristic to the confessors and martyrs. He does, indeed, 
ascribe to the lapsed “temeritas’”™ and “nimia inpatientia et in- 
tolerabilis festinatio,” but the lapsed are not in question here. However, 
he uses such expressions still more frequently of the priests,** so that 
here too it is the priests who are aimed at by “si quis praepropera 
festinatione temerarius.”” Hence, “‘thinks that he can condone the 
sins of all,’ though in itself applicable to the martyrs as well as to the 
priests, must here too be taken to describe the unwarranted granting of 
communicatio by the priests. 

This conclusion helps us to interpret the difficult sentence which 
follows: “‘To disregard His decree is to call down His anger, if one 
thinks that there is no need now to appeal to His mercy, but, treating 
the Lord with contempt, one presumes to exercise indulgence oneself” 
(Provocasse est iram non servasse sententiam nec misericordiam prius 

% De lapsis 18 (FIP 21, 29; CSEL 3, 250). * Ep. 43, 2 (CSEL 3, 592). 


% Cf. Ep. 16, 4 (CSEL 3, 520): “temerarii”; Ep. 20, 2 (CSEL 3, 528): “temeraria 
festinatione praecipites”; Ep. 34, 3 (CSEL 3, 570): “si quis immoderatus et praeceps.” 
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deprecandam putare, sed contempto Domino de sua facilitate praesumere)..* 
For at least it gives us that the unnamed subject of the infinitives are 
the priests, and not, on the one hand, the lapsed to whom the two first 
phrases might apply, nor, on the other, the confessors to whom all 
three would at first appear applicable. However, the last phrase, if it 
definitely excludes the lapsed—for it would be inappropriate indeed to 
speak of the lapsed as presuming on their own leniency—, strongly 
suggests the priests (and Lucianus) rather than the confessors. For in 
Ep. 27,3, as we saw, Cyprian speaks of the embarrassment caused him 
by Lucianus’ lack of moderation: “he gives free rein to his laxity” 
(facilitate sua immodestus).** The Roman clergy denounce the idea of 
reconciling the lapsed without penance: “Far be it from the Church of 
Rome to replace its discipline by such worldly laxity (tam profana 
facilitate) . . .”’;*8 and the holy confessors of Rome praise Cyprian for 
rebuking those men in Carthage “who with obsequious indulgence 
(prona facilitate) had distributed the sacred [body] of the Lord, casting 
their pearls regardless of the Gospel’’—a clear reference to the priests 
who were admitting the lapsed to the Eucharist.*® They add: ‘What 
room is left for the fear of God if forgiveness is given to sinners so 
easily” (tam facile)?* 

One problem remains. The first way in which the priests had “pro- 
voked the anger of God” was “by disregarding His decree.” What was 
Cyprian referring to? Was it some decision of policy taken by Cyprian, 
or by the bishops in general? Was it some judgment—a sentence 
passed either in general, or on these priests in particular? Was it a 
sentence passed by God, or by man? The context already suggests 
that it is not merely some human resolution or sentence: “treating the 
Lord with contempt’’; also, that it refers to a judge’s sentence—both 
these chapters (17 and 18) are dominated by the idea of judgment. 
The sense of the passage can be built up from the evidence of the 
letters of the preceding period, but a little later Cyprian himself sums 
up his thought in a single sentence: 


Keep ever before your eyes, most dear brethren, that He whom the Father has 
made sole judge of all things has already pronounced the decree (sententiam) 


86 De lapsis 18 (FIP 21, 29; CSEL 3, 250). 
87 Ep. 27, 3 (CSEL 3, 543). 88 Ep. 30, 3 (CSEL 3, 551). 
9 Ep. 31, 6 (CSEL 3, 562). 9 Tbid. 
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giving His verdict in the judgment to come, when He solemnly forewarned us that 
He would confess before His Father those who confessed Him, and would deny 
those who denied Him.* 


As we already know, Cyprian did not draw the conclusion that that 
was the end of the matter (as the Novatianists did), but he did argue 
that the Judge must therefore be won over, and that that could only be 
done by penance and by appealing to His mercy. Actually he does not 
argue thus in that letter (58), because he is not there considering the 
lapsed, but exhorting the faithful to face death bravely because of 
Christ’s promise to those loyal to Him. But the structure of his thought 
is only the clearer to us on that account: Christ has told us what His 
sentence will be; we must respect it. Hence he here says, “‘to disregard 
His decree is to call down His anger, if one thinks that there is no need 
now (prius) to appeal to His mercy’’**—the “prius” obviously meaning 
“before coming to judgment.” The priests concerned were disregarding 
that sentence by assuring the lapsed that there was no need to do 
penance. 

That this is the correct way of interpreting the passage is confirmed 
by the lines that follow, which we have already consulted for the 
meaning of “‘when the day of judgment comes.” The delinquent priests 
are asked whether they think that the martyrs can possibly want to go 
against the Judge by condoning the sins of the lapsed wholesale: 
“could wish for good to be done . . . against the will of the Judge.” 
The martyrs would never want that; if the priests have disregarded the 
sentence hanging over those who. deny Christ, if they have told the 
lapsed that there is no need to implore His mercy, they have done soon 
their own authority, not on that of the martyrs, and have thereby 
provoked the anger of the Judge.” 

If this interpretation of “non servasse sententiam”’ (“disregarding 
His decree’’) is accepted, it will contribute to the search for the precise 
meaning of ‘“audet Domini praecepta rescindere”’ (“presuming thus to 
override our Lord’s commands’’), in the first sentence of this chapter.” 
A “sententia” of condemnation implies a breach of some “praeceptum,” 
and one might at first think that the word “praecepta” means no more 

" Ep. 58, 3 (CSEL 3, 659). % De lapsis 18 (FIP 21, 29; CSEL 3, 250). 


% Ibid. (FIP 21, 29-30; CSEL 3, 250). * Cf. infra, on chap. 20. 
% De lapsis 18 (FIP 21, 29; CSEL 3, 250). 
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than the commands to confess Christ and not to deny Him. But 
“rescindere”’ seems too strong a word to go with it, and we need to 
remember that it is the priests who were concerned, and that their 
activities involved more than misleading the lapsed as to their obliga- 
tions towards God. They were, in fact, subverting Church discipline, 
and we have only to read through the many letters concerned with the 
lapsed to notice how often such expressions as “divina praecepta,” 
“lex evangelica,”’ etc., are used to describe Church order and discipline 
in this context. Thus, expressions colourless in themselves came to 
take on a very precise meaning from being constantly used in associa- 
tion with the whole penitential process and with the bishop’s authority 
behind it all. If this is true, its importance in more ways than one will 
be obvious, but as its full scope has not, it seems, been hitherto noticed, 
it will be necessary to give at least a selection of quotations to 
substantiate it. 

Why Cyprian chose to express himself in such a general phrase 
(“override our Lord’s commands’) can be seen from our first quota- 
tions: it was his own authority that circumstances were forcing him to 
defend. Writing to the confessors in prison, in the early days of the 
persecution, he praises their respect for the customs traditional among 
those in their position, and blames those who are trying to mislead 
them: 


But to my great distress I learn that not only are the injunctions of the Lord 
(divina praecepta) not recalled to their mind, but obstacles are even placed to their 
fulfilment, so that all that you are yourselves doing with so much regard for God’s 
honour and with such deference towards His bishop is being undermined by certain 
priests . . . in contradiction to the law of the Gospel (contra evangelii legem).** 


Cyprian was the “bishop of God” whose “authority” was being 
disregarded. 

The same day he was writing to his clergy. He would have kept 
silence but for the danger to the whole flock caused by some of them: 
“Insults to my person as bishop I could overlook and endure, as I have 
always overlooked and endured them. But there is no question of 
turning a blind eye now when my flock is being misled by some of 
you... .’9 


% Ep. 15, 1 (CSEL 3, 513-14). 7 Ep. 16, 2 (CSEL 3, 517). 
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In the third letter of the same date, intended to be read to the 
faithful in general, he says of the priests who are disturbing the 
Church: “‘. .. paying no heed to the Gospel, nor any attention to 
what the martyrs had written to me, nor observing towards their 
bishop the respect due to his priesthood and his chair,” by reconciling 
the lapsed without penance, they are dispensing with the whole 
penitential process which now, if ever, “needs to be maintained 
according to the prescriptions of the Lord” (secundum disciplinam 
Domini).** He asks all to cooperate in appeasing the minds of the 
lapsed: “. . . and by your advice and your own personal restraint bring 
the lapsed to calm themselves in accordance with the Lord’s com- 
mands” (secundum divina praecepia).** The same collocation of thought 
appears in Letter 19, for the phrase, “acts of humility and works of 
charity,” here stands for the penitential observances: “Proper penance 
is done when a man is mindful of the Lord’s command (divini praecepii), 
and in meekness and patience and obedience to the bishops of God 
deserves to be received by the Lord because of his acts of humility 
and works of charity.” 

A little later he describes what is at stake to be “the holy precepts 
of the Gospel and the life-giving commands left to us once and for all,” 
and the enemy are men “who lay impious hands on the commands 
of the Lord to undermine them.’ 

But though we now recognize the associations of “the commands of 
the Lord,” we have as yet no clue as to what commands are intended. 
We find a first indication in Cyprian’s reply to the letter from the /apsi 
which bore no signatures but claimed to speak in the name of “the 
Church.” His reply begins: “Our Lord, whose commands (praecepia) we 
must respect and fulfil, established episcopal authority as the hall-mark 
of His Church when in the Gospel He said to Peter: ‘I say to thee that 
thou are Peter, etc.’”’ (Mt 16:18-19)'” In this text, as is well known 
and as he proceeds to interpret it, Cyprian sees the foundation of the 
episcopate, i.e., the basis of his own authority, and of the peace and 
unity of the Church. So he ends this letter: “Wishing you every 


% Ep. 17, 2 (CSEL 3, 522). % Ep. 17, 3 (CSEL 3, 522). 
10 Fp. 19, 1 (CSEL 3, 525). 101 Ep. 28, 2 (CSEL 3, 545-46). 
8 Fp. 33, 1 (CSEL 3, 566). 
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blessing, brethren, and a life in peace and quiet according to the 
prescriptions of our Lord (secundum Domini disciplinam). Farewell.’ 

Once we have seized the idea that the “‘praeceptadivina . . .” refer to 
our Lord’s dispositions for the organization of the Church and for the 
discipline in it, both the previous and the subsequent passages where 
such expressions are used take on a firm and clear meaning. Thus, in the 
important letter just before Cyprian’s return among his people (a letter 
which foreshadows both De lapsis, which he was probably writing at 
the time, and De unitate ecclesiae, written a little later), he describes 
how the priests of the faction of Felicissimus were fomenting disaffec- 
tion among the confessors, “persuading them not to walk in step with 
their bishop and not to observe the bounds of the Church’s discipline 
(ecclesiasticam disciplinam) in faith and modesty, as our Lord taught 
us” (iuxta praecepta dominica).!“ They were, in fact, doing away with 
penance, so that “there is to be no satisfaction made to God with the 
help of bishops and priests, but to the neglect of God’s own priests 
and in opposition to the teaching of the Gospel (contra evangelicam 
disciplinam) there is to arise a ready-made ‘tradition’ of sacrilegious 
contrivance. . . .””2% 

If De lapsis is chiefly concerned with the restoration of the penitential 
discipline as such, De unitate ecclesiae expressly deals with the eccle- 
siastical issues at stake in this complex of ideas. And, later on, we find 
Cyprian tracing the origin of schisms back to the neglect of “Christ’s 
teachings,”’ and again rehearsing the same pattern: 


Indeed, in no other way have heresies arisen or schisms been created than by 
disobedience to God’s bishop, and by disregard for the fact that there is one man 
in the Church who here and now is its bishop, here and now is its judge in the 
name of Christ; and, if the body of the brethren obeyed him in accordance with the 
divine instructions (secundum magisteria divina), no one etc.!%* 


This long excursus goes to show that, when Cyprian, in De lapsis 18, 
says that one who tries to remit sins without more ado “presumes to 
override our Lord’s commands” (Domini praecepta), '°’ he was referring 


108 Ep. 33, 2 (CSEL 3, 568). 14 Ep. 43, 2 (CSEL 3, 591). 
105 Ep. 43, 3 (CSEL 3, 592). 106 Fp. 59, 5 (CSEL 3, 671-72). 
107 De lapsis 18 (FIP 21, 29; CSEL 3, 250). 
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to those commands of Christ which created the authority of the 
bishops over all Church discipline. So his people would have understood 
him; and if any of them had missed the reference, he made it quite 
clear in sentences that followed. 

But, before passing on, it is necessary to call attention to two small 
points that arise from a sentence already considered. Cyprian is 
challenging the five priests about the martyrs: “And can anyone think 
that anyone [let alone a martyr] can wish that by wholesale remissions 
and condonations of sin a good should be done against the [mind of the] 
judge, and that before the wrong to him [the martyr] has been punished 
he can defend others?” (Et quemquam posse aliquis existimat remittendis 
passim donandisque peccatis bonum fieri contra iudicem velle aut prius 
quam vindicetur ipse alios posse defendere?)'* 

Such is the bald translation. But who is “the judge’? If in the 
preceding passage more explicit reference to the bishop had been made, 
it might have been he who is represented by “‘iudicem”’ in this sentence 
(cf. the previous quotation above, from Ep. 59,5, where the bishop is 
“judge [iudex] for the time being in the name of Christ”); but, all 
things considered, it seems best to take it that the judge here is Christ. 
It is against Christ’s will that the rebels are absolving those whom 
He has threatened to deny. 

The other point is whether the wrong to be punished is the wrong 
suffered by the martyr, as is suggested above. The Latin and the 
general sense seem to require it. Yet it deserves mentioning that 
in a different context the “vindication” of the martyrs is said to 
take place along with the vindication of our Lord at the day of judg- 
ment: “It is such as he, then [i.e., the martyrs], who are crowned by 
our Lord; it is they who will be vindicated with the Lord in the day of 
judgment.’ However, that need not distract us. We have already 
seen that Cyprian is uncertain in his celestial chronology; indeed, 
in yet another context he insists that the martyrs have already been 
“vindicated” by the calamities which are here and now overtaking 


108 Thid. (FIP 21, 29-30; CSEL 3, 250). 

109 De dominica oratione 24 (CSEL 3, 285). This would suggest that ‘‘ipse” in our 
sentence might refer to Christ, in which case it would mean that the martyrs cannot be 
thought able to defend (?) others, when the judge himself has not yet been vindicated. 
Whichever way it is taken, Cyprian’s main contention is clear. 
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their persecutors. He even introduces this statement with the sweeping 
generalization: “‘No criminal onslaught is ever made upon our faith 
by the wicked, but divine retribution immediately overtakes them.” 

After this we can conclude that Cyprian’s timing of the “vindication”’ 
of the martyrs and of the efficacy of their intercession was dictated 
by the exigencies of the moment, and that what he says elsewhere 
on the subject need not be forcibly harmonized with what he happens 
to say here. 

The importance of this conclusion is far greater than may at first 
appear. As we shall see beiow, this is the only passage which, of itself 
(yet, even so, only indirectly), puts off all real forgiveness of post- 
baptismal sins till the judgment. We have already suggested that it is 
simply part of the rhetorical scaffolding of his argument; what we have 
just seen only confirms it. 

We come finally to the last two sentences of this chapter, for which 
all that has preceded was only a preparation. The first sentence is one 
of supreme irony: “The martyrs have given orders, have they? Of 
course, if carrying them out does not involve offending God, the 
bishop will obey with all alacrity—provided, mind you, the sinner 
who asks observes a little pious humility.” So, it seems, must we take 
the rather clumsy sentence: “Suppose the martyrs do command 
something to be done; if it is good and lawful, if it does not involve 
God’s bishop acting against the Lord Himself, let the bishop accede 
readily and with all deference to the order—provided, of course, the 
petitioner observes a becoming modesty” (Mandant aliquid martyres 
eri: si iusta, si licita, si non contra ipsum Dominum a Dei sacerdote 
facienda, sit obtemperantis facilis et prona consensio, si petentis fuerit 
religiosa moderatio). In “facilis et prona consensio” Cyprian is 
mimicking the laxist priests and pretending in ‘“obtemperantis”’ to obey 
the “‘mandata” of the martyrs (which he has just proved to be, as yet, 
unavailing). But, balancing “obtemperantis,”’ he throws into the scale 
the attitude expected of the “petentis,” the lapsed, who notoriously 
was practising anything but “religiosa moderatio.””’ However, he 
concludes, if what is ordered has no scriptural backing, we shall 
first need to know whether God has granted their request; it is not 


10 Ad Demeirianum 17 (CSEL 3, 363). 11 De lapsis 18 (FIP 21, 30; CSEL 3, 250). 
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something that we can take for granted: ‘The martyrs, then, give 
some command; but if what they command is not in Holy Writ, we 
must first know whether what they ask for has been granted to them 
by the Lord, and only then carry out their bidding. We cannot take 
it for granted that, because man has made a promise, the same has 
been granted by the majesty of God.’ 

The whole of the next chapter (19), which presents no difficulty of 
interpretation, is an expansion of this last idea. It consists of examples 
of requests made by saints of the Old Law which God rejected in spite 
of their merits. It concludes thus: “So true is it that not every request 
is settled by the merits of the petitioner, but that it lies at the discretion 
of the giver, and no human verdict can claim to decide anything, 
unless God’s judgment (censura divina) concurs.’* The “censura 
divina” is the divine judgment demanding reparation or punishment 
for sin. That no human sentence can override it is the background 
of the twentieth chapter, whose chief purpose is to absolve the martyrs 
from having attempted anything of the kind. 

Chapter 20 opens with the “censura divina,” viz., Mt 10:32-33, 
Christ’s promise to confess those who confess Him, His threat to deny 
those who deny Him. If the martyrs cancel the threat, they are 
discrediting the Gospel and therefore the promise too, sawing off the 
branch which gives them their commanding position. That a martyr 
should wish to do this is inconceivable. This is a point which kept 
recurring in Cyprian’s correspondence with Rome, expressed in 
various forms. Thus, Zp. 27,3: Lucianus “overlooked the fact that it 
is not the martyrs who make the Gospel, but it is the Gospel by which 
martyrs are made’’; 28,2: to be a “confessor” (martyrem) of Christ 
means irreproachable loyalty ; “‘it does not mean being favoured by our 
Lord with martyrdom while one is engaged in subverting the Lord’s 
own commands” (praecepia Domini); 30,4: the Roman clergy reply 
that the martyrs are obviously the champions of the Gospel, “since 
none were so fitted to preserve an untarnished reputation by upholding 
the full strength of the Gospel (evangelici vigoris) as those who for the 
sake of the Gospel had surrendered their bodies to be tortured and 
butchered by their frenzied [persecutors]”; and they develop the 


13 Tbid. 3 [bid. 19 (FLP 21, 32; CSEL 3, 252). 
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thought still further in 36, 2 (whence Cyprian obviously took his 
inspiration for this chapter): 


For the very authority of the Gospel will seem to be sapped and overturned 
if it can be superseded by some new upstart decree (alterius decreti novitate); and 
the glorious crown of the martyrs’ confession will be plucked from their brow if it 
turns out that they have won no crown for the maintenance of the Gospel, though 
it is that by which martyrs are made. . . .1"4 


Hence Cyprian repudiates the idea that the priests are acting with 
the authority of the martyrs behind them: “those who themselves have 
fulfilled the commands of God cannot instigate the bishops to act 
against the command of God” (mandatum Dei)."* It is on this note that 
Cyprian closes the question,"* and as he has been working up to this, 
it shows that the indications which we noticed on our way really did 
point to this one idea: the authority of the bishop, whose responsibility 
it is to uphold “the Lord’s commands” and “the teaching (disciplina) 
of the Gospel,” and to prevent anything being done “against the 
command of God.” Cyprian defends the good name of the martyrs 
by dissociating them from the laxism of the priests in the faction of 
Felicissimus; the martyrs and true confessors had always submitted 
their requests to the judgment of the bishop. 


VI 


Before summing up, we can look briefly at the remaining passages 
in De lapsis which are relevant to us. We need only notice what 


14 CSEL 3, 543, 546, 552, 573. 15 De lapsis 20 (FIP 21, 33; CSEL 3, 252). 

6 Whoever first divided Cyprian’s works into chapters seems to have made a mistake 
here. The last sentence of chap. 20, though still dealing with the laxist priests, introduces a 
new subject which covers the next two chapters. It is true that “do some folk think them- 
selves greater than God?” seems an echo of “man is not above God” of chap. 17; perhaps 
it is, but, even so, it can equally well open up a new line of thought. It is also true that 
of one who was distributing “absolutions” it might be said that “what God has allowed 
to be done, he wants [to treat] as not having been done” (infecium); but such an inter- 
pretation is ruled out by the next sentence: “Or was it perhaps without God’s knowledge 
that these things happened or without His permission that all these calamities befell 
us?”—which obviously refers to the terrors of the persecution itself. Hence, “what God 
has allowed to be done” must refer to the same, and we have passed from the misdeeds 
of the priests to the brazen attitude of some of the lapsed. Do they think the Church 
needs rescuing by these priests, as if what has happened was not permitted by God, 
or as if He was impotent to prevent it? Whereas it was His judgment on us for our sins. . . . 
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Cyprian says about some of his flock who had more delicate consciences 
than most. They did not sacrifice nor secure certificates of sacrifice, 
but had merely thought of doing so; how admirable that, “merely 
because they entertained the thought, they confess this simply and 
contritely to the priests of God and manifest their conscience to 
them”!'*—a passage valuable for the light it throws on “private” 
penance, as well as on the preliminaries to becoming a “penitent.” 
The same may be said of the appeal at the beginning of the next 
chapter (29): “I beg you all, brethren, each one of you, to confess 
your sin—now . .. when with the help of the priests the reparation 
for his sin and its remission are pleasing to God.’”"* After what we 
have already seen, there is no need again to call attention to the 
bishop’s place in the process. 

But rather more needs to be said of the last chapter of all (36). 
In it he encourages the lapsed to earnest penance by the strongest 
arguments at his command. He quotes Isaias, Ezechiel, and Joel, all 
speaking of the mercy of God anxious to pardon; he tells them that, 
besides their penance and almsgiving, the prayers of the martyrs 
and the intervention of the bishop will avail in their favour. Indeed, 
their earnestness may even be rewarded by God with martyrdom 
and the crown that awaits it. The question for us is: does this language 
necessarily suppose that what is done here below will only avail, if 
at all, in the next world? Is the bishop’s intervention merely on the 
disciplinary plane, with no more than an attenuating effect on the 
judgment in the after life, or has it a religious sacramental effect 
here and now? We have tended to see the latter in the various passages 
which we have considered. Were we justified, or does this last passage 
exclude our interpretations? 

Let us first dispose of an incidental phrase which comes in the 
middle of the chapter. Cvnrian says: “Towards sorrow, good works, 
pleadings, He [our Lord] can show clemency and forgive; He can take 
into account (in acceptum referre) what the martyrs have asked for 
on their behalf and the bishops do for them.’’"® 


117 De lapsis 28 (FIP 21, 40; CSEL 3, 257). 

8 Tbid. 29 (FIP 21, 41; CSEL 3, 258). Karl Rahner’s careful study of this passage 
(cf. art. cit., pp. 383 and 404, n. 38), while noting its importance, warns us not to read 
into it more than it really says. 

19 De lapsis 36 (FIP 21, 48; CSEL 3, 263). 
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It is true that in Cicero or Horace in accepium referre is a technical 
phrase in accountancy for “carrying over to the credit side,” “placing 
to one’s credit.” It suggests of itself a delay before the making up of 
the accounts; in our case it would be the delay till “the day of judg- 
ment.” But need it have suggested this in ordinary parlance, and that 
two hundred years and more after Horace and Cicero? Such a phrase 
can acquire a very attenuated meaning. Cyprian uses it several times 
in his letters, and in each case it means no more than “‘to take account 
of.” Thus, in Ep. 66, with huge irony he asks Puppianus, an old 
opponent of his who would not recognize him as bishop, to have pity 
on the Carthaginian Church which has had no bishop for so long. 
Let Puppianus, who has made himself “bishop over his own bishop 
and judge of the judge whom God has empowered here and now,’’!?° 
recognize that bishops are appointed in the Church “by God and 
through His agency (a Deo et per Deum)’’;!*' “let him recognize the 
judgment of God and of Christ” (iudicium Dei et Christi in acceptum 
referat),’ i.e., “take into account” Cyprian’s appointment by God 
and Christ. Again, in Ep. 73, at the height of the baptismal controversy, 
he asks rhetorically of the baptisms conferred by heretics: “Why 
should we pay any attention to them (quid . . . in acceptum referimus), 
when they are adulterous and alien and at war with the divine unity 
lof the Church]?’”"**—why should we “reckon with” them at all? Most 
clearly in Ep. 74 does the phrase refer to action here and now: “If a 
bishop of God acknowledges and approves and recognizes the baptisms 
of blasphemers, can he possibly get a clean bill at the day of judgment” 
(an constare sacerdoti Dei ratio in die iudicii possit adserenti et probanti 
et im acceptum referenti blasphemantium baptismata)?™ Cyprian’s 
grievance against such bishops is that they treat such baptisms as being 
as effective as baptisms within the Church. But baptism in the Church 
is not something merely “placed to the credit” of the baptized; it 
confers remissa peccatorum here and now. Those bishops are not 
merely “booking those baptisms to the account” of the converts, 
but “recognizing”’ their baptisms as valid. 

Hence Cyprian’s own use of the phrase would suggest that in our 


120 Ep. 66,3 (CSEL 3,728). Cf. Ep. 66, 1 (CSEL 3, 727). 
12 Ep. 66, 5 (CSEL 3, 730). ‘8 Ep. 73, 10 (CSEL 3, 785); cf. 73, 12 (CSEL 3, 786). 
4 Ep. 74, 8 (CSEL 3, 805). 
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passage our Lord’s action is that of one recognizing, here and now, 
the intervention of martyrs and bishop, rather than of merely “entering 
it on the credit side” of the penitent, the final reckoning being put off 
till the judgment. 

What seems to be a far more serious difficulty is presented by the 
repeated “potest” in this chapter: “misereri talium potest qui et 
misericordiam suam protulit dicens ...’’; “Potest ille indulgentiam 
dare, sententiam suam potest ille deflectere. Paenitenti, operanti, 
roganti potest clementer ignoscere, potest in acceptum referre. . . .” 
It has been argued that Cyprian merely holds out the possibility of 
God’s forgiveness, provided the sinners perform their penance and 
are reconciled to the Church. All is still in abeyance till the dread 
moment of judgment comes. To reinforce this view an appeal is made 
to Ep. 57, where Cyprian justifies the reconciliation of sick penitents 
in danger of death, even though they have not completed their penance: 
“since our Lord Himself allowed it, and gave us the law that what 
things were bound on earth should be bound also in heaven, and that 
those. ..(?) be loosed there (solvi autem possent illic) which had first 
been loosed in the Church” (cf. Mt 16:19).%° Should we translate 
“might be loosed” or simply “should be loosed”? Generally taken in 
the first sense, it has been termed by Capelle ‘“‘a bold watering-down 
of the scriptural reading,’ meant to safeguard the freedom of the 
divine Judge. 

To take this last text first. It is interesting in more ways than one, 
but it is not necessarily parallel to the passage in De lapsis 36. Besides, 
one may call in question the interpretation just given. The Gospel text 
which Cyprian quotes elsewhere is: ‘“Whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.’’?”? With the new turn which 
he has given to his sentence, he needs a future subjunctive passive to 
express his meaning. Cyprian had several expedients for meeting this 
difficulty, and one was to make use of posse. We have a clear example 
of this in De zelo et livore 18, where he wanted to put into the subjunctive 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 
God.” This is how he did it: “Reflect that those alone shall be called 


135 De lapsis 36 (FIP 21, 47-48; CSEL 3, 263). 126 Ep. 57, 1 (CSEL 3, 651). 
187 Cf. De catholicae ecclesiae unitate 4 (CSEL 3, 212); Ep. 33, 1 (CSEL 3, 566). 
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(possint vocari) children of God who are peacemakers. . . .””2° Hence 
there is nothing sinister about the use of “‘solvi possent” in our passage; 
it is the natural transposition of the future, “erunt soluta.”’ There is, 
therefore, no reason for seeing in it any watering-down of the text of 
Scripture, or any denial of the efficacy of the reconciliation of the 
lapsed by the bishop lest Christ’s prerogative as judge be infringed.! 

However, our passage in De /apsis is not of this sort. ‘““Potest’’ here 
is emphatic, and emphatically repeated. It is not just some auxiliary 
verb slipped in to avoid an awkward subjunctive; it stands there in 
its own right. Why this emphasis? Emphasis is meant to exclude 
something, and in ordinary parlance “I can,” when emphatic, excludes 
one of two things: either “I shall necessarily,” or “I can’t.” In other 
words, it can stand for “I can, but sha’n’t necessarily—I may or I 
may not, as I choose,” or else for “I can, however impossible or 
extravagant it may seem.” Taken in the first sense here, it would 
imply that the reconciliation granted after penance was, as far as God 
was concerned, not merely provisional but simply hypothetical: God 
would be in no way committed; at the judgment He could disregard 
it in spite of its having been “entered on the credit side.” It is thus 
that Dom Capelle takes it, allowing at the same time that in its 
implications it contradicts what Cyprian says elsewhere of the effects 
of penance and the reception of the pax." 

But, inasmuch as Cyprian has in the course of De lapsis been 
emphasizing Christ’s threat against those who deny Him, emphasizing 
that men can’t take it on themselves to condone such a sin, that Christ 
will not “easily” forgive it, he is not likely to finish on the note: “Do 
all the penance you can, Christ can forgive you, but He won’t necessarily 
do so!’ It would be an anticlimax. Rather, having insisted on all that 
tells against the possibility of forgiveness, he ends on a note of triumph: 
“For all that, don’t think Christ can’t forgive you; He can, and He has 


48 CSEL 3, 432. Cf. Latinitas chrisianorum primaeva 9 (Merkx), 102, where other 
examples of sucha future are given; also ibid. 6 (Schrijnen and Mohrmann), 46, 48. 

29K. Rahner (art. cit., p. 394, n. 26) also protests against Dom Capelle and explains 
“possent” merely as a future. But, like him, he seems to forget that even today we can 
quote our Lord’s words, future and all, without putting off the real forgiveness till the day 
of judgment. He also sees an emphatic future in the “potest” of this last chapter. 

18@ So, too, Poschmann, Paenitentia secunda, pp. 402-6. 
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promised to do so!” There is an exact parallel to this use of posse in 
Ep. 55, in a passage which itself deals with the bishop’s reconciliation 
of penitents: ‘But if we find there [in the Scriptures] that no one must 
be prevented from doing penance, and that those who implore and 
call upon the Lord’s mercy can, because He is merciful and kind, be 
granted (posse concedi) reconciliation by the hands of His bishops, the 
laments of those who sorrow must be recognized. . . .””*! Because the 
pax can be given by the bishop, he must admit them to penance and 
must eventually grant it to them. “Can” does not mean “may”; 
otherwise there would be no “must” about it. “Can” means that the 
bishop is empowered to grant it and, because the Lord is merciful and 
tender, His vicar must act accordingly. This same loving kindness of 
God runs through all the last chapter of De /apsis: the more sincere is 
their contrition, the blacker their sin will appear to them, and they 
may come to think that God can’t forgive them such a betrayal. 
Cyprian comforts them: God can indeed forgive them; He is merciful 
and His promises stand. 

Against the former interpretation there is this further consideration. 
Those who take it that Cyprian is presenting the forgiveness merely 
as a possibility, associate it with the idea of a delay till judgment day. 
We have already called in question this supposition, but we can let it 
stand for the moment. Taken in this sense the rhetorical swing of the 
chapter is pulled up dead by a sudden shift back in time and place. 
What Cyprian obviously meant to be his final climax is the idea that 
to those who reach the perfection of penance God grants the privilege 
of winning the crown of martyrdom. But, on this view, he has already 
taken his hearers to the judgment seat of God at the end of the world, 
telling them that, if they do penance, they will have a chance of 
being forgiven then. Since those who may be chosen to face martyrdom 
are still here on earth, he has to scramble back from heaven to earth, 
from judgment day to the present, in order to reach his climax. Such a 
retrogression would seem to ruin the rhetorical effect, and is certainly 
not Cyprian’s way. 

The forgiveness that Christ can give through His priests is, therefore, 
a forgiveness given and accomplished here and now upon earth. The 
context requires it and there is no forcing of the Latin to get to it. 


11 Ep. 55, 29 (CSEL 3, 647). 
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If it seems to contradict what he said before, viz., that man cannot 
remit sins against God, the contradiction evaporates on two separate 
counts: (a) that “remit” there meant “condone, without any personal 
satisfaction,” and chiefly because (b) when the bishop reconciles 
according to “our Lord’s commands,” it is Christ who is acting through 
him: “Only the Lord can grant mercy . . . who alone has received all 
power of judgment from the Father.” But “with the help of the 
bishop reparation for sin and its remission are pleasing to God,’’* 
because there is “one man in the Church who here and now is its 
bishop, here and now is its judge, deputizing for Christ” (iudex vice 
Christi) 1 


18 De lapsis 17 (FIP 21, 28-29; CSEL 3, 249). 4% Ibid. 29 (FIP 21,41; CSEL 3, 258). 
™ Ep. 59, 5 (CSEL 3, 672). 











PROTESTANTISM AS A CATHOLIC CONCERN 


GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 
W oodstock College 


N THE days of the First World War I was a grammar-school boy. 
The neighborhood manifested our characteristic American reli- 
gious pluralism. Our preadolescent group was made up of Catholics 
and Protestants, roughly half and half. We went to different schools 
but after school hours we were together. My closest friend, to whom I 
was closely attached, was a Lutheran boy. 

As a group we rarely talked about religion or church. It is hard 
today to explain this reticence, but I suspect that boys do not discuss 
religion much, and besides we were unconsciously shrewd enough not 
to raise questions which would divide us; for our union was strong and 
happy. Yet I remember talking once about religion with my Lutheran 
friend, and he mentioned that in his church the minister wore vest- 
ments like our Catholic priests. I doubt if the vestments in that day 
were more than a Geneva gown and surplice. However, my friend 
pointed to a fact which was basic in our religious lives. There was a 
fundamental similarity in the two religions. He and I were both taught 
the Apostles’ Creed, whose articles with the exception of the one on 
the Catholic Church we understood much in the same way. We were 
both taught by our respective churches that there was a transcendent 
God. We believed in the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth, Christ, our Lord. 
We believed in His virgin birth. We believed that Easter Sunday was 
the memorial of His rising from the tomb in the flesh, after His saving 
death for us. We were taught that there was a Holy Spirit, and the 
Father, Son, and Spirit were three distinct persons in one Godhead. 
We were prepared to look for the final judgement when we should rise 
bodily from the dead to enter into life everlasting. 

Our morality was substantially the same. We were not supposed to 
lie; we had to respect our elders; it was wrong to steal or destroy other 
people’s property; we were not to do “dirty things,” concerning which 
our notions were disturbingly vague and hidden in silence. It was a 
matter of course that we should go to church on Sunday in our best 
clothes, which more than the holiness of the day prevented us from 
practicing the sports and games of week-days. There was at that time 
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a conscious and willed Catholic-Protestant division; but actually we 
were less divided in belief and conduct than today, when such divisions 
are strongly deprecated. 

Since the First World War, Catholic and Protestant theologies have 
undergone changes. This is hardly noteworthy, because the human 
discipline of theology like all human disciplines develops and evolves. 
However, what is noteworthy is that in the Protestant grass-roots a 
change has taken place which is more than theological. It is in belief 
itself. The twenties saw the Protestants break into two very different 
and hostile camps. Fundamentalism pulled together and closed its 
ranks against the liberals. It was not sect against sect, but rather tradi- 
tional belief against a reconstructed faith, and the same battle was 
fought in all the sects. That war is still going on, but one side is winning. 
In spite of strong visible fundamentalist militancy, in our metro- 
politan areas and to a lesser degree even in the rural areas liberalism 
is giving the tone to national church-doctrine. 

The Protestant crisis is domestic to Protestantism. Catholics have 
no right nor desire to take part in the quarrel. However, the change of 
Protestantism produces a change in the environment in which the 
American Catholic lives. Protestant beliefs have repercussions on the 
Catholic believer, and Catholics have cause for intranquillity because 
of what they see about them. 

It is paradoxical that the one article of the Creed which once clearly 
separated Protestant from Catholic, the article concerning the uni- 
versal or Catholic Church, is no longer so divisive. Thanks to the ecu- 
menical movement, so many Protestants are tentatively formulating a 
concept of the Church which timorously approaches the Catholic no- 
tion; but in the rest of the articles we are today worlds apart. In spite 
of the efforts of the neo-supernaturalists who stress the transcendence 
of God, so many Protestants, clerical and lay, theological and non- 
theological, identify God with something in man. For an ever increas- 
ing number Jesus of Nazareth is not really God. The Holy Ghost is 
not a person but only a divine name. Jesus died but did not rise from 
the dead, except in some mysterious symbolic sense. The Virgin Birth 
is a first-century legend, not true historically though rich in religious 
significance. So many Protestants hope there is a future life, but they 
are not committed to it by their faith. Except for the fundamentalists, 
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many contemporary Protestants have no clear meaning in mind when 
they say, “I believe in the resurrection of the body.” 

These reflections are the by-product of the study of three books 
indicative of American Protestant thought in our time. It is not for 
Catholics to decide whether the books genuinely depict the Protestant 
vision. Yet we cannot ignore the fact that these books reflect the re- 
ligious visions of a rapidly expanding sector of our Protestant neigh- 
bors with whom we wish to and must live. 


I 


The first book I refer to is not new. It was written by a scholar, 
temperate and learned, dean of Drew Theological Seminary. The book 
is filled with a spirit of genuine but unobtrusive piety coupled with 
knowledge and high intelligence. The author has died since the book 
was published over ten years ago. I am speaking of Dean Clarence 
Tucker Craig’s (1895-1953) The Beginning of Christianity.1 How far 
this book expresses Dean Craig’s final thought I cannot say, but it 
does reflect the mind of so many moderate Protestant scholars of our 
time. 

What was Craig’s conception of Christianity? That question is 
obviously primary, because he discussed its early history, and any 
discussion supposes some understanding of the terms involved. For 
Dean Craig Christianity is a complex. The complex is made up of two 
elements. One is the gospel which lies below the surface of the written 
Gospels; the other is the historical incarnation given to the genuine 
gospel message by the various cultures which received it. Christianity 
is a continous movement of one basic thought. Whatever culture or 
historical moment achieves it as a dynamic guide for life, receives the 
message according to its own intellectual and social structure. In con- 
sequence, each age drops something and adds something of its own to 
the nucleus, thus transforming for itself the total formulation. Such 
transformations are quite legitimate and utterly inevitable; for only 
in this way can the nuclear simplex dynamically survive. 

What is the dynamic simplex? Craig answers in italics: “Conduct is 
Christian when in response to God’s forgiving grace men seek to solve 


1 Clarence Tucker Craig, The Beginning of Christianity (New York-Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1943). 
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their human problems according to the principle of love, using the 
guidance of Jesus, the best ethical experience of the race, and the fullest 
possible contemporary knowledge of facts.’? In accord with this 
definition and with the contents of the book in general we can draw 
the conclusion that questions concerning the divinity of Christ or His 
virgin birth or His resurrection are quite irrelevant to Christianity in 
an age when such elements, added in an earlier epoch, can no longer 
be maintained. These questions do not belong to the gospel as a sim- 
plex, but only to the peripherical complex which is ever changing. 

Here is a clear answer to the fundamentalists. To their fundamentals 
Craig opposes his. The fundamentalists suppose the inerrancy of the 
scriptural propositions taken individually and literally. Craig rejects 
such a postulate on the basis of “the fullest possible contemporary 
knowledge of facts.” 

Dean Craig had a consistent theory wherewith he could admit both 
Christian continuity and Christian change. However, in order to con- 
struct the theory he had to postulate that Christianity is essentially a 
solution of the human problems of life. It is an ethics, rendered religious 
by the introduction of God as a factor; but of course the notion of 
God is not explained. Jesus is an ethical example, who acted out of a 
motive of agape bolstered by a trust in an ultimate righteous principle 
who (or which) can rectify our mistakes if only they are dynamised by 
some degree of unselfishness as their radical drive. In such a doctrine 
we find elements derived from all the modern leaders of Protestant 
theology—Barth, Bowne, Bultmann, Nygren, Temple, and Tillich. 

Now this vision is naturalistic, though couched in the old consecrated 
supernaturalistic terms of forgiveness and grace. The supernatural in 
the classical understanding of that term has been gently washed out. 
Theology has become an ambiguous humanistic philosophy. Christ, 
though given a high place, has been lowered. In fact, one wonders 
how Craig could consistently give Him such a superlatively high place. 
If Christ is only an ethical example of heroic size, why should we raise 
Him above the Buddha? Gautama was an admirable moral example. 
Yet the perennial Christian missionary effort in Buddhist lands can 
only be explained by the hypothesis that Christians always believed 
that Jesus was superior to Moses, Gautama, and the angels. 


2 Ibid., pp. 334-35. 
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It is at this point that the Catholic painfully feels concern. There 
is a growing danger that Catholics and Protestants will live in utterly 
different and alien dimensions. The words we both use have become so 
hopelessly equivocal that we have become unintelligible to each other. 
The modern Protestant in his ecumenicist zeal is anxious to talk to us 
about the Church; but the whole supernatural context which surrounds 
that word for us is so foreign to his way of thinking that he cannot 
conceive that we actually believe in it. He only knows that we are not 
fundamentalists and because of that fact he unwittingly comes to the 
conclusion that we are naturalists. Nevertheless, the fundamentalist, 
though far from the Catholic position, is much nearer to us than his 
liberal confrére who often enough expresses his belief in the very formu- 
las we use. The fundamentalist still believes in the supernatural; the 
liberal, paleo- or neo-, does not. 

This alarming confusion arises because contemporaneous Protestant- 
ism is still bedeviled by the false dilemma: either fundamentalism or 
liberalism. A Catholic thinks that it must be neither fundamentalism 
nor liberalism. But in the meantime the naturalism basic to liberalism 
and neo-orthodoxy are producing a cultural climate where the Catholic 
feels himself estranged from the men he lives with. For us this is a 
harrowing awareness; for we have been at home in the West since 313 
A.D. Moreover, we have always been too sanguine in thinking that 
the rifts of the sixteenth century could somehow be welded; but now 
we find that a rapidly growing sector of Protestantism is effectively re- 
ducing the meeting ground in the Catholic substance which was pre- 
served by the first Reformers. The Protestant must see that we have 
reason to be concerned, even though the Protestant crisis, absolutely 
speaking, is for Protestants alone. 

Because of Dean Craig’s basic conception of Christianity much of 
the good to be achieved by the reading of his book loses its charm. 
His excellent use of the historical-form theory for the exposition of the 
Synoptic background does not overcome the feeling that he is using it 
to serve his naturalistic conception of Christianity. Must biblical 
criticism be a foe to supernaturalism? By its own theory and structure 
there is no such necessity. It has its own field and in that field it serves 
well. Were it not better to restrict it to that field, without allowing it 
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to intrude into theology itself, where it has no important place? After 
all, Dean Craig’s conception of Christianity is a theological achieve- 
ment, and theology has its own methods of operation. 


II 


But if Dean Craig’s scholarly approach to Christianity is disturbing 
for a Catholic in spite of its scholarship, something short of dismay is 
evoked by the little book of Kenneth A. Holmes, a Protestant pastor 
in the Buffalo metropolitan area. The opusculum, Foes of the Spirit,* 
is not set on the scholarly level of Dean Craig’s book. It is for popular 
consumption, and is probably a revision of a series of pulpit addresses. 

It is a kindly book, with malice toward none. Certainly no Catholic 
has a right to complain that Catholicism is harshly handled, for Mr. 
Holmes treats the Church very handsomely. Protestant scholars might 
wonder why this book is considered in a theological journal; for its 
theological content is neither new nor brilliant. Yet the book is signifi- 
cant for two reasons. First, Mr. Holmes proposes simple old-fashioned 
liberalism with the clarity and simplicity of a primer. The author’s 
position is not clouded by double-talk. He is forthright and unequivocal, 
with the courage to accept the conclusions of the premises he believes 
in. Second, this is the doctrine given successfully to a Christian com- 
munity in the name of the Gospel. This message will consequently 
seep out into larger areas of Protestant life, constituting for many the 
blueprint to live by. 

Foes of the Spirit is another result of the Protestant dilemma, “either 
fundamentalism or liberalism.”” Mr. Holmes was a student of the Bob 
Jones University of Greenville, South Carolina (the school was named 
for Bob Jones, the dynamic Southern evangelist), at the same time 
that the contemporary evangelist, Billy Graham, studied there. His 
mid-West home environment was a fitting preparation for the teaching 
of the fundamentalism of his college, which in turn fitted him for the 
Baptist seminary he later attended. He became a Baptist minister at 
the conclusion of his seminary training. However, because of his read- 
ing while in the seminary his faith in fundamentalism was shaken, 


3 Kenneth A. Holmes, Foes of the Spirit: A Critique of Religious Formalism (New York: 
Exposition Press, 1952). 
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and his study and experience in the ministry finally though painfully 
killed it altogether.‘ With fundamentalism gone, the only alternative 
was liberalism. “‘Either—or.” 

Mr. Holmes is now the pastor of a non-denominational community 
church. But conversions are never totally transformative. Mr. Holmes 
brings much of his old evangelistic “witnessing” fervor to his new home. 
In fact, he wants to engender a prophetic zeal in liberalism, and he 
speaks of a “prophetic liberalism.”’* It is doubtful if any liberal will 
welcome Mr. Holmes’ suggestion. Liberals have a horror for evangelist 
pyrotechnics. Even Paul Tillich, who sees in the prophetic protest the 
very soul of Protestantism, will not wholly approve of the fusion of 
the gospeler’s fire with the liberal’s ice. 

What is the theological content of Holmesian Christianity? 

1) God is the “inner voice” in man. “God is in man, collectively 
and individually, continuously speaking His message.’’* “‘. . . God 
dwells here and now in every human breast,... within me there 
reside untold latent divine powers!”’ “I must simply unify myself to 
follow the highest and best within my own nature. If that is humanism, 
it is also theism; for the best in humanity is divinity.’’* This latent hu- 
man power pressing for realization is the Divine Spirit. 

God must not be conceived according to the old theologies. 


... the old theologies taught [that] there is an Almighty God, King of the Uni- 
verse, seated upon a heavenly throne, Who can at will miraculously intervene in 
the affairs of men and nations to bring about His desired ends. Such a God died, 
or at least should have died, at the coming of the democratic era and the emer- 
gence of great nations governed by the people. The only Deity truly democratic 
people know is the God within and among them, the Voice that calls and the Fin- 
ger that points to the highest and the best.® 


2) This basic theology is the spirit and doctrine of Jesus. That “this 
historical person was born of a virgin, fulfilled numerous Old Testament 
prophecies, died as an atonement for men’s sins, arose bodily from the 
grave, and ascended physically into heaven” is ‘“myth.’’® Jesus Him- 
self “was a rebel and a heretic.’’" His spirit was humanistic and pro- 
gressive. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 39, 60-63, 83. 5 Ibid., pp. 67, 84. 6 Tbid., pp. 84-85. 


? Ibid., p. 85. 8 Ibid. * Ibid., p. 19. 
” Tbid., p. 33. Mt Tbid. 
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3) Jesus was not divine in the orthodox sense of the word. “Jesus 
of Nazareth himself is a symbol, not an object of worship. He is the 
symbol of the divine possibilities resident within every human crea- 
ture.’’? 

4) The Jesus of Christianity is not so much an historical person as a 
high ideal. Because of the little we know of the historical Jesus we have 
attributed to Christ “the spirit of brotherhood and love... which we 
seek to follow, that spirit which we believe strives for realization in 
every human life and in the social order.’’* The historical Jesus had 
His defects, e.g., He was a nationalist. “It is not in reality the words 
and works, the teachings and life, of Jesus that we set before our- 
selves as examples. Those things, great and good as they may have 
been in many respects, are too vaguely known, wrapped about as they 
are in the Gospels with supernaturalism and doctrine and mythology.’’* 

5) “The Christian religion is independent of the Bible.”!* This does 
not mean that the Bible is insignificant. It is helpful for Christian liv- 
ing; it is inspirational, provocative, stimulating. However, it con- 
tains much, both in the Old and New Testaments, which is “sub- 
Christian and even immoral.’’* The doctrine of the fundamentalists, 
who teach the supernatural inspiration and inerrancy of the Bible, is 
bibliolatry. 

6) The Church in its ideal aspect is the body of Christ. “That term, 
if it means anything, suggests that the church is to be the expression 
and embodiment in all succeeding generations of the Divine Spirit 
which was seen in Jesus of Nazareth in the first century. The spirit of 
brotherhood and unity must be embodied in the church, not the spirit 
of bigotry and conservatism.”” However, the historical churches are 
far removed from this ideal. “Too often the church has been a foe of 
the spirit, a foe of progress.’"* “The divided Christian Church is a 
major debacle on the religious scene. It is an appalling and tragic 
condition.’’!® 

7) What is the function of the Church? Obviously it is not to con- 
serve thought-patterns of the past. The doctrines of the past, even if 
found in the Bible, are not normative; rather they are things pro- 

12 Tbid., p. 46. 8 Tbid., p. 56. M4 Tbid. 

8 Tbid., p. 16. 16 Ibid. 1 [bid., p. 54. 

8 Ibid.  [bid., p. 71. 
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gressively to be left behind. There are no final truths. The Church is 
here to evolve ever upwards toward the fulfillment of the purposes of 
the Spirit of God in man. These purposes are the actualization of the 
highest possibilities of human nature. The guiding ideas for Christian 
conduct are (a) the equalitarian and loving brotherhood of all men, 
regardless of race, color, or condition; (b) the supremacy of human 
values.?° 

Whatever advances and deepens the brotherhood of man, whatever 
makes humanity happier and more creative, is good. These are the 
only goods to pursue. The moral norms given by the churches and 
society can be followed, but always subject to the primary guiding 
ideas. The codes of religion are only relative. 


Any prohibition, be it deemed ever so sacred—the Decalogue’s decree against 
stealing or adultery or murder, the nation’s ban on espionage or treason, or society’s 
disapproval of drunkenness or gambling—whatever it be, it must be considered 
relative. Should the breaching of such a rule, either directly or indirectly, be of 
more good than harm to mankind in some specific instance, as could quite conceiv- 
ably be the case, it would be morally proper to break the law and bless the man.” 


8) How is the Church to achieve its mission? By education. The 
only reason man does not realize his own potentialities is ignorance. 
He must therefore be instructed, and this instruction, achieved by 
science, should be stimulated and abetted by the Church in word and 
symbol. As man becomes more and more educated, he will by his ac- 
tivity produce on earth the Brotherhood of Man and the Kingdom of 
God, which will manifest themselves in a one-world society with a 
one-world government. 

The doctrine of original sin is baneful to religion. Man is not corrupt, 
even though capable of evil through ignorance. Man is born in original 
virtue, because he is made to the image and likeness of God. There 
are no limits to what man can do; he can create the Kingdom of God 
here on earth, nor need he wait for some spectacular divine intervention 
for its accomplishment. 

9) Faith in immortality does not threaten the primacy of the tem- 
poral. We only hope in a survival of the spirit after death, but we know 


2 Tbid., pp. 83-87. That there are no final truths, cf. p. 14. 
21 Tbid., p. 66. 
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nothing about the modes of such survival. This hope can have no bear- 
ing on our life here, and when the future does come, it will take care 
of itself.” 

Any student of the history of philosophy confronted with the vision 
offered in the above scheme will immediately recognize it as the liberal- 
ism which died with the end of the First World War. The great Prot- 
estant theologians of our time have all rejected it with more or less 
contempt. Walter Horton, who has carefully and sympathetically 
watched movements in Protestant thought, declares this kind of theol- 
ogy passé.* Yet here it is again, offering immanence, relativism, hu- 
manistic naturalism, ethicism, the panacea of education, as the es- 
sence of Christianity. Mr. Holmes chides the neo-orthodox because 
they are only semi-liberals. He does not seem to appreciate that they 
reject fundamentalism no less than he; but they were compelled to 
reject liberalism as well, because they found it just as unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Holmes is going to have a formidable task to persuade our age to 
take up again what it but recently discarded. The “ever upwards and 
onwards” slogan of the Unitarians sounds hollow to our contempo- 
rary youth, and a childlike faith in the utopian potential of education 
is difficult for all who no longer believe in Santa Claus. Mr. Holmes 
learned his liberalism in a fundamentalist preserve. 

This is a Protestant pastor’s formulation of the Protestant con- 
ception of the Gospel message. Far be it from us to enter into a polemic 
or essay a refutation. The only complaint here registered is that Holmes 
is using the word Christianity in a sense utterly alien to the meanings 
attached to that word in the course of 2,000 years. “Our Father, who 
art in heaven,” seems to indicate a God transcendental to man, some- 
thing more than an inner voice. Without consulting Christian prayers, 
let Mr. Holmes consult the curse words used in western cultures. Those 
words will tell him what the accepted meaning of the words God, 
Christ, and the future life are, without edification, ambiguity, or 
equivocation. Of course, Mr. Holmes knows that he is not using the 
Christian words in their ordinary lexicographic definition, and he de- 


2 Ibid., pp. 17-18. 

3 Cf. Walter M. Horton, “Systematic Theology: Liberalism Chastened by Tragedy,” 
in Protestant Thought in the Twentieth Century, ed. Arnold S. Nash (New York: Macmillan, 
1951), pp. 117-19. 
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fends his right to use them differently.* His right is admitted; he can 
use the words any way he wishes. But would it not be more honest and 
more candid for him to say forthrightly that the historical religion of 
Christianity, based on the belief in a transcendental, commanding God, 
is a pitiable hoax deriving from an immature human tendency to per- 
sonify forces which are intrinsic to nature and man? It seems more 
four-square to say flatly that Christianity, a well-defined historical 
reality, is a harmful delusion which must be liquidated and supplanted 
by a romantically naturalistic ethical-culture movement, which will 
incorporate into itself some of the valuable elements of the older 
tradition. This is what men like Mr. Holmes do not state but what 
they are actually doing. They undoubtedly have the civic right to do 
so. But to call their product Christianity is as honorable as selling a 
South Carolina Baptist a bottle of gin by the device of labeling it 
vegetable compound, and justifying the technique by pointing out 
that juniper berries are vegetable. 

For Catholics this kind of Christianity is so different from what 
they understand by the name that they will be totally confused by 
the new usage of the term, “Christianity.”’ For an ever larger group in 
our pluralistic society Christianity is a complete contradiction of all 
that the other group considers essential to the notion. A unifying com- 
mon word has suddenly become a meaningless tag usable for any kind 
of thought or conduct. Any man who derives humanistic inspiration 
from some one or other New Testament concept, be he a Jew, Brahmin, 
or atheist, can be called a Christian, according to men like Mr. Holmes. 
In such a situation “Christian” says no more than “human being.” 
But the epithet, “Christian,” says more and always has said more. 
The Catholic has a right to protest against a usage of the word which 
sucks out of it all that is characteristic, and reduces a holy symbol to 
inanity. 

III 

Dean Craig and Mr. Holmes can be depressing for a Catholic, but 
this must be said for their work: it is an acceptance of the high task 

% Foes of the Spirit, p. 34: “But I protest that there is nothing dishonest in using these 
terms with meanings different from those accepted by the fundamentalists. . . . Liberals 


feel that many of the traditional words of Christianity are good and expressive and should 
be retained in the more intelligible theology forever in the process of development.” 
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of putting down what they conceive to be the ideas of Christianity. 
Each in his own fashion is interested in thought and reason. They 
make concepts and notions clear to the public. A Catholic may be 
nonplussed by their theology, but it is a theology, constructed in ac- 
cord with definite principles and in obedience to logic. At least an in- 
telligent analysis is possible, and even invited. 

The scene changes utterly when we read The Power of Positive Think- 
ing, by Dr. Norman Vincent Peale,”* an ordained Methodist minister, 
though now pastor of the Marble Collegiate Reformed Church in New 
York. After reading this book the Catholic theologian gasps and goes 
limp. The opus does not read like a religious message at all. Rather it 
has all the aspects of modern high-pressure advertising for some patent 
medicine which cures every ill known to man. Not all Protestant think- 
ers look with a kindly eye on Dr. Peale’s glad tidings, and Professor 
William Lee Miller of the religion department of Smith College has 
written a cleverly critical consideration of Dr. Peale’s effort.2* With 


% Norman Vincent Peale, The Power of Positive Thinking (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1952). 

26 William Lee Miller, “Some Negative Thinking about Norman Vincent Peale,” Re- 
porter 12 (Jan., 1955) 19-24. Concerning Peale’s radio and television shows, Dean Liston 
Pope, of the Yale Divinity School, made some scathing remarks at the annual meeting of 
the Broadcasting and Film Commission of the National Council of Churches on March 1, 
1955: “I would not have believed that anything could be stickier than some of the soap 
operas, but religion has outdone even Lever Brothers.” The brotherhood theme is offered 
as a “nostrum to keep America strong, in the name of religion.” ‘This kind of thing repre- 
sents a prostitution of the Christian faith and a crucifixion anew of the Christ who put 
human brotherhood in the most terrible and demanding of all relationships, that of com- 
mon Sonship under God. Let us have brotherhood, but not by all means.’”’ Dean Pope was 
also critical of the “peace of mind cult.” “It is not likely that a few psychological gimmicks 
or changes of attitude will resolve tensions that are really significant. . . . In their effort to 
be appealing, they quickly become appalling from the standpoint of sincere and well- 
founded and full-ranging Christian faith” (New York Times, March 2, 1955, p. 25, col. 1). 

In a moving paragraph on prayer Harry Emerson Fosdick may or may not have had 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale in mind. At all events, Dr. Peale could profit by Fosdick’s 
teaching. Cf. Leon and Elfrieda McCauley, eds., The Book of Prayers (New York: Dell, 
1954) ; Introduction by Harry Emerson Fosdick, “The Strength of Personal Prayer,” p. 10: 
“To be sure, there are misuses of prayer, and many souls have been estranged from pray- 
ing and deprived of its consolations and reinforcements because they have seen so much 
superstition and self-seeking mingled with it. Prayer is not a magic way of getting things 
without fulfilling the conditions of getting them. Prayer is not a process by which mortal 
man turns eternal God into a bell-boy to run his errands. Prayer is not an emergency meas- 
ure by which men who otherwise seldom think of God get themselves out of tight places. 
Prayer is not an ivory tower, a place of soft retreat, to which cowardly souls merely run 
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less sparkle but with sobriety and solidity the editor of the Christian 
Century, Paul Hutchinson, proposed his criticism of Dr. Peale’s mes- 
sage in Life (38, no. 18 [April 11, 1955] 138-58). Many a Protestant 
theologian would urge us to overlook Dr. Peale by observing that Dr. 
Peaie’s dubious theology is unimportant. 

But Dr. Peale is important. In February, 1955, the bookstores were 
selling copies of the fifteenth printing of the work, which first appeared 
in October, 1952. By May, 1955, over a million copies were sold. Millions 
have read the book, even though it has not yet been published in the 
pocket-book market. More millions have read the serialized publication 
in the Hearst papers. In addition Dr. Peale has a numerous radio and 
television following; his weekly syndicated column appears in many 
papers; he conducts a question-and-answer department in the pic- 
torial fortnightly, Look; his magazine, Guideposts, his sermons and 
his tracts engage exclusively a publishing house established for this 
purpose; the Reader’s Digest with its millions of readers gives him 
space. Dr. Peale, America’s “Minister to the Millions,” is important 
because he is highly significant as a barometer for contemporary Prot- 
estant religiosity. 

What is Peale’s theory of Christianity? The Power of Positive Think- 
ing claims to be practical and consequently does not really wish to 
answer that question. Reading the book with concentration—a diffi- 
cult thing to do—reveals some ideas, but there is no explicitly theo- 
logical doctrine presented in the work. The only theological message 
conveyed by the book is through a produced impression that theology 
is quite unimportant and irrelevant to the real value of Christianity. 
The type of scholarship involved in the volume can perhaps be illus- 
trated by the author’s little excursus into philology, where we are told 
that “pastor” derives from a word meaning “cure of souls.”” The 
ancient phrase, cura animarum, is blithely interpreted as soul-healing! 
This free and easy approach to etymology is paralleled by Dr. Peale’s 





away to escape from life. Such misuses of prayer are its perversions and caricatures. In 
the genuine Christian heritage, God, to those who knew the deep meanings of prayer, 
has been an unseen Friend, an invisible Companion. When they were alone, they were 
never alone. Then, when emergency came, they traveled an accustomed road, like Jesus 
in Gethsemane, to a familiar Presence for a brief colloquy, to emerge again ready to face 
the wrath of devils and the scorn of men.” 

™ Power of Positive Thinking, p. 174. 
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slick use of Scripture quotations. Acts 17:28 is a Pauline borrowing of 
a phrase from the pagan poet, Epimenides. The text offers an exegete 
a double problem: (1) what is the meaning of the words in the mind of 
the original author, Epimenides? (2) how does Paul understand them 
in the light of his own theology? These questions cannot be easily 
satisfied. But Dr. Peale has no difficulty at all. He tells us: “In another 
statement the Bible describes the energizing and re-energizing process: 
‘... in Him we live (that is, have vitality), and move (have dynamic 
energy), and have our being (attain completeness).’””* Being of the 
American Protestant tradition, Dr. Peale offers us quotes from the 
23rd (Vulgate 22nd) Psalm on all occasions. It means anything Dr. 
Peale wants it to mean. There is no need for Dr. Peale to go to the 
original Hebrew; for any English version is good enough for him, pro- 
vided the words of the rendition can be used as apparent supports of 
Dr. Peale’s happy message. 

Just what does Christianity look like in the light of Dr. Peale’s 
journalized gospel? It begins beyond doubt with a thorough belief in 
God. God is omnipotent, loving, and omnipresent. Whether God is a 
person or merely described by personal symbols is not at all clear. 
The mere use of personal pronouns when referring to God is no proof 
that the deity is personal. Certainly God is energy and power. In fact, 
that truth is about all we need to know. Man is surrounded by a bound- 
less, benevolent energy which he can draw on for the realization of 
his dreams. I do not wish to be flippant, but it seems that Dr. Peale 
has reduced God to the status of an unlimited stockpile of free atomic 
energy. “Take three deep breaths—in and out slowly. Practice resting 
yourself in God. Practice depending on Him for His support and 
power. Believe He is giving it to you now and don’t get out of touch 
with that power. Yield yourself to it—let it flow through you.” 

The great importance given to God in Peale’s thought does not pre- 
vent his religion from being humanistic. God is something of which 
man can naturally avail himself. He is a public utility and Dr. Peale 
merely calls man’s attention to its presence and urges the weary soul 
to make use of it. 

This, according to Dr. Peale, is the true and essential message of the 
Bible—whose content is transparently clear in the old American 


% Ibid., p. 36. % Tbid., p. 264. 
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Standard version. And who is Jesus the Christ? A wonderful, wise 
man. It is neither affirmed nor denied anywhere that He is God, but 
He is depicted always as thoroughly human, and the impression is 
created that He is nothing else. Nor does He play an important part 
in Peale’s message. 

What is more, Jesus did just what Dr. Peale is doing—manifesting 
the enriching power of faith. In fact, not only Christ taught this but 
men whose belief in God was nil, or at best hazy. Thus Thomas Edison, 
Ben Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Ralph W. Emerson, and Henry 
Thoreau are cited as witnesses to the religious message of Dr. Peale. 
(I was looking for a quote from Bob Ingersoll but I do not recall ever 
having found it.) Their witness does not seem to be much inferior to 
that of Jesus Christ. Dr. Peale says explicitly: “Every such person 
seems in harmony with nature and in contact with the Divine energy. 
They have not necessarily been pious people, but invariably they have 
been extraordinarily well organized from an emotional and psycho- 
logical point of view.’’° 

It logically follows that Christianity is a practical scheme for the 
successful utilization of the powers of nature. We need not be surprised 
to hear that it really is a natural science. 


Christianity may also be thought of as a science. It is a philosophy, a system of 
theology, a system of metaphysics, and a system of worship. It also works it- 
self out in moral and ethical codes. But Christianity also has the characteristics of 
a science in that it is based upon a book which contains a system of techniques 
and formulas designed for the understanding and treatment of human nature. The 
laws are so precise and have been so often demonstrated when proper conditions 
of understanding, belief, and practice are applied that religion may be said to form 
an exact science. 

The Christianity utilized in this procedure is the undiluted teachings of Jesus 
Christ, Lord and Saviour of man’s life. . . . Believe [in Christ]; believe in His sys- 
tem of thought and practice; believe and you will overcome all fear, hate, inferi- 
ority, guilt and every form and manner of defeat.* 


Peale’s Christianity pretends to realize the limitless potential in 
man. There is no room for the doctrine of original sin, which in the 
classical Christian vision effectively constricts the human potential 
for good and renders it incapable of achieving happiness for humanity. 


» Tbid., p. 39. 3 Tbid., p. 220. ® Tbid., p. 221. 
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If man is to achieve happiness, it will be freely given to him by God 
working supernaturally and not naturally. This is the doctrine, in one 
form or other, of all the Christian traditions from the time of the 
Gospels to the days of Barth and Niebuhr. This continuous tradition 
Dr. Peale ignores, and if he attaches any meaning to the term, “original 
sin,’ he would mean by it an unawareness of the true method of 
exploiting our natural powers. This unawareness will be overcome by 
reading the “techniques,” “formulas,” “principles,” “scientific sug- 
gestions” of the Bible according to Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 

Paul preached Christ and Him crucified. Peale preaches Christ 
successful like the innumerable business executives, well-known actors, 
popular football coaches, and radio impressarios who figure almost 
on every page of Dr. Peale’s book. St. John of the Cross spoke movingly 
of the Dark Night of the Soul. Unfortunately for him, he never had 
the chance of reading Dr. Peale, who would have explained to him that 
by positive thinking he could have blown the darkness away. 

Is there anything left of the Christian message as either the Protes- 
tant or Catholic traditions conserve it? Well, there is a belief in im- 
mortality. However, it is not conceived as a heaven-or-hell situation. 
Speaking of the dead, Dr. Peale says: ‘‘Where are they? What is their 
condition? What sort of body have they? These are questions that are 
difficult. The idea of a different dimension is probably the most 
tenable, or it may be more accurate to believe that they live in a 
different frequency cycle.’’* How did Dr. Peale come to this incredible 
belief in immortality? 

These convictions are based upon sound foundations, the Bible for one. I be- 
lieve that the Bible gives us a very subtle, and as will be proved ultimately, a 
scientific series of insights into the great question, “What happens when a man 
leaves this world?” Also the Bible very wisely tells us that we know these truths 
by faith. Henri Bergson, the philosopher, says the surest way to truth is by per- 
ception, by intuition, by reasoning to a certain point, then by taking a “mortal 
leap,” and by intuition attaining the truth. You come to some glorious moment 
where you simply “know.” That is the way it happened to me.™ 


Neglecting all comment concerning this astounding epistemology, we 
can yet see that Dr. Peale is not a biblical literalist. The Bible gives 


® Ibid., pp. 253-54. % Ibid., p. 249. 
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him only subtle hints and “scientific’”’ insights. On the basis of such 
acquisitions he builds his Christian vision. By this method he can easily 
pass over the words “sin,” “self-renunciation,” “suffering,” “hell,” 
“punishment,” and “the scandal of the cross.” 

However, he still retains prayer and makes very much of it. But thisis 
“scientific prayer.’’** It has nothing to do with mystical contemplation, 
but it is wonderful just the same. In its essence it is a verbalized recol- 
lection of the limitless energy at our disposal; it is the consoling recog- 
nition of the benevolent force which surrounds and sustains us. Its 
function is therapeutic and it works by itself. Nowhere is it mentioned 
that God may not answer the prayer, or that the key to successful 
prayer is found in the phrase, “Thy will be done, not mine.” Though 
Dr. Peale does not say so, the psychologists would say that Peale’s 
prayer is an immense effort at auto-suggestion. The psychologists warn 
their readers that auto-suggestion has limits of applicability, but Dr. 
Peale gives us no warnings. Pray and you will be able to achieve your 
ambitions, or perhaps even something better. Just pray and you will 
be spontaneously soothened and you will feel yourself drawing on the 
omnipresent, infinite energy which is called God. 

Such is Dr. Peale’s conception of Christianity. It has little of the 
Christianity taught by the Gospels and St. Paul, by Augustine and 
Aquinas, by Luther and Calvin. Where elements of traditional Christi- 
anity are retained, they are given a twist so that they emerge in a guise 
utterly alien to the sources. Dr. Peale’s doctrine, in as far as any theory 
is involved, is a bubbling melange of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Mary 
Baker Eddy, and Dr. Emile Coué. We need not lose our temper at the 
sight of this witch’s broth, but we have the right and duty to protest 
bitterly when it is labeled as Christianity. 

The thought-content of Dr. Peale’s message is anemically thin. 
Moreover, his mode of expression is not wholly worthy. A dignity be- 
longs to the religious message, because it deals with God, to whom the 
least we owe is reverence. Just because the stylized pomposity of the 
older preachers is demodé, we are not justified in approaching peril- 
ously close to the tawdry. The Negro Spirituals are not pompous but 
their dignity is palpable. Dr. Peale, on the other hand, exploits to the 
utmost the unesthetic jargon of commercial advertizing. When, speak- 


% Ibid., pp. 53, 174. 
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ing of prayer, he tells us: “The formula is: (1) PRAYERIZE, (2) 
PICTURIZE, (3) ACTUALIZE,”* one does not think of the numinous 
but of an electric shaver. 

It is also of questionable taste to load the text with testimonial 
letters in the form of quotations from Frank Hiller, the baseball pitcher; 
Knute Rockne, the football coach; Arthur Godfrey, the radio enter- 
tainer; Thomas Edison, the unbeliever; Grove Patterson, editor of 
the Toledo Blade; Hugh Fullerton, the sportswriter, and a host of 
other popular worthies. Nor is the reader edified by repeated “‘plugs”’ 
for other Peale publications and for the Marble Collegiate Church 
(which is more often identified by city, street, and number).*’ Perhaps 
the most annoying trick of all is the fawning use of the word, “‘scien- 
tific.” Science in our day is revered, respected, and exalted. Dr. Peale 
wants these qualities for his message, and so he simply calls his message 
scientific. This is utterly misleading. There is no science in Dr. Peale’s 
gospel, and it would be candid to say so simply. If the theologians long 
erred by attempting to subject science to theology, it is yet a greater 
error to subsume religion under science. 

The reader of Dr. Peale’s book cannot possibly avoid the impression 
that he is listening to a pitch-man, who uses every form of mass appeal 
to induce his hearers to acquire his wares. This is not the climate in 
which religious truth is either taught or learned. 


In conclusion the Catholic voices his concern. It is well known that 
in the past the Protestant faithful were not deeply influenced by the 
destructive speculations of the historicist theologians of the nineteenth 
century. Moralistic naturalism flourished in the universities and ortho- 
doxy was at home in the churches. Today, however, there is more ortho- 
doxy in the universities than in the churches. Missouri Synod Luther- 
ans and fundamentalists still strive to conserve the faith delivered to 
the saints, but the other churches have no sense of tradition at all. 
The air they breath is reconstructionism. Little by little the whole 
substance of Christianity is being leached out of the churches and 
nihilism is taking its place. God is anything you accept as absolute; 


8 Tbid., p. 55. 
On p. 210 Dr. Peale protests that he does not cite his magazine in order to advertise 
it, although he admits that he strongly recommends it because of the good it can do. 
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Christ is an ideal construct suggested by the man Jesus; the sacra- 
ments are ethical symbols; the Bible contains only moving insights. A 
Hindu can accept this and so can an atheist. You can call them Chris- 
tians, if you wish, and perhaps they would not mind. However, in the 
whole course of Christianity the Christians did not believe that this 
was possible. They felt themselves to be a chosen people, set apart 
through their acceptation of the revelation of Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
God and Saviour. 

“And Elijah came near to all the people, and said: ‘How long will 
you go limping with two different opinions? If the Lord is God, follow 
him; but if Baal, then follow him’” (1 K 18:21). 











CURRENT THEOLOGY 


NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


That love is the basis of Christian morality, no true Christian has ever 
denied, in spite of some complaints about moral theologians. That this is 
the clear teaching of the Synoptic Gospels is the subject of a recent article 
by Ceslaus Spicq, O.P.' Yet it is also clear from the words of our Lord that 
love must be shown by doing His will. Finding out just what His will is, is 
the immediate work of moral theology and ethics. 

The former has the advantage over ethics in the additional sources of 
divine revelation as well as the divinely constituted teaching authority of 
the Church. Pius XII, in an allocution to a large gathering of bishops on the 
occasion of the Marian-year crowning of the painting of Mary, Salus populi 
Romani,’ stressed again that the scope of this teaching authority extends to 
all phases of life which can affect the efforts of man to attain his last end, 
including therefore the social, political, and economic fields. 


Common sense, and truth as well, are contradicted by whoever asserts that 
these and like problems are outside the field of morals and hence are, or at least 
can be, beyond the influence of that authority established by God to see to a just 
order and to direct the consciences and actions of men along the path to their true 
and final destiny.* 


Among those who object against the authority of the Church in many 
fields of life are the situational ethicists, who believe that the application of 
general principles to concrete situations is a matter to be left strictly to the 
individual conscience; that for the Church to try to direct consciences is to 
treat adults as children. 


Not a few moderns . . . think that the leadership and vigilance of the Church is 
not to be suffered by one who is grown up. ... They wish... to decide for them- 
selves what they must or must not do in any given situation. Let the Church— 
they do not hesitate to say—propose her doctrine, pass her laws as norms of our 
actions. Still, when there is question of practical application to each individual’s 


Epiror’s Note.—The present survey covers the period from June to December, 1954. 

1“Die Liebe als Gestaltungsprinzip der Moral in den synoptischen Evangelien,” 
Freiburger Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Theologie 1 (Fourth Quarter, 1954) 394-410. 

*Nov. 2, 1954; AAS 46 (Nov. 15-18, 1954) 666-77; English translation, The Pope 
Speaks 1 (Fourth Quarter, 1954) 375-85. 

* Ibid.; AAS, p. 673; TPS, p. 381. 
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life, the Church must not interfere, she should let each one of the faithful follow 
his own conscience and judgment. They declare this is all the more necessary be- 
cause the Church and her ministers are unaware of certain sets of circumstances 
either personal or extrinsic to individuals; in them each person has been placed, 
and must take his own counsel and decide what he must do. Such people, more- 
over, are unwilling in their final personal decisions to have any intermediary or 
intercessor placed between themselves and God, no matter what his rank or title! 


The Pope calls these views reprehensible and refers to his two previous con- 
demnations of such errors in allocutions of 1952.5 

As in most false systems, there are elements of truth mixed with error in 
situational ethics. In a paper read at a convention of moralists in Luxem- 
bourg last June and revised as an article in the December number of the 
Nouvelle revue théologique, Joseph Fuchs, S.J., makes this clear.* Thesituation- 
alists do not deny all mora! law; they rather deny the existence of any abso- 
lute law which would admit of no exceptions. They place the emphasis on 
the direct personal relation of the subject to God in a unique situation. They 
hold that only God is absolute and that therefore no law can be absolute, 
forgetting that the law in question is, in a very real sense, a participation in 
God. 

Of course, it is true, as Fr. Fuchs points out, that most positive obligations 
admit of excusing causes. And even in some of what are rightly considered 
universal negative laws, God can make exceptions because of His dominion 
over the matter in question, as in the taking of human life or the property 
of another; or because of His power of preventing the usual effects and dis- 
pensing from His own positive law, as in divorce. But such exceptions 
would have to be known clearly and with certainty, for presumption always 
favors His own clear commandments‘and the teaching authority which He 
Himself established. 

It is also true that in a concrete situation there are many details to be con- 
sidered; simply obeying one negative precept does not mean that one has 
sufficiently fulfilled God’s law. For example, a doctor faced with a difficult 
pregnancy knows that he must not kill; but obeying that precept does not 
exhaust his obligations. He must do what he can to save both lives; and 
often he must exercise charity and mercy towards his patient and her 
family. 

Fr. Fuchs does not know of any Catholic writers who would profess belief 


‘ Ibid.; AAS, pp. 673-74; TPS, p. 382. 

5 Cf. Ford-Kelly, S.J., “Notes on Moral Theology, 1953,” TarotocicaL Stupies 15 
(March, 1954) 58-59. 

* “Morale théologique et morale de situation,”” NRT 76 (Dec., 1954) 1073-85. 
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in situational ethics as a complete system. He feels that the Pope in his 
previous discourses referred rather to authors who have been influenced by 
the system without adopting its principles explicitly. He names no names 
other than that of Ernst Michel, whose book on marriage has been placed 
on the Index.’ 

Other recent articles have mentioned examples of what they consider in- 
fluences of situational ethics on Catholic writers. J. McCarthy does not see 
how M. Van Vyve’s article on suicide* can be reconciled with the Pope’s 
condemnation of the system. And “M. C.” in Sal terrae® notes “a familiar 
echo” of the system in an article in La vie intellectuelle.° The same might also 
be said of Fr. Vann’s unfortunate article on the muddled-marriage dilemma, 
in which the language is certainly similar to that of the situationalists and 
where, among other errors, he makes a slip common to them, of failing to 
distinguish a middle ground between two extremes: remaining in a sinful 
situation and simply “shuffling out” of all responsibility." 

Considering the differences of opinion that occur even in print among 
Catholic authors, and knowing the difficulty of accurately applying moral 
principles to complex concrete situations, we should not be surprised that 
lay people sometimes complain of differences of views among priests. So 
explains F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., adding that what often appears to be a 
difference of principle is really a difference of circumstances presented to 
priests.” But he notes that the cause may also be a failure of some priests to 
fulfil their grave obligation of keeping up on their theology. He especially 
criticizes the practice of some priests of giving a penitent the benefit of any 
opinion ever heard from a fellow priest or seen anywhere in print. 


PSYCHIATRY AND MEDICINE 


Much is being written in the field of psychiatry from a Catholic viewpoint. 
Well known and certainly of value, but probably too technical to be of much 
help to most priests, are the works of Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B., Van 
der Veldt-Odenwald, Cavanagh-McGoldrick, and many others. Of more im- 
mediate interest to priests are some English translations of European works, 
which have recently been published, such as the four short books by a Ger- 
man Catholic psychiatrist, Baron Frederick von Gagern: Difficulties in Life, 


' Ehe: Eine Anthropologie der Geschlechtsgemeinschaft. Cf. AAS 44 (1952) 879. 





5 Cf. infra, FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 

*“Moral de situacién,” Sal terrae 42 (Oct., 1954) 500-502, an approving summary of 
Fr. Conway’s excellent outline, “Situation Ethics,” Irish Theological Quarterly 21 (Jan., 
1954) 60-63. 

” March, 1954, pp. 14-15. 1 Cf. infra, MARRIAGE. 

2 American Ecclesiastical Review 131 (Nov., 1954) 349-50. 
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Difficulties in Married Life, Difficulties in Sex Education, and The Problem 
of Onanism.* Even more specifically for priests are Mental Hygiene and 
Christian Principles, by the Louvain moralist, André Snoeck, S.J.; The 
Priest and the Unconscious, by Erwin Ringel, a Viennese psychiatrist, and 
Wenzel Van Lun, a theologian; and the better known Psychiatry for Priests, 
by Dr. Herman Dobbelstein. 

All of these are certainly helpful, but one hopes that even more clearly 
pastoral works will be translated, like Albert Niedermeyer’s six-volume work 
on pastoral medicine and H. Bless’s Traité de psychiatrie pastorale. In the 
meantime, there are occasional articles of pastoral value on particular prob- 
lems, such as the more or less regular contributions of Dr. Robert Odenwald 
to The Priest.“ 


On the point of imputability, Pope Pius XII, in a talk to the twenty- | 
third Convention of the International Commission of Criminal Police,* 


warned against those forms of psychology which tend to deny all responsi- 
bility in criminal acts, reminding them that 


... the agent is a man endowed with liberty, not a thing, not an automaton whose 
functioning would depend on some inanimate mechanism; nor even a mere combina- 
tion of feelings and impulses, which would pass over into act only under the effect of 
instinct and appetite. Objective truth means also that man, in virtue of his natural 
faculties, enjoys the capacity of self-determination and must consequently be 
considered responsible for his self-determined acts, at least until the contrary 
is proved or until there is a well-founded doubt.'* 


His Holiness does not deny the influence of both external and internal 
causes, nor does he deny that mental disorders can deprive a man of freedom, 
but he insists that a normal man is responsible for his actions, because he 
freely chooses to follow such drives and temptations. And a person should 
be considered normal, unless there is good reason for thinking the contrary. 
It is well to remember this, especially when reading psychiatrists, even good 
Catholic ones; for, since their work is primarily with the abnormal, they often 
tend to overstate the lack of responsibility. 


%8 These four and the following three books are published by Mercier Press, Cork, 
Ireland. Psychiatry for Priests has also been published in this country. 

4 E.g., “The Psychoneuroses,” Priest 9 (May, 1953) 341-46; “Counseling the Homo- 
sexual,” ibid. (Dec., 1953) 940-44; “The Problem of Masturbation,” ibid. 11 (Jan., 1955) 
28-32, and ibid. (Feb., 1955) 126-32. 

1% Oct. 15, 1954; AAS 46 (Nov. 15-18, 1954) 598-605; The Pope Speaks 1 (Fourth 
Quarter, 1954) 361-67. 

16 Thid.; AAS, p. 602; TPS, p. 365. 

1 E.g., Dr. Hans March, “Der Psychotherapeut,” Stimmen der Zeit 155 (Oct., 1954) 
11-22. 
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All who write on priests and psychiatry stress the point that priests should 
not attempt psychotherapy, but should send disturbed persons to a psychia- 
trist.” But Pedro Meseguer, S.J., himself a student of Jungian psychology 
and a collaborator at the Jungian Institute in Zurich, points out that 
pastoral work has always included a certain amount of natural psycho- 
therapy.'* Perhaps the happy medium is for priests to have enough ele- 
mentary knowledge of psychiatry to treat milder cases of such things as 
scruples,"® homosexuality, and certain anxiety or compulsion neuroses, and 
to recognize the need of professional psychiatric treatment, much as an 
infirmarian does in somatic medicine. 

As a minimum, every priest should know of one or more reputable Catholic 
psychiatrists to whom he can refer penitents. However, Fr. Meseguer ad- 
vises great caution in such selection, since unfortunately not all Catholic 
psychiatrists are worthy of confidence. Evident as this is even in somatic 
medicine, where cases are frequent enough of so-called Catholic doctors who 
advise contraception and sterilization, there is even more danger in psy- 
chiatry, where doctors even differ as to what constitutes the health or 
normality at which they are aiming, and not only the proper means of 
arriving at their end. As we must at times be willing to sacrifice even life 
itself for spiritual goods, so also it may sometimes be necessary to sacrifice 
what would seem to be a chance for greater mental health rather than achieve 
it by immoral means. Obviously, too, technical competence is necessary 
along with the moral integrity. 

Among forbidden means, as Fernando Azcarate, S.J., recalls, the Holy 
Father has included the counseling of material sin. Although, according to 
the ordinary teaching of moral theology, material sin can sometimes be 
tolerated as a lesser evil than formal sin, it may never be counseled, nor may 
priest or psychiatrist (or anyone) allow it in answer to a question about a 
sinful action; for material sin is still objectively contrary to the order willed 
by God, and so should be avoided when possible. 

Of general interest in the field of medical morals is “A Topical Index to 
Moral Problems of Medicine,” by John J. Lynch, S.J.” It is intended pri- 
marily for doctor subscribers of the Linacre Quarterly but will be of value 


18 “Aspectos sociales y legales de la psicoterapia,” Razén y fe 150 (Dec., 1954) 446-62. 
As an example of a sort of elementary pastoral psychotherapy, cf. Narciso Irala, S.J., 
Achieving Peace of Heart (New York: Wagner, 1954). 

19Cf. H. Martindale, “Diagnosis and Treatment of Scruples,” Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review 55 (Oct., 1954) 16-22. 

*® “Pio XII y la psiquiatria,” Razén y fe 150 (Jul.—-Aug., 1954) 43-58, and #bid. (Sept.— 
Oct., 1954) 219-34. 

2! Lisacre Quarterly 21 (Aug., 1954) 87-104; the index, 91-104. 
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to anyone interested in the field. It has three main sources of reference: the 
Quarterly itself, these “Notes on Moral Theology,” and the excellent set of 
booklets by Gerald Kelly, S.J., Medico-Moral Problems.” Fr. Lynch feels 
that further references will generally be included in these “Notes.” However, 
he does refer occasionally to modern books which treat specialized problems. 

Fr. Kelly’s Medico-Moral Problems series cannot be too highly recom- 
mended for doctors. The fifth booklet has just appeared, and treats of such 
topics as abdominal pregnancy, electro-shock therapy, experimentation, 
and fertility tests. The lead article lists these “Basic Principles” of medical 
ethics: (1) the patient’s consent; (2) the inviolability of innocent human life; 
(3) the principle of “totality” (i.e., that in the human body the part exists 
for the sake of the whole, and so may be sacrificed when necessary to pre- 
serve the health of the body); (4) the intrinsic finality of the sex faculties; 
(5) the end never justifies an evil means; (6) the basic distinction between 
“avoiding evil” and “doing good” (i.e., that one is never allowed to do what 
is sinful, but one may, for a sufficient reason, omit doing a positive good 
act); (7) the principle of the “double effect’; and (8) the principle of “lib- 
erty” (probabilism). 

Even more fundamental are the Pope’s suggestions to the eighth Congress 
of the World Medical Association™ for the basis of an international code of 
medica] ethics: 


1) Medical ethics (La morale médicale) should be based upon being and na- 


ture.... 

2) Medical ethics should . . . conform to reason and finality and should be based 
on positive values. . . . 

3) ... The absolute character of the moral order . . . compels us to acknowledge 
that medical ethics are, in their last analysis, rooted in the transcendental and 
subject to higher authority.* 


In this allocution and in several other recent ones His Holiness has had 
sections of previous addresses included in footnotes, thus emphasizing what 
moralists have acknowledged from their very inclusion in the Acéa, that they 
are to be considered official Catholic teaching, and not merely private talks 
to private individuals. This particular note seems worth repeating: 


The ultimate authority is the Creator Himself: God. We would not do justice to 
the fundamental principles of your program, and to the consequences which they 


2 Catholic Hospital Association, 1438 S. Grand, St. Louis 4, Mo. 

% Sept. 30, 1954; AAS 46 (Nov. 15-18, 1954) 587-98; The Pope Speaks 1 (Fourth 
Quarter, 1954) 347-54. 

* Ibid., AAS, pp. 596-97; TPS, p. 353. 
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imply, were We to consider them solely as human demands, as humanitarian ends. 
This they most definitely are; but they are essentially something more. The ulti- 
mate source from which they derive their power and their dignity is the Creator of 
human nature. If it were a question of principles formulated by the will of man 
alone, one would be under no greater obligation to honor them than to honor man. 
They could be applied today, and discarded tomorrow; one country might accept 
them, and another reject them. When they are considered in the light of the 
Creator’s authority, however, the whole complexion of the program changes. And 
the basic principles of medical ethics are a part of the divine law. It is for this 
reason that the doctor may place unlimited confidence in these fundamentals 
of medical ethics.*5 


Lacking such fundamentals, and seemingly interested only in humani- 
tarian ends, is what is heralded as the first Protestant attempt at a book 
on medical ethics, Morals and Medicine, by Joseph F. Fletcher, professor 
of pastoral theology and Christian ethics at the Episcopalian seminary in 
Cambridge, Mass.”* After a brief introduction on principles, he treats five 
problems: warning the patient of impending death, contraception, artificial 
insemination, sterilization, and euthanasia. Only on the first point does he 
agree with Catholic moral theology. Throughout the other four he opposes 
Catholic teaching, and hence his book clearly comes under the prohibition of 
canon 1399. As Fr. Connell points out, the work is to be condemned not 
only for its false conclusions, but for its very unscientific method and often 
confused and illogical arguments.” Of the basic principles cited above from 
Fr. Kelly, Dr. Fletcher explicitly or implicitly rejects all except the patient’s 
consent, the principle of totality, and the principle of liberty, which last, of 
course, he applies to excess. He does not seem to have much of a grasp of the 
Catholic meaning of the other principles, or of the reasons behind them, 
although he speaks of most of them at one time or another. He calls his 
system “personalist ethics,” which is very similar to, if not identical with, 
situational ethics: seeking always the greatest natural good of the individual, 
even though it may mean taking exception to the universal negative laws of 
God. 

Seattle University psychologist James E. Royce, S.J., calls the book 
“a real and somewhat subtle challenge to the Catholic position on the above 
four points” ;?* not that there is any doubt about the correctness of the 


% Ibid., AAS, p. 597; TPS, p. 359; from Allocution to the sixteenth International 
Congress of Military Medicine, Oct. 19, 1953. 

* Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1954. 

" “A New Work on Morals and Medicine,” American Ecclesiastical Review 132 (Jan., 
1955) 38-44. 

28 America 92 (Feb. 19, 1955) 538. 
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Catholic position, thanks to the advantage of the infallible teaching author- 
ity of the Church; but it can be considered, perhaps, a challenge to state 
more clearly and forcefully the reasons behind the Catholic position. 

Miguel Fabregas, S.J., of the Gregorian University in Rome, has taken 
up the challenge on one point, that of euthanasia.” He states the Catholic 
position well enough, but his defense of it does not seem quite as strong, 
philosophically or theologically, as either Joseph V. Sullivan’s Catholic 
Teaching on the Morality of Euthanasia,” or Fr. Kelly’s briefer treatment in 
Part III of Medico-Moral Problems. For example, Fr. Fabregas omits what 
seems to be the strongest scriptural argument against euthanasia, Ex 23:7, 
in which the fifth commandment is further explained: “The innocent and 
just person thou shalt not put to death.”’ The strongest argument, of course, 
is from apostolic tradition and the infallible authority of the Church in de- 
claring the natural law and explaining Sacred Scripture, that this prohibition 
includes voluntary as well as involuntary euthanasia. 

The Catholic position on two more of the points attacked by this book is 
very well presented and defended by Fr. Kelly in “Catholic Teaching on 
Contraception and Sterilization,’ in which he has recourse to the basic 
principle of the intrinsic finality of the sex faculties. Again the clinching 
argument that excludes all possible exceptions is the teaching authority of 
the Church. In spite of the fact that this stems from apostolic tradition, Dr. 
Fletcher seems to think that scientific progress has changed morality by dis- 
covering easy and sure ways to control conception and parenthood. It is an 
argument to which he recurs throughout his book: the fact that scientific 
discoveries have offered new means of accomplishing more easily and safely 
what had been formerly forbidden, now gives men the right to choose such 
means. 

At the sixth International Congress of Catholic Doctors, held last summer 
in Dublin,” two papers added to the medical evidence against any justifica- 
tion for therapeutic abortion. Dr. José Martinez of Mexico “declared that 
therapeutic abortion is rapidly disappearing from medical practice and that 
sound obstetrical practices agree with rigid rules of morality. ... He cited 


2 “De euthanasiae liceitate,” Periodica 43 (Sept. 15-Dec. 15, 1954) 252-75. 

® Washington, D.C.: Catholic University Press, 1949. 

31 Linacre Quarterly 21 (Aug., 1954) 72-79, and ibid. (Nov., 1954) 110-18; included also 
in Medico-Moral Problems, Part 5, pp. 23-36. 

# June 30-July 4, 1954. Msgr. Donald A. McGowan, moderator of the Federation of 
Catholic Physicians’ Guilds, gives a report on all the sessions in Limacre Quarterly 21 
(Nov., 1954) 132-41. The complete Acts are to be published by the Irish and Overseas 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 9-11 Nassau Street, Dublin. 
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statistics to show that by conservative management there are today fewer 
maternal and infant deaths in normal childbirth than there are from thera- 
peutic abortions.”* Dr. M. I. Drury gave a study of rheumatic heart disease 
and pregnancy, showing that abortion in such cases is not only unnecessary 
but positively harmful.* 

Has a pregnant woman an obligation to avoid any work or exercise that 
may cause a miscarriage? John J. Danagher, C.M., answers rightly that it 
would always be a sin to do anything with the intention of causing a mis- 
carriage.** But if there is no such intention, then the principle of double 
effect applies. He notes that, generally speaking, exercise has little effect 
on the matter, but that if a penitent asked about doing some extraordinary 
exercising, one might well inquire into her motives. 

In the ““Medico-Moral Notes” of the Linacre Quarterly John J. Lynch, 
S.J., treats of two matters connected with surgery.** First he examines the 
practice of ‘‘ghost surgery,” in which, unknown to the patient, a stand-in per- 
forms an operation in place of the patient’s own physician. He finds it objec- 
tionable for four reasons: (1) The patient may be exposed to serious and 
unnecessary surgical risk. (2) The referring physician is paid a surgical fee 
to which he has no right in justice. (3) The practice breeds unnecessary sur- 
gery and leads to profiteering in the form of excessive fees. (4) It brings 
dishonor to an indispensable profession which cannot function properly 
without the public’s esteem and confidence.” If the “ghost” spontaneously 
offers a “kick-back” for doing an operation, he suffers no injustice, but the 
practice is still morally objectionable for the other reasons listed. 

Fr. Lynch’s second item is on the liceity of incidental surgery in removing 
a healthy appendix on the occasion of a cesarean section. He feels that all 
moralists would agree that the practice is licit, because “the possible benefit 
to be achieved far outweighs the discernible disadvantages.’** He warns 
that the patient must consent to the appendectomy and he suggests that the 
surgeon should not charge much more than for the cesarean, since the 
added labor and risk are relatively slight. 

In the discourse to the World Medical Association mentioned above, 
Pope Pius XII treats again the question of experimentation in medicine. 


* From Msgr. McGowan’s report, p. 137; cf. also synopsis of the paper, Catholic Medical 
Quarterly 7 (1954) 135. 

* “Therapeutic Abortion,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record 82 (Nov., 1954) 330-37; reported 
also by Msgr. McGowan and the Catholic Medical Quarterly, loc. cit. 

% “Obligation of Avoiding Miscarriage,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 55 (Oct., 1954) 
2-73. 

% 21 (Nov., 1954) 123-26. * Tbid., pp. 123-24. 38 Tbid., p. 125. 
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Recalling the principles which he had enunciated two years before,® he states 
the basic principle clearly: ““Man is only the custodian, not the independent 
possessor and owner of his body, his life and of all that the Creator has given 
to him to make use of in accordance with the ends of nature.’ From this 
it follows that even a volunteer doctor or nurse 


.. has no right, consequently, to permit scientific or practical experiments which 
entail serious injury, or which threaten to impair his health, to be performed on his 
person; and to an even lesser extent is he authorized to attempt an operation of 
experimental nature, which, according to authoritative opinion, could conceivably 
result in mutilation or suicide.” 


On a person who has no other hope of recovery a new drug or treatment 
may be tried, but even this should be only after extensive experimentation 
on animals. The Holy Father goes on to add a warning about undue freedom 
in experimenting with human corpses. 


With respect to the question of removing a dead man’s bodily parts to further 
therapeutic objectives, no doctor should be given the right to do with a corpse as 
he pleases. ... A norm such as that which would permit a doctor in a sanitorium 
to remove parts of a body for therapeutic purposes—all thought of personal profit 
being duly forsworn—cannot be honored because of the existent possibility that it 
might be interpreted too freely. . .. The demands of natural morality which forbid 
us to consider and treat the body of a human being merely as a thing, or as that of 
an animal, must at all times be dutifully respected.” 


An editorial in the Catholic Medical Quarterly recalls that most Christians, 
non-Catholics included, agree that a dying patient should be warned of ap- 
proaching death.“ But Christian principles demand that the inevitably 
unwelcome news be broken discreetly and charitably, and while spiritual 
direction is not properly the work of a doctor, he might well find an oppor- 
tunity of adding a word of comfort and reassurance. 


FIRST AND FOURTH COMMANDMENTS 


That the Moral Rearmament Movement, although it may be praised for 
its good aims, is not to be joined by Catholics because of “its Protestant ori- 
gin and dogmatic system and even more because its exaggerated reliance 


** Allocution to the first International Congress on the Histopathology of the Nervous 
System, Sept. 14, 1952; AAS 44 (Oct. 16, 1952) 779-89; English amen Catholic Mind 
51 (May, 1953) 305-13. 

# AAS 46 (Nov. 15-18, 1954) 594; The Pope Speaks 1 (Fourth Quan, 1954) 351. 

"| Loc. cit. ® Ibid.; AAS, p. 594; TPS, p. 352. #8 (Oct., 1954) 3-5. 
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upon personal, divine guidance can lead to serious error and absurdity,” 
is the conclusion of an article in Social Survey.“ On the other hand, J. J. 
Danagher, C.M., points out that the “International Association of Lions” 
Clubs are open to Catholics and do not even fall under the same suspicion 
as the Rotary Clubs.“ 

Among the duties of parents towards their children, one of the most im- 
portant is providing for their proper religious education. Canon law stresses 
the obligation (canon 1113) and specifies that children are not to attend 
non-Catholic schools (canon 1374). However, the latter canon allows ex- 
ceptions, but leaves it to the judgment of the local ordinary to decide under 
what conditions and with what precautions such exceptions are to be toler- 
ated. Natural law, moreover, forbids unnecessary risks to one’s faith or to 
the faith of those committed to one’s care. Just what that means in the 
concrete is often hard to determine. 

Msgr. James Madden, Australian moralist, insists strongly that the par- 
ents’ obligation to send their children to Catholic schools on all levels is a 
grave one.** The law of the Code may be limited specifically to primary and 
secondary schools, but the natural law includes undergraduate university 
schooling as well. In answer to the specific question on secondary schools, he 
thinks that “only what amounts to moral impossibility would ... justify 
the loss sustained and the risks involved in sending an adolescent to any 
but a Catholic school.” 

Financial difficulties can be an excusing cause, but the Monsignor thinks 
that “such a reason will be not often verified,” because of the arrangements 
that can be made at Catholic schools. Furthermore, embarrassment about 
making such arrangements hardly excuses either, especially if the school 
officials recognize their obligation of not treating non-paying students any 
differently than the paying ones, or publicizing the matter in any way. 

Warning of the dangers on the collegiate level is an article by a New York 
parish priest of a college town, under the pseudonym of “Ralph Strode.’’* 
He gives striking examples of both direct and indirect attacks on Catholic 
faith typical of those which regularly take place in most secular universities. 

In answer to his article, J. J. Maguire, C.S.P., a Newman chaplain, 


“3 (Sept., 1954), 6-10, according to a note in the “Worth Reading” section, Social 
Order 4 (Nov., 1954). 

 Homiletic and Pastoral Review 55 (Oct., 1954) 70-71. 

“Obligation of Attending Catholic Secondary Schools,” Australasian Catholic Record 
31 (July, 1954) 239-44. 

* Tbid., p. 243. 

48 “Subversion of Faith by Intellectuals,” America 92 (Oct. 9, 1954) 39-41. 
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though accusing Fr. Strode of painting too black a picture, actually confirms 
his judgment that there are manifest dangers to the faith in secular colleges, 
especially in the fields of education and sociology, but also in literature, 
history, psychology, and most courses outside the natural sciences.” An 
editorial® and a “Feature X’’*! consisting mainly of letters from Newman 
chaplains and Catholic students from secular universities, further confirm 
Fr. Strode’s position. From the incidents related in these articles and letters, 
one is reminded of Dan Gilbert’s Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges.® Al- 
though many of the texts cited in Gilbert’s book are now out of date, it is 
easy to find just as strong examples in textbooks currently in use. I have 
personal knowledge of this from an examination of texts from three univer- 
sities in northern California. If the Church sees fit to forbid the reading of 
dangerous books under pain of grave sin, how much more serious is the dan- 
ger in attending classes based on such books and taught by their authors? 
As Fr. Strode says: 


The casualties among Catholic students at some of these secular institutions are 
far more numerous than is generally believed. Yet Catholic parents continue to 
send their children to them. Why? Sometimes because they have only the vaguest 
notions of the alleged dangers to faith. Sometimes— perhaps all too often—because 
the outlook of the parents themselves has gradually become secularized in estimat- 
ing life’s values. ... Sometimes, perhaps, simply because they do not think very 
seriously about the religious side of college at all. 


Might it also be true that some priests have fallen prey to the same snares, 
and so do not sufficiently warn parents of their obligation in the matter? 
Perhaps they are influenced by the undoubtedly fine work of the Newman 
Clubs. But often the Newman chaplains paint the darkest pictures, especially 
seeing that they rarely contact much more than ten per cent of the Catholic 
students on their respective campuses. Or maybe they know some fine Cath- 
olic graduates of state universities. It is certainly true that many get through 
without harm to their faith. But would they not oblige parents to keep their 
children away from a form of amusement where one in ten or even one ina 
hundred lost their lives? The obligation is certainly graver to keep them away 
from universities where an even higher percentage lose the far more precious 
gift of their faith. 

One may object, too, that there are frequent conversions to the faith in 
secular universities. However, usually these either are intellectuals when 

« “Another Look at Subversion of Faith,” America 92 (Dec. 4, 1954) 269-71. 


” “Religious Estimate of Secular Colleges,” ibid., p. 268. 
5) America 92 (Jan. 22, 1955) 422-24. % 3rd ed.; San Diego: Danielle, 1935. 
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they start college, or have accidentally been closely associated with some 
good Catholic fellow students. Others will point out that some Catholic 
college graduates have lost their faith, too. But rarely as a result of their 
attending a Catholic college. Still others can name fine Catholic and other 
good Christian professors on the faculty of their local state college. True 
enough, and some of them have great influence for the faith on their students. 
But one must remember that on most campuses the current American idea 
of separation of Church and state is usually interpreted as forbidding positive 
teaching of any religion, but allowing attacks on religious beliefs, putting 
the good professors at a definite disadvantage. 

Many think that graduates of Catholic high schools should know their 
religion well enough to withstand attack. They may know well the state- 
ment of Catholic beliefs, but normally it is only at collegiate level that they 
begin to seek and acquire an intellectual grasp of the reasons behind their 
beliefs. Anyone who has compared knowledge acquired in similar courses in 
high school and college will recognize this as obvious. College is the time for 
discarding myths of childhood and inquiring deeper into the causes of things. 
Hence it is an especially susceptible time for attacks on faith. In non-Catholic 
grammar and high schools, on the other hand, the main evil is simply the 
lack of the positive, favorable atmosphere and religious instruction. 

Because of these risks to faith in secular colleges, and apart from the 
loss of a well-rounded education, I would say that parents are gravely for- 
bidden by natural law to send their children to secular universities. 
However, since attendance is not something wrong in itself, but wrong be- 
cause of connected dangers, it can be permitted for a really grave reason. 
Such reasons would include the impossibility of getting into a Catholic 
college (but the fact that all present Catholic students of college level could 
not be accommodated in present facilities does not excuse), the expense 
involved if there is no Catholic college in the vicinity, or, in exceptional 
cases, no Catholic college with the special courses desired. This last will 
rarely be a valid reason, since undergraduate courses are pretty much the 
same everywhere; one does not need a cyclotron for an undergraduate course 
in physics. 

If there is a sufficient reason for attending a secular university, then 
parents are obliged to see to it, as far as they can, that the children have and 
take the means to develop an intellectual appreciation of their religion, 
especially in apologetics and morals. Just to know that there is a Newman 
Club at the university is not enough. They should see to it that their children 
attend it regularly, or that they take other means, by tutoring or private 
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study, to acquire the knowledge. Naturally, the same obligations bind the 
youngsters themselves, too. 

Graduate work in secular universities is much more easily justified, and 
for two reasons: equal facilities are often not available in Catholic uni- 
versities, and the danger to faith is considerably less if the student has a 
good intellectual foundation from a Catholic college. 

When there is sufficient reason, and sufficient precautions are taken to 
justify the risk of attending non-Catholic colleges, then one can agree with 
John Fearon, O.P., that “the situation ... has great possibilities for good” 
and that Catholics in such a situation should make the most of it; that they 
should not be treated as outcasts but helped to develop their faith and to 
become true apostles. Certainly more can and should be done for them in 
a manner fitting their status as university students. There are not enough 
priests for the work—at least on the Pacific coast. But could not well-edu- 
cated college graduates be interested in the work as a form of lay apostolate, 
training other apostles? Some do just that, but they are all too few. 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


A matter of the fifth commandment not strictly in the field of medical 
ethics, although so treated on several occasions by the Holy Father, is the 
question of modern warfare. L. L. McReavy gathers together a number of 
recent papal pronouncements,™ and sums them up: 


Per se... it [A.B.C. warfare] can be justifiable in legitimate self-defense. But 
as moralists have long insisted, it is not sufficient merely to have a just cause; two 
further conditions are required. The good which a war seeks to preserve or recover 
must outweigh the evil which it is likely to occasion. Moreover, no more violence 
may be used than is necessary to vindicate the right, and it must be directed only 
against unjust and violent aggressors. In pointing out that A.B.C. warfare can sel- 
dom be morally lawful, the Holy Father is not therefore enunciating a new prin- 
ciple: he is merely underlining the fact that, in practice, such warfare is more 
than ever unlikely to respect the conditions of the moral law. 


It is worth noting, I think, that the Holy Father’s statements generally 
lump together bacteriological (or biological) and chemical with atomic war- 
fare as A.B.C. warfare. Remembering this might help towards a clearer 
understanding of some of his statements. 

As for the gravity of the evil to be avoided in the present real situation, 
from the testimony of unquestionably reliable witnesses, refugee priests 


% “Contemporary Coexistence,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 55 (Dec., 1954) 229-31. 
4 “Atomic Warfare—the Holy Father’s Teaching,” Clergy Review 39 (Dec., 1954) 
738-42. 
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from central Europe and the Orient, subjugation to Communist domination 
can hardly be outweighed by any merely physical evils. So the practical 
questions are: how to preserve freedom without war, or if war is inevitable, 
how to keep the use of modern weapons within the limits of morality. 

In his Christmas message®® the Pope stressed these two points in con- 
sidering means for achieving peace in place of the present “co-existence.” 


This goal will assuredly be attained if, on one side and the other, men will once 
again sincerely, almost religiously, come to consider war as an object of the moral 
order, whose violation constitutes in fact a culpability which will not go unpunished. 
In the concrete this goal will be attained if statesmen, before weighing the advan- 
tages and risks of their decisions, will recognize that they are personally subject to 
the eternal moral laws, and will treat the problem of war as a question of conscience 
before God.** 


His Holiness also warned the nations not to trust too much in economic 
systems, as though they alone could bring true peace. He pointed out that 
trying to raise one’s standard of living too much above that of neighboring 
nations might harm rather than help chances for peace, since “in such a 
case, an upsurge of resentment and rivalry on the part of neighboring peoples 
would be inevitable, and consequently also the weakening of the entire 
group.”°7 

Exaggerated nationalism is another obstacle to true peace and unity. It 
is good for a national group to preserve its own culture and traditions, but 
it should be willing to cooperate and unite with other national groups. His 
Holiness urges again a united Europe. 

Connected with the problem of war is the question, whether a soldier could 
ever be justified in killing himself as a means of preserving an important 
secret whose revelation would jeopardize the lives of many. J. McCarthy 
answers with a strong negative, thus upholding the traditional Catholic 
teaching that direct suicide is never justified. He cites an article by M. 
Van Vyve™ as seeming to insinuate a possible affirmative reply in words 
that seem to Fr. McCarthy to smack of situational ethics. 

One reason for Fr. Van Vyve’s concern over the problem is the fact that 
means are now known and used extensively, by the Communists at least, 
to force a secret from a person against his will: narcoanalysis and psycho- 
logical “‘brain-washing.” Both these means have been condemned by the 


% Dated Dec. 24, 1954, but released to the public Jan. 3, 1955; AAS 47 (Jan. 28, 1955) 
15-28; English translation, Catholic Mind 53 (March, 1955) 178-89. 

% Ibid.; AAS, p. 19; CM, p. 181. ® Ibid.; AAS, p. 21; CM, p. 183. 

% “Direct and Indirect Suicide,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record 82 (Nov., 1954) 340-43. 

© Revue philosophique de Louvain 49 (1951) 78-107. 
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Holy Father as illicit, even for obtaining secrets from accused criminals, as 
a violation of natural rights. He first spoke of it in his talk on International 
Penal Law in 1953 and repeated the condemnation in his allocution to the 
International Criminal Police Commission last October by referring to his 
previous words and having them published again as a footnote: 


The judicial investigation must exclude physical and psychical torture and 
narcoanalysis, first, because they violate a natural right, even if the accused is 
guilty; and, secondly, because they too often produce erroneous results. It is not 
unusual for them to end exactly in the confessions desired by the court and to the 
disadvantage of the accused, not because he is guilty in fact, but because his physi- 
cal and mental energy is exhausted and he is ready to make any declaration 
desired. ‘Rather prison and death than such physical and mental torture.” Of this 
state of affairs we find abundant evidence in well known spectacular trials with 
their confessions and self-accusations, and their requests for merciless chastise- 
ment.@ 


Is prizefighting sinful? Quite a bit has been written on this question in 
the past few years,” and the weight of opinion has been against its liceity, 
although few have dared to voice a strict prohibition in view of its widespread 
acceptance, even among the clergy. Two recent items tend to strengthen 
the opinion against liceity. G. Martinez, S.J.,% contents himself with re- 
calling for his Spanish readers the American studies referred to in previous 
issues of these “Notes,” which seem to show that permanent injury is done 
to the brain by any severe blow to the head, in spite of gloves and headgear. 
An article in Collier’s points up the fact that the aim in modern prizefighting 
is a knockout, and that that is what the audience wants.™ 


Last year the four major television networks carried into the nation’s homes 
197 main-event boxing bouts. Some were watched by as many as 35,000,000 per- 
sons in the comfort of their living rooms. ... Forty-nine—about one in four—of 
the 197 bouts . . . ended in knockouts (not counting those stopped because of cuts 
or arm or leg injuries). These statistics indicate that only one fighter out of every 
eight is, on the average, successful in any single attempt to knock out his opponent. 

... fighters with poor knockout records . . . Paddy DeMarco, with seven knock- 


© Oct. 3, 1953; AAS 45 (1953) 730-44. 

® As cited in footnote to the Allocution to the twenty-third Convention of the Inter- 
national Commission of Criminal Police, Oct. 15, 1954; AAS 46 (Nov. 15-18, 1954) 604; 
English, The Pope Speaks 1 (Fourth Quarter, 1954) 367. 

® Cf. THroLocicat Srupies 12 (March, 1951) 75-78; 13 (March, 1952) 86-87; 14 
(March, 1953) 63; 15 (March, 1954) 79. 

® “Un crimen legal: el boxeo,”” Sal lerrae 42 (Nov., 1954) 565-67. 

“ W. C. Heinz, “Knockout,” Collier’s, Sept. 17, 1954, pp. 94-97. 
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outs in 80 fights, and Rocky Castellani, 13 in 63, don’t get set to punch properly; 
they depend upon speed and wrestling ability. While this technique won a world 
title for DeMarco, it makes both him and Castellani displeasing performers to 
watch.® 


Evading, as others have done, a direct answer to the question, whether 
boxing or prizefighting as it exists today necessarily involves attempting 
knockouts, I am willing to go on record as holding with the opinion that 
to intend a knockout® or any injury in any form of sport or entertainment 
is sinful; and that to approve or desire such a knockout or injury as a specta- 
tor, promoter, or in any other capacity, is also sinful. To engage in boxing 
or prizefighting, or to watch it, can be licit only if there is no such intention, 
desire, or approval. Whether this is a practical possibility in modern fighting, 
is the question which I am evading. The principle of double effect can justify 
risking receiving an injury for a sufficient reason; but it cannot justify 
intending such injury. An injury or mutilation of the body or of a part of 
the body may be intended only if its immediate effect is to promote the good 
of the whole body. And the money received from boxing is not an immediate 
effect of the injury. 

Of the few priests who have tried to defend the morality of prizefighting 
in print, two, Frs. Donovan and Gounley, are concerned with the morality 
of the sport or profession as a whole rather than with the precise question 
of intending a knockout.” Of the authors of whom I am aware, only Edwin 
F. Healy, S.J., says specifically that to intend a knockout in boxing is morally 
licit, and even he seems to distinguish between a knockout and rendering 
an opponent unconscious. 


The practice of professional boxers of trying, by means of a knockout, to render 
their opponent helpless is justifiable. These boxers do not do the opponent serious 
injury. Ordinarily the one who is thus knocked out is simply put into a state where 
he is unable, for a few minutes, to continue the bout. He is still conscious, though 
temporarily incapacitated. If at times the man is rendered unconscious, that is 
merely accidental.® 


If his distinction is valid (i.e., if what is called a knockout does not ordi- 
narily deprive the victim of consciousness) and if, further, such a blow causes 


% Tbid., pp. 95-96. 

6 T am taking this term in what I consider its ordinary meaning, to knock an opponent 
unconscious. 

© Joseph Donovan, C.M., Homiletic and Pastoral Review 49 (Sept., 1949) 982-83; 
Martin E. Gounley, C.SS.R., Priest 6 (June, 1950) 437-39. 

8 Teacher’s Manual for Moral Guidance (Chicago: Loyola U. Press, 1944) p. 44. 
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no injury whatever but merely a temporary incapacitation more or less 
comparable to tying his ankles together, then I would agree that intending 
such a knockout can be licit. And I can see a possibility of this in a blow to 
the solar plexus. But the facts seem to show that incapacitation without 
unconsciousness or injury is the exception rather than the rule.” 

At any rate, my opinion—and I believe it to be the majority opinion—is 
that, in boxing or any sport, deliberately to try either to knock a person 
into unconsciousness or to strike an injury-causing blow is sinful. The serious- 
ness of the injury does not affect the morality of an intended injury but 
only the gravity of the sin. It would affect the morality of exposing oneself 
to injury, since a proportionate reason can justify a risk. Hence it would 
affect the question of liceity of participation in prizefighting, the question 
from which I am still prescinding. 

Two notes on alcoholism will complete the matter of the fifth command- 
ment. Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, in an address to the National Clergy 
Conference on Alcoholism,” said: 


The priest who aspires to be 2 complete confessor and effective spiritual director 
will make it his business to keep informed on the new techniques both of psychia- 
trists and of non-professional therapy in the cure or at least control of alcoholism. 
Such a priest will have at his fingertips information concerning clinics on alcoholism 
in nearby hospitals. He will try to know which doctors have taken a special interest 
in these cases. Far from having a negative attitude toward psychiatry, he will be 
eager to know and to work with trustworthy psychiatrists whose techniques are 
approved and whose moral principles are straight. 

He will especially make it his business to know which of his devout parishioners 
may be in a position to introduce individuals to Alcoholics Anonymous, the work 
of which no priest can possibly ignore. He will acquaint sufferers from alcoholism 
with the heroic story of Matt Talbot and will preach devotion to him. He will 
decide in the light of local circumstances whether a Temperance Movement is 
needed in his region and what form it should take. 


The work of the N.C.C.A. is explained by Bishop G. Bennett, episcopal 
adviser to its Board of Directors, in an article in The Priest." He points out 
that in one phase of its work, the returning of alcoholic priests to duty, 
they have been successful with over a hundred priests. 


* The medical studies referred to above indicate that quite often boxers lose conscious- 
ness from blows without falling to the canvas. 

* Boston, Apr. 21, 1954; reprinted in Priest 10 (Aug., 1954) 683-90. 

710 (Sept., 1954) 784-85. 
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SIXTH COMMANDMENT” 


Modesty, especially in feminine attire, is the subject of a letter addressed 
last August by the Sacred Congregation of the Council to local ordinaries.”* 
It expressed the wish of the Holy Father that bishops “leave no stone un- 
turned which can help remedy the situation” of the prevalent immodesty 
“on beaches, in country resorts, almost everywhere, . . . often even in buildings 
dedicated to God.” A word is said, too, about sensationalism in newspapers, 
magazines, and movies (to which television could well be added), but the 
main burden of the message is against “the current mode of dress among 
women and especially among girls” which “constitutes a serious offense 
against decency.” 

Evidently as a result of this letter several episcopal communications 
have appeared, such as the pastoral letter of Cardinal Stritch, reported in 
the Catholic press in the first week of December. Most explicit were the 
decrees of Bishop Francis Beckman, C.M., of Panama, that 


...no woman or girl may henceforth enter our churches wearing a dress which 
leaves exposed part of the bosom or back, or wearing a dress made of such trans- 
parent material that it leaves these parts still exposed.... If on occasion of a 
wedding or any other social function any woman or girl refuses to comply with 
this order, the priest must immediately stop the ceremony or function.” 


A bishop is the official judge of local circumstances and can impose laws 
obliging in conscience which he considers necessary for the common good or 
to avert a common danger. But apart from such just laws a priest should 
not refuse Communion to anyone nor exclude anyone from church unless 
the person is guilty of grave immodesty or would be a source of grave scandal. 
Objectively slight immodesty, unless obviously sinful in intent, is not suffi- 
cient reason to refuse the sacraments, especially in public, where refusal 
would cause great anguish to the person so treated. 

Just what constitutes objectively slight or grave immodesty in dress is 
very difficult to determine, since modesty is essentially relative, depending 
on what will or will not tend to incite observers to impurity in given cir- 
cumstances of time, place, custom, and so forth. It is a question of fact and 
to that extent belongs more in the field of sociology. An excellent treatment 
of the question, morally and sociologically, is given by John L. Thomas, S.J., 


™ Cf. also infra, MATRIMONY: SACRAMENT AND USE. 

% Dated Aug. 15, 1954; AAS 46 (Aug. 16-20, 1954) 458-61; English, The Pope Speaks 1 
(Third Quarter, 1954) 289-91. 

™ As reported in the Los Angeles Tidings, Oct. 8, 1954, p. 5. 
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of the Institute of Social Order, in an article entitled, “Clothes, Culture and 
Modesty.”’® 

That modesty in dress concerns mainly female attire is due to the psycho- 
logical fact that women are generally not excited by male exposure, but 
men are very susceptible to female exposure. “Consequently, reasonable 
decorum in dress requires that women take this fact into consideration and 
avoid any fashion which is likely to excite venereal pleasure in normal males 
contrary to right order.’’”* 

The relativity of this norm makes it impossible to set exact measure- 
ments of lengths, depths, weight, or sheerness, or even of definite styles. 
The best to be done is to recall the general moral principles: 


1. One who deliberately seeks to arouse sinful passion in another through manner 
of dress is doing evil. 2. In our Western culture, unnecessarily to expose or to dress 
in such manner as to call undue attention to the portions of the body adjacent to 
the reproductive organs and/or the breasts is wrong. 3. Any marked exposure of 
portions of the body usually covered in a given society, since such unaccustomed 
exposure is likely to be an occasion of sin to others, is morally reprehensible.” 


As a practical norm Fr. Thomas thinks that, if Catholic women follow 
the prevalent fashion but carefully avoid extremes, they will be free from 
sin. Of specific instances, he notes that the SDS Modesty Crusade con- 
demns as sinful such items as bare midriffs, strapless swim suits, strapless 
and halter-type formals, extensive decolleté and “short shorts.” He agrees 
that these styles should probably be condemned as unreasonable fashions, but 
thinks that “for the most part ... the types of clothing which the standards 
condemn cannot be shown to be an occasion of sin to normal individuals.” 
According to the moral principles, of course, extremes in these styles will 
often be sinful, and even the ordinary forms may be, in certain circum- 
stances. 

Fr. Thomas brings this out in an example, stressing that the danger to 
chastity is often more from the type of conduct allowed nowadays among 
young people than from what they wear, although it is often a combination 
of the two. 


For example, where it is customary for girls to wear shorts and a halter around 
the home, it is unlikely that the mere casual view of them will be an occasion of sin 


78 Social Order 4 (Nov., 1954) 386-94. "Jbid.,p.391. ™ Ibid., p. 392. 

78 Supply the Demand for the Supply. Another modesty crusade, the PCMI or Marilyke 
Crusade, is described by Bernard A. Kunkel, “Mary Immaculate in the Market Place,” 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review 54 (July, 1954) 898-900. 

79 Social Order 4 (Nov., 1954) 393-94. 
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to the average person. On the other hand, to go for a day’s outing with a “date” 
clad in such apparel, considering the freedom and intimacy tolerated by our 
society, can very readily become the occasion of sin. Under such conditions, physi- 
cal nearness and prolonged exposure may easily lead to serious temptation.*° 


He warns against overstressing the erotic aspects of modern fashions, as 
apt to cause confusion in the consciences of adolescent girls. He would pre- 
fer—and I think rightly so—that more emphasis be put on modesty in con- 
duct between the sexes in their company-keeping habits. 

An important question in this respect is the morality of “going steady,” 
or exclusive company keeping with one person. This is not wrong in itself, 
but does involve dangers to purity, to which no one may expose himself 
without sufficient reason. All “dating” involves some danger, but even a 
remote hope of future marriage is sufficient to justify the slight danger. 
But the greater familiarity bound to come from repeated exclusive dating 
notably increases the danger. Even this can be justified for a proportionate 
reason; but moralists generally hold that only a reasonable hope of early 
marriage justifies this increased danger.*' Mere convenience of having a 
“date” always available does not seem to be sufficient reason. 

Since teen-agers generally are not mature enough intellectually or emo- 
tionally for marriage, even though they may be physically, they should not 
be figuring on an early marriage, and hence should not “go steady.” 

These principles are well known in moral theology. The judgment of the 
facts involved may here, too, be more the business of sociology and youth 
counseling; but experts in these fields agree with the above outline. A re- 
cent expression of this is “Teen-age Dating,” by John J. Kane, of Notre 
Dame University’s sociology department.” He shows that “going steady”’ is 
unacceptable, not only for moral reasons, but also for social reasons. Fur- 
ther confirmation of the dangers, as well as evidence of the prevalence of 
this practice, and of the fact that it is taken for granted by many, may be 
found in a picture article in Life magazine.™ 

Another question about company keeping which often arises is that of 
keeping company with a non-Catholic. Joseph F. Marbach judges that it 
is not sinful, provided both are free to marry and that the non-Catholic is 
not anti-Catholic.™ In confirmation of his view he makes the rather strange 
statement: “A simplified charge of committing sin in every case would seem 
to imply the erroneous view that a Catholic is per se better than a non- 


® Tbid., p. 392. 

| E.g., F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., American Ecclesiastical Review 115 (Dec., 1946) 458. 
® Catholic Mind 53 (Jan., 1955) 34-38; reprinted from Christian Family, Oct., 1954. 
83 June 14, 1954, pp. 123-29. * Priest 10 (Nov., 1954), 991. 
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Catholic.” Is it not true that, for a Catholic seeking a marriage partner, 
per se a Catholic is better than a non-Catholic, and that only per accidens 
a particular non-Catholic may make a better partner than a particular 
Catholic? 

Fr. Marbach’s answer is challenged by Martin John, who thinks that keep- 
ing company with a non-Catholic is always wrong because of the Church’s 
severe prohibition of mixed marriages.** The fact that dispensations are 
granted rather freely does not change the morality. They are granted, he 
says, only to avoid greater evils. 

The truth would seem to lie somewhere in the middle. There is no doubt 
about the Church’s prohibition, and it is worded very strongly in canon 
law* and confirmed by Pius XI in his Encyclical, Casti connubii, as applying 
even where there is no overt danger to the faith of the Catholic party.” 
Nevertheless, although many of the reasons for which the Church dispenses 
imply grave sin, there are other reasons which do not. Such would be the 
good of the Church, a well-founded hope of conversion, even the unavail- 
ability of suitable Catholic prospects because of the angustia loci, the ad- 
vanced age of the Catholic woman, or the fact of widowhood, especially 
with children. When such a guiltless reason is present, keeping company 
would be licit; otherwise, since keeping company is licit only as a preparation 
for marriage, it would be illicit. The fact that one meets a non-Catholic 
who is very attractive is not of itself sufficient reason. 


SEVENTH COMMANDMENT: JUSTICE 


It is a sin of theft to take ashtrays, towels, or other articles from hotels 
or restaurants as souvenirs, says F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., even though one 
knows that the owners lay aside a regular fund to pay for such losses, unless 
one is certain that the rates have been raised above the limits of a just price 
for this purpose. Or unless one is reasonably certain that the management 
is willing that the articles be taken as an advertising means, or explicitly 
grants permission, as is often done for out-of-town and especially foreign 
visitors. Nevertheless, the mere fact that one wants the article as a souvenir 
does not justify taking it against the wishes of the owner. 

Firms generally allow their employees to make purchases at a special 
discount. May an employee use such a privilege to buy something for a 
friend? Since this would be to deprive the firm of its ordinary profit, to do 


8 Priest 10 (Dec., 1954) 1059-63. 

* Canon 1060: “Severissime ubique prohibet . . .” 

® AAS 22 (1930) 571. 

8 American Ecclesiastical Review 130 (June, 1954) 398-99 
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so against the management’s wishes would be unjust, as John J. Danagher, 
C.M., points out.” However, he adds, unless explicitly prohibited, it can be 
safely presumed that firms are willing that this be done occasionally, pro- 
vided the employee is not making a business of it. 

A little more involved is the question of justice with regard to copyright 
laws. Fr. Connell gives a good summary of the ordinary doctrine in answer 
to a question in the American Ecclesiastical Review.” Since copyright laws 
are a “reasonable determination of the natural-law right of a person to the 
fruits of his intellectual genius,” they are binding in conscience, at least as 
far as any use of the matter copied would deprive the author of a justly 
expected profit. Fr. Connell thinks that a violation obliges to restitution, 
even apart from any judicial sentence. He considers this the more probable 
opinion. 

Dermot O’Donoghue, of Maynooth, would like to see more emphasis on 
distributive justice in moral courses.” He feels that it has been relegated to 
a rather minor place in modern treatises on justice. Defining it as justice of 
whole to part is easily misunderstood. It is that form of justice which de- 
mands.that goods be distributed or awarded according to the relative merits 
of the eligible recipients. To make such a distribution or award for reasons 
which are irrelevant is the sin of acceptio personarum which is ex genere suo 
mortal; for example, to favor the rich over the poor or the poor over the rich 
where wealth is irrelevant, or members of one party over those of another 
where party membership is irrelevant. The distributor defines the right of 
the recipient, he does not establish it. It exists in the merits of an individual 
compared to the relative merits of others under consideration. It is a virtue 
mainly of rulers, but applies also to private individuals, as, for example, a 
father distributing family goods to the members of the family. 

However, some of Fr. O’Donoghue’s examples are at least debatable. One 
should clearly distinguish between what one is obliged to distribute accord- 
ing to merit and what is a pure gift by an owner.” Disposing of surplus wealth 
would seem to belong rather to the latter category, and especially so would 
the awarding of ecclesiastical dignities. On the other hand, ecclesiastical 
offices should be awarded according to merit. 

In a clear case of violation of distributive justice Fr. O'Donoghue would 
oblige the sinner to restore justice either by recalling his decision and cor- 


% Homiletic and Pastoral Review 54 (June, 1954) 834-35. 

% 131 (Dec., 1954) 401-2. 

% “The Scope of Distributive Justice,” Irish Theological Quarterly 21 (Oct., 1954) 
291-307. 

% Cf. the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, Mt 20:15. 
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recting it, or, if that is impossible, by making restitution to the one who 
should have been the recipient. This, he says, is the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

It is clear from papal teaching and from reason itself that a worker has a 
right in justice to wages sufficient to enable him to live a decent human 
life. That from his work he should in some way be able to support a family 
seems also clear. But in view of the changes in social and economic structures, 
so that children have become more a burden economically now than in the 
past, and where a vast part of civilization has taken up the practice of limit- 
ing families, it becomes difficult to say just where the obligation lies of pro- 
viding for the support of families with more than the average number of 
children. The Australian hierarchy, in the latest of their annual social justice 
statements, seems to imply that in commutative justice, at least in the 
present order of things, employers are bound only to an individual wage (or 
slightly more: enough to get married); that the rest is due in social justice 
by some other means. They propose a concrete plan for a “family income.” 
In brief, the basic wage would be enough for a decent living for a single man 
with the possibility of saving towards marriage. The same basic wage would 
be paid to men and women workers. After marriage a man would get a sup- 
plement to enable him to save towards the first child, and would receive 
additional su,plements for each additional child. These supplements, in 
the ideal order, would come from each industry; but in the present state of 
things in Australia, they would have to be paid by the government. Skilled 
workers would get proportionately higher wages than unskilled. And all 
wages would follow a sliding scale based on a cost-of-living index. This 
system, they say, “will ensure that employers meet the specific obligations 
imposed on them by strict justice while society as a whole fulfills the ob- 
ligations of social justice.’”™ 

An even more specific proposal in this line suggests that family allowances 
be paid from a fund established by taxing all salaries ten per cent.” 

A special question in the ethics of strikes is discussed by F. J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., in the July Ecclesiastical Review.** The question is whether non- 
striking workers should observe or cross a picket line. Fr. Connell disposes 
of the easiest part of the answer first by saying that, if the original strike 


8 “Standard of Living,” Annual Social Justice Statement, Sept. 5, 1954; Catholic Mind 
52 (Dec., 1954) 745-55. 

% Tbid., p. 752. 

96 Spartacus, ““Towards a Just Wage Structure,” Christian Democrat 5 (Sept.—Oct., 1954) 
455-63, as reported in “Worth Reading,” Social Order 4 (Nov., 1954). 
® American Ecclesiastical Review 131 (July, 1954) 34. 
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is unjust, they should not hesitate to cross the line. If it is just and against 
the same employer, there will often be sufficient reason to cooperate with 
the strikers by refusing to cross the line. If the strike is against another 
employer, and their own place of employment is being picketed, they should 
observe the line and remain away from work only if the original strike is 
against grave injustices (and not merely a strike of amelioration), and against 
injustices which their own employer is bound, in charity at least, to try to 
correct by his influence on the unjust employer. Such conditions will rarely 
be fulfilled. In any case, civil law in the matter should be observed, con- 
cludes Fr. Connell. 

The primary obligation of looking into the justice of causes in strikes 
belongs to the labor leaders. But their duty is not fulfilled merely by striv- 
ing for the material betterment of the workers, Pope Pius XII reminded 
the International Labor Organization, in an audience last November.” 


The labor movement cannot rest content with material success, with a more 
perfect system of guarantees and assurances or with a greater measure of influence 
on the economic system. It cannot visualize its future in terms of opposition to 
other social classes or of the excessive ascendancy of the State over the individual. 
The goal it pursues must be sought . . . in a social order where material prosperity 
is the result of the sincere collaboration of all for the welfare of all and serves as a 
support for the higher values of culture and, above all, for the indissoluble union 
of minds and hearts.* 


Two questions on lying also involved points of justice. Lying in order to 
qualify for a competitive sports event (which includes the use of “ringers”’) 
is a violation of commutative justice, according to Fr. Connell: a venial sin, 
if only the honor of winning or a prize of slight value is involved; a mortal 
sin, if for a valuable trophy.” 

A lie in qualifying for a job is always a sin and often against justice. But 
if the lie is about a circumstance not essential to the contract (for example, 
because one had the competence from practical experience equal to what 
he would have got from the required training), it will not violate justice, 
and the man may keep his job and salary. So judges J. McCarthy. 

In the light of Fr. O’Donoghue’s discussion of distributive justice men- 


# Nov. 19, 1954; AAS 46 (Dec. 16-27, 1954) 714-18; English, The Pope Speaks 1 (Fourth 
Quarter, 1954) 369-73. 

% Ibid.; AAS, p. 717; TPS, p. 372. 

% F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., “Dishonesty in Sports,” American Ecclesiastical Review 131 
(Aug., 1954) 113-14. 

10 Trish Ecclesiastical Record 82 (Oct., 1954) 267. 
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tioned above, might there not also be a violation of justice if a man received 
a job in preference to a better qualified man because of his lie, especially if 
it is a government position or other job open to the best qualified? 


ECCLESIASTICAL PRECEPTS 


The present regulations on fast and abstinence in the United States give 
rise to some difficulties. The rules for both fasting and partial abstinence 
say that “meat may be taken only once a day at the principal meal.” Is the 
essence of the law the “once a day” or “at the principal meal’’? In the con- 
crete, suppose a person inadvertently takes meat at another than his prin- 
cipal meal; may he take it again at the principal meal? Fr. Connell answers— 
and I agree with him—that if he notices it in time, and if he reasonably can, 
he should make that his main meal. But if it is not reasonably possible 
(which would usually be the case with breakfast or if he does not advert to 
his mistake until later), he may have meat again at the principal meal. But 
if he took the meat deliberately, he may not have it again. 

For those who are fasting, “eating between meals is not permitted; but 
liquids, including milk and fruit juices, are allowed.” Do milk shakes come 
within the limits of the “liquids” which are allowed? Fr. Danagher would 
rule out ordinary milk shakes and malted milks, but would allow thin choco- 
late milk.’ Here again I agree, and I believe it is according to the intention 
of the bishops’ regulations. According to the letter of the law, any “liquids” 
would seem to be allowed. But I believe the word “liquids” should be in- 
terpreted to mean “simple beverages,” or some such expression as would 
rule out heavier liquids. This seems evident from the history of the question. 
There had been a dispute about milk and fruit juices. In most parts of Europe 
milk is ruled out because it is considered more a food than a beverage. 
But in the Tyrol it is allowed, as being there an ordinary beverage. Many 
American authorities held the same for this country, since it is evidently 
considered an ordinary beverage here. To settle the dispute, the bishops 
explicitly allow milk and fruit juices. The nutritional content is not the 
deciding factor, since beer has always been allowed. But soups, and thick 
drinks which often constitute a lunch in themselves, such as milk shakes, 
malted milks, and eggnogs, are comparable to milk in most of Europe—con- 
sidered more a food than an ordinary beverage. 

However, until an official clarification is published, my own practice is to 
exhort questioners not to take the heavier drinks. If they feel that they 
need something of the kind between meals, I consider them excused from 


101 F, J. Connell, C.SS.R., American Ecclesiastical Review 130 (June, 1954) 399-400. 
2 John J. Danagher, C.M., Homiletic and Pastoral Review 54 (June, 1954) 830. 
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fasting or at least as having a sufficient reason for a dispensation. I would 
evade declaring a strict obligation on the point, although personally I think 
it is the proper interpretation of the regulations. 

The obligation to contribute to the support of one’s pastor is one which 
most pastors would like to see well defined; but that is very difficult to do. 
Fr. McCarthy does not add much detail but does state the ordinary doctrine 
well: 


It is the clear teaching of theology that the faithful are bound to contribute to 
the necessary support of their pastors. . . this obligation is grave for the faithful 
generally. Individuals are bound to contribute according to their means. But it 
cannot be said that each and every member of the faithful is always bound sub 
gravi to give his share. Individuals would, however, be under a grave obligation to 
make their contributions if these were accurately determined, by law or custom, 
and if failure to make them would involve penury for the pastors or an undue 
burden on the other members of the faithful. 


Fr. Connell, in a brief note, reminds readers that the Daily Worker and 
similar Communist publications are definitely forbidden by the Holy Office 
decree of 1949.1 


SACRAMENTS 


Children of lapsed Catholics may be baptized as long as there is any hope 
that they will be brought up Catholics. If there is absolutely no hope of this, 
baptism should be refused, especially so if it is requested as a mere super- 
stition. In this, they differ from children of non-Catholics, who, outside of 
danger of death, may be baptized only when there is a reasonable guarantee 
that they will be brought up as Catholics. Such is the ordinary doctrine, as 
reviewed by L. L. McReavy.’ 

The necessity of baptism belongs more properly to the treatise De ecclesia, 
but it is usually also included briefly in the moral treatise on the sacrament. 
A great deal has been written on the subject. For moralists, a summary of 
opinions might suffice, and William A. Van Roo, S.J., has provided one in 
“Infants Dying without Baptism: A Survey of Recent Literature and De- 
termination of the State of the Question.” His conclusion is: 


Given the present state of the question, then, I should say that one is not free to 
affirm that all the infants are saved, or that all infants dying unbaptized are given 


13 J. McCarthy, “The Obligation of the Faithful to Support their Pastors,” Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record 82 (Dec., 1954) 416-18. 

14 F, J. Connell, C.SS.R., American Ecclesiastical Review 131 (Oct., 1954) 281. 

05 Clergy Review 39 (Aug., 1954) 539-42. 
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a means of salvation other than baptism in re, so that every one would determine 
his own eternal lot. 

On the other hand, as matters stand now, the question is not definitively and 
irrevocably closed. We are in the presence of a theological tradition whose critical 
evaluation may well call for more delicately nuanced positions; and of a sensus 
Ecclesiae whose dogmatic force can be determined ultimately only by a dogmatic 
decision of the magisterium.'* 


The question of sacramental penances has come up again.’” H. Martin- 
dale, an English priest writing in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, thinks 
that priests are generally too easy; that more severe penances should be 
given for mortal sins, and penances more suited to the sin. He suggests 
such penances as weekday Masses and family prayers, recalling that the 
purpose of the sacramental penance is twofold: medicinal and satisfactory. 
By being excessively lenient, a confessor may lengthen a penitent’s stay in 
purgatory. 

On the whole I agree with Fr. Martindale’s thesis, but with reservations 
on penances which require external acts, such as the weekday Masses and 
family prayers. Weekday Masses are certainly suitable, if possible without 
too much inconvenience or danger of defamation from its being recognized 
as a penance. Priests who are too quick to give minimum penances seem to 
overlook the special efficacy of sacramental penances over the same works 
performed apart from the sacrament. However, with any severe penance, 
such as one or several rosaries, I would suggest (1) explaining its value to 
the penitent; (2) bringing him to agreement and not just compulsory ac- 
ceptance; (3) pointing out to him that he may do the penance any time and 
any place, not necessarily in church nor even before Communion; that he 
can say the rosary during Sunday Mass or on the way to work during the 
week. 

There seems to be great divergence of practice in this matter even in the 
same localities, from those who rarely give more than a few Our Father’s 
and Hail Mary’s to those who frequently give large numbers of rosaries or 
some daily penance over several weeks. As a concrete proposal I would sug- 
gest a minimum of ten Our Father’s and Hail Mary’s for what seems pretty 
clearly to be a single mortal sin of weakness; a minimum of one rosary for 


8 Gregorianum 35 (Aug., 1954) 406-73; summarized by C. Davis, “Infants Dying with- 
out Baptism,” Clergy Review 39 (Dec., 1954) 735-38; digested in Theology Digest 3 (Winter, 
1955) 3-8, with a bibliography, 8-9. 

@ Cf. treatment of this question, THEoLocicat Stupres 15 (March, 1954) 91-92; ibid. 
(Dec., 1954) 613-14. 

108 54 (June, 1954) 799-801. 
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several certain mortal sins, or one especially serious sin; a relatively light 
penance, three or five Our Father’s and Hail Mary’s, where there is even 
slight doubt about the fulness of consent, as is often the case in sins of im- 
purity. For a very serious crime, such as abortion or some other form of 
murder, a grave and diuturna penance should be given. In any of these cases, 
if the confessor judges that such a penance will be too much for a given peni- 
tent even with the suggested explanation and exhortation, then he might 
impose a few Our Father’s and Hail Mary’s and include one or more Masses 
of obligation, to impress the penitent with the gravity of his sin and to gain 
the extra satisfactory value of sacramental penance, without any great 
burden. 

Helpful to confessors who worry about possible reserved censures peni- 
tents may have incurred, is an article by T. P. Cunningham, All Hallows 
canonist, on the “Contumacy Required to Incur Censures.’"” Any factor 
which lessens imputability, such as antecedent passion, drunkenness, grave 
fear, or inconvenience, will excuse from censures which require full knowl- 
edge and deliberation (“‘ausus fuerit,” etc.). From all ipso facto censures, ex- 
cusing causes include grave fear, age under fourteen for boys and girls, 
ignorance, error, or inadvertence (that is not crass or supine) of the law or 
of the fact that some form of ipso facto penalty is attached to the law. 

The faculty to binate on weekdays under certain conditions, now in force 
in many dioceses, is the occasion of two comments by Fr. Connell. The 
faculty generally contains the proviso that it may be used only when another 
priest is not available. Fr. Connell thinks that this obliges one to make a mod- 
erate attempt to get another priest, if there is some probability of getting 
one; neither grave inconvenience nor great expense need be endured for the 
purpose." 

When the faculty is used, most parish priests run into a difficulty about 
stipends. Canon law clearly forbids taking two stipends on the same day 
(except on Christmas) and implies, at least, that any offering for a Mass 
must be considered such a stipend unless it is certain (“nisi certo constet’’) 
that it was given only for the celebration of the Mass and not also for its 
application.“ Fr. Connell considers—and I think rightly—a wedding or 
funeral offering as a stipend, since it is not certain that it is not given for 
the application as well as for the celebration of the Mass.” What is a priest 
to do who has a stipend for the other Mass, too? Fr. Connell suggests that 
it simply be transferred to another day if it is not a scheduled stipend Mass. 


109 Trish Theological Quarterly 21 (Oct., 1954) 332-56. 
n0 F, J. Connell, C.SS.R., American Ecclesiastical Review 131 (Nov., 1954) 349. 
™ Canons 824, 2 and 825, 4. 2 Tbid., pp. 115-16. 
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If it is a scheduled one, then say one gratis for the intention and offer a second 
Mass for the stipend on another day. 

Another solution mentioned by some as possible but not advisable would 
be to make it clear that no offering would be accepted for the application 
of the funeral or wedding Mass, that the application would be gratis, and 
that any offering would be for the celebration only. This would seem almost 
a mere verbal evasion, unless in such weddings or funerals an extra Mass 
be applied later for the stipend portion of the offering. I should think that 
the most satisfactory practical solution would be for the bishops to obtain 
a faculty from the Holy See to accept two stipends and give one to the sem- 
inary or other pious fund. 

If a priest does accept two stipends on the same day illicitly, he has no 
title to the second one and so is bound to restitution. But if he has said the 
two Masses, no restitution is due to the donor. Therefore he should give 
the money to the poor, according to the solution of a case by E. F. Regatillo, 
S.J. 

In some places at priests’ retreats, conventions, and other gatherings of 
clergy, it has become the custom to have only one Mass celebrated by the 
bishop or other dignitary, which the rest of the clergy attend. This is all 
right if done from necessity for lack of altars and vestments, or even if 
done for a rest and a change, but it is definitely wrong, according to the 
Holy Father, if done because of what is “to be rejected as an erroneous 
opinion: namely, that the offering of one Mass, at which a hundred priests 
assist with religious devotion, is the same as a hundred Masses celebrated 
by a hundred priests.’ For “the priest-celebrant, putting on the person of 
Christ, alone offers sacrifice, and not the people, nor clerics, nor even priests 
who reverently assist.’""® 

An interesting paper on vocations, naperting the conclusions of a meeting 
of priests and doctors in Belgium, is presented by Roger Troisfontaines, S.J., 
in the Nouvelle revue théologique."* As positive indications for encouraging 
a vocation he lists: a dynamic serenity which remains calm even in the face 
of difficulties and shocks; definite contact with reality, with normal reac- 
tions to persons and situations; a sound realization of supernatural destiny 


13 Sal terrae 42 (June, 1954) 285-86. For other interesting cases on stipends, cf. idid., 
p. 283; ibid. (July, 1954) 340-43, 348. 

14 Pius XII, Allocution to a gathering of bishops, Nov. 2, 1954; AAS 46 (Nov. 15-18, 
1954) 666-77; English, The Pope Speaks 1 (Fourth Quarter, 1954) 375-85; this citation, 
AAS, p. 669; TPS, p. 378. 

US Tbid.; AAS, p. 668; TPS, p. 377. 

6 “A propos de la vocation sacerdotale: Indications et contre-indications,” NRT 76 
(July-Aug., 1954) 716-21. 
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and of a personal God; and a realization that the essential business of priests 
is to help save souls. Absolute contra-indications are: any mental weakness, 
shown by false reasoning; a sense of superiority, especially if connected with 
delusions of having a special mission to propagate some special dogma or 
devotion; feelings of persecution; any indications of paranoia, no matter 
how greatly gifted the candidate may be otherwise. Relative contra-indica- 
tions (which generally but not necessarily indicate that a candidate should 
be discouraged or rejected): improper motivation, such as a desire to run 
(“regenter”) a parish, or merely to lead a celibate life; psychasthenia, 
shown by scruples, anxieties, obsessions, guilt feelings—which should cer- 
tainly be cleared up before actual entrance into a seminary or novitiate; 
psychological and emotional immaturity; lack of appreciation of social 
values; any morbid desire of subjection. The group disagreed on whether 
epilepsy and hysteria should be considered absolute or relative contra- 
indications. 

As to chastity, the will and ability to live continently are required; but 
mere difficulties are not contra-indications. In fact, “the total absence of 
sexual manifestations in a young man is actually a contra-indication, since 
it is almost certainly pathologic.”"’ Sex deviations are contra-indications, 
although not necessarily absolute. “At least two years of probation outside 
the seminary or religious house should be imposed, to see whether, with 
the help of proper psychotherapy, normal reactions will replace the per- 
verse tendencies.””"* 

As a parting shot, Fr. Troisfontaines asks whether it might not be a good 
idea to make twenty-eight a minimum age for ordination, to assure proper 
maturity, especially where candidates have led a very sheltered life since 
adolescence. 

A form of sacramental which has become quite popular of late is the 
rosary ring or bracelet. Unless it has five decades of beads and not bumps, 
it is not a rosary, and so the usual blessings and indulgences for rosaries 
cannot be attached to it. However, it may be given a simple blessing, and, 
if it is of durable material, also the blessing for the apostolic indulgences 
for pious objects, according to G. Montague.”® Indulgences attached to the 
mere recital of the rosary can be gained no matter how the prayers are 
counted. For this a rosary ring or bracelet may be easier than fingers. 


7 “T absence totale de manifestations sexuelles chez un jeune homme est méme une 
contre-indication, car elle est presque certainement pathologique”’ (ibid., p. 720). 

18 “T] faudra cependant imposer au moins deux ans de probation en dehors d’un sémi- 
naire ou d’un maison religieuse, afin de voir si, a l’aide d’une psychothérapie appropriée, 
des réactions normales ne remplacent pas les attirances perverses”’ (ibid.). 

9 Trish Ecclesiastical Record 82 (Dec., 1954) 427-28. 
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MARRIAGE: SACRAMENT AND USE 


Canon 1044 gives to a priest who assists at a marriage in danger of death 
in accordance with canon 1098, n.2, the same faculties of dispensing as 
local ordinaries have from the preceding canon, provided the ordinary 
himself cannot be reached. That seems to include the faculty to dispense 
from canonical form, which in the supposition would mean dispensing from 
the necessity of two witnesses. Bouscaren-Ellis hold that it does not, because 
the priest in canon 1098, n.2, is one who is called in for a marriage with two 
witnesses.” J. McCarthy defends the view, which seems at least solidly 
probable, that the reference to canon 1098, n.2, simply means an occasion 
when no authorized priest (pastor or delegate) is available, and that there- 
fore any priest present in such circumstances can dispense also from the 
form of canon 1098." 

“The Marriage of Minors” is the subject of a paper by Msgr. John Kelly, 
chancellor of the Pueblo diocese, outlining the duty of a pastor in all possible 
conditions with regard to parental consent. (1) If the parents know and 
approve, the pastor should still try to discourage the marriage if the parties 
seem to lack maturity and stability desirable for such an important step. 
Also, he should be sure of sufficient age: a marriage by a boy on the very 
day of his sixteenth birthday would be invalid. If the age is all right, and they 
insist, he may marry them. (2) If the parents do not know, the youngsters 
should be warned of their grave obligation to inform their parents and to 
listen to their advice, even though they are not subject to parental authority 
in choosing their state of life. If they refuse to inform their parents, the 
priest may refuse to marry them. He may not assist at the marriage without 
consulting the ordinary. (3) If the parents know and object, the pastor 
should learn the reasons from both sides. If the objection is reasonable, he 
should consult the ordinary. If it is unreasonable in the circumstances, he 
may marry the couple without consulting. However, if the parents should 
threaten a lawsuit, or if the couple cannot get a marriage license, he would 
do well to consult the ordinary. In all this matter the ordinary can be the 
vicar general or a delegate. 

It is interesting to note that Msgr. Kelly suggests that, if there seems 
good reason for the youngsters to marry and they are unable to get a license, 
the bishop might suggest their marrying according to canon 1098, merely 
in the presence of two witnesses. The authorized priest would be unavailable 


1 Canon Law (2nd rev. ed.; Milwaukee: Bruce, 1953), p. 498. 
121 Trish Ecclesiastical Record 82 (Dec., 1954) 411-16. 
122 Jurist 14 (July, 1954) 344-58. 
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because of the danger of arrest and fine for witnessing a marriage without 
a license. 

According to John J. Lynch, S.J., advertisements have been recommeid- 
ing condoms as protection for the vagina during trichomonal vaginitis; 
but condomistic intercourse is intrinsically wrong in itself and cannot be 
justified for any reason. As mentioned above in the section on medical ethics, 
Fr. Kelly explains this intrinsic illiceity of any form of contraception in 
terms of the finality of the sex faculties, and shows that this is confirmed by 
the official teaching of the Church. 

These points seem to make little impression on most Protestants. For 
example, one large Lutheran group issued a statement last summer declaring 
that, when it seems to be God’s will not to have children, one should pre- 
vent conception by whatever means conscience and medical advice suggest, 
and that “it is the spirit in which the means is used, rather than whether it 
is ‘natural’ or ‘artificial’ which defines its ‘rightness’ or ‘wrongness.’ ’’® 
Episcopal Dean James A. Pike, of New York’s Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, put it even more strongly when he said that in such a case “they 
have a positive duty to use the most effective means possible to effectuate 
this intent, and at the same time continue that relationship which is the 
sacrament of unity between the spouses.’’”* 

Joseph F. Fletcher, whose book on Morals and Medicine was mentioned 
before, does not formally accept the principle that the end justifies the means, 
but he can find nothing wrong with the means of contraceptives.” He 
denies that “nature intends” procreation to follow from intercourse, since 
nature has made more days infertile than fertile, although in another passage 
he seems willing to “concede that procreation is the primary end to be served 
by marriage, married love and sexual regulation being proper but only 
secondary.””! 

A rather good answer to such a concession is given by an anonymous 
writer in the Catholic Medical Quarterly, reviewing an article by a lecturer 
in moral philosophy at the University of Aberdeen: 


The issue that concerns us is not the separation of the primary and secondary 
functions of sex (that they are separate is after all a matter of fact), but the de- 


13 Tbid., p. 356. 14 Linacre Quarierly 21 (Nov., 1954) 126-27. 

128 As reported in the Register, July 18, 1954 (national ed.), p. 2. 

126 As reported in Time, Jan. 31, 1955, p. 37, and in news dispatches of Jan. 18, 1955. 

127 Op. cit., ch. 3, “Contraception: Our Right to Control Parenthood,” pp. 65-99. 

138 Tbid., p. 84. 

129 “Sex and the Natural Law: A Family Planner out of His Depth,” Catholic Medical 
Quarterly 8 (Oct., 1954) 13-16, reviewing an article by Antony Flew, “Contraception and 
Catholicism,” Bulletin of Family Planning Association. 
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liberate exclusion of its primary purpose in order that a secondary purpose alone 
may be satisfied. It is this deliberate subordination of primary ends to secondary 
ends that is contrary to natural law.° 


A question which fortunately is still a rare pastoral problem in our coun- 
try is that of the amplexus reservatus. Much has been written on it, especially 
commenting on the 1952 monilum of the Holy Office."! Two more articles 
on the question have appeared in the period under consideration. E. Gagnon, 
S.S., and Aidan M. Carr, O.F.M.Conv.,!® introduce their article with two 
complaints about “the almost universal silence that has greeted this serious 
admonition,” and “the scant, if any, notice in ecclesiastical periodicals,” 
Very strange complaints, considering that articles in at least eleven different 
ecclesiastical periodicals had commented specifically on the monitum by 
the middle of 1953. They go on to show that the practice is really a form of 
hedonism and certainly morally objectionable, although admitting that “as 
to the degree of its malice there is still room for discussion among theolo- 
gians.” This seems close to what has been the prevalent opinion: that or- 
dinarily the practice is sinful, but that it is difficult to prove that it is in- 
trinsically evil in itself. 

Some confusion might stem from the use of the term, “intrinsically evil.” 
Many authors use the term to describe an action which is wrong independ- 
ently of any positive law; and “extrinsically evil” for an action which is 
wrong only because forbidden by positive law, like eating meat on Friday. 
If this use of the term is accepted, then it should be evident that the amplexus 
reservatus is intrinsically evil and not merely extrinsically so. But in this 
discussion most use the term, “intrinsically evil,”’ to mean wrong in the very 
essence of the act, and not merely because of dangers which are naturally 
connected with it. Perhaps clearer terminology would be to distinguish be- 
tween what is wrong in or propier se, and what is wrong propter pericula. 

Hyacinth Hering, O.P., is the chief defender of the opinion that the 
amplexus reservatus is wrong in et propter se. In an article this past Septem- 


1% Tbid., p. 14. 

1 Cf, G. Kelly, S.J., “Notes on Moral Theology, 1952,” THrotocicat Srupzes 14 
(March, 1953) 58-60; Kelly-Ford, S.J., “Notes . . . 1953,” ibid. 15 (March, 1954) 101-102. 
Besides the six authors referred to in these notes, see also: F. Hiirth, S.J., Periodica 41 (1952) 
251-69; E. F. Regatillo, S.J., Sal terrae 41 (1953) 103-11; J. Madden, Australasian Catholic 
Record 30 (1953) 58-59; F. Aleixo, O.F.M., Revista eclesidstica Brasileira 12 (1952) 917- 
18; A. Regan, C.SS.R., Irish Theological Quarterly 21 (Oct., 1954) 366-67. 

18 “Again: A New Conjugal Morality?”, Homiletic and Pastoral Review $5 (Dec., 1954) 
218-23. 
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ber’*® he renews the same arguments which Fr. Kelly criticized before.™ 
Most of his arguments seem either to beg the question or to prove too much. 
However, he does make one good point in answering an objection: Incom- 
plete acts are allowed to married persons only as preparatory to intercourse, 
either immediately or remotely. But even remotely preparatory acts must 
be really preparatory in their nature, even though not performed with any 
intention of immediate intercourse. But in the amplexus the intention to 
interrupt coitus is in no sense naturally preparatory to intercourse. The 
same argument can be applied to inchoate sodomitic intercourse, and seems 
pretty strong to me. 

An interesting sidelight is given by a note in the Kinsey Report on males: 


But orgasm may occur without the emission of semen. This latter is, of course, 
the rule when orgasm occurs among preadolescent males and among females. It 
also occurs among a few adult males... who deliberately constrict their genital 
muscles (5 cases) in the contraceptive technique which is known as coitus reserva- 
tus. These males experience real orgasm, which they have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing, even if it is without ejaculation.” 


Does amplexus reservatus involve orgasm without semination? Perhaps 
this is part of the exquisite pleasures its proponents describe. This would 
certainly always be wrong. 

Since the unfortunate article of Gerald Vann, O.P., on the “Muddled 
Marriages” dilemma," it has had many repercussions. Besides the reprints’ 
and digests"** there have been quite a few refutations of it by moralists and 
canonists, one official prohibition of it,“° and, to my knowledge, only one 


43 “‘Estne ‘amplexus reservatus’ intrinsece malus?”’, Monitor ecclesiasticus 79 (Sept., 
1954) 455-78. 

14 THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 14 (March, 1953) 59-60. 

35 Kinsey et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human Male (Philadelphia: Saunders, 1948), 
pp. 158-59. 

"6 Blackfriars 34 (Sept., 1953) 374-80. It was one of a series of articles by various 
authors on “Moral Dilemmas.” 

181 Catholic Worker 20 (Oct., 1953) 3; Worship 27 (Nov., 1953) 533-39. 

138 Sorrowful Mother Novena Notes 17 (Nov. 20, 1953) 7, 13; “The ‘Bad Marriage’ 
Dilemma,” Catholic Digest 18 (Jan., 1954) 13-16. 

u9F, J. Connell, C.SS.R., “The Proper Attitude toward ‘Muddled Marriages,’” 
American Ecclesiastical Review 130 (Jan., 1954) 54-55; and “More about the ‘Bad-Mar- 
tiage’ Dilemma,” ibid. (June, 1954) 391-97; which last was condensed in Catholic Digest 
18 (June, 1954) 112-17; The Bystander (D. F. Miller, C.SS.R.), Liguorian 42 (Feb., 1954) 
111-14; Aidan Carr, O.F.M.Conv., “Pity vs. Principles,” Priest 10 (Feb., 1954) 127-32; 
and “Again: Pity vs. Principles,” ibid. (July, 1954) 603-7. 

™ Archbishop John J. Murray (St. Paul), Catholic Digest 18 (March, 1954) 10. 
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defense of it, by a confrére and former dogma professor, John Fearon, O.P., 
who was actually attacking one of the refutations.™ An explanation by 
Fr. Vann had been promised but has not appeared. Evidently in its place 
is the latest and perhaps the most complete criticism of it to date, by a 
Dominican moralist at the Angelicum, Pedro Lumbreras, O.P.'@ He does 
his best to excuse the article as rhetorical exaggeration aimed at the clergy, 
who would not, he feels, be misled by it. Unfortunately the laity read it and 
took it literally, whereas “many of his terms are not to be taken in a techni- 
cal, theological sense, but to be interpreted to mean something less, at times 
something else.’ Nevertheless, he proceeds to analyze the article quite 
thoroughly and to point out its many errors—errors which can hardly be 
justified by rhetorical license. 

If Fr. Vann’s only purpose was to persuade priests to treat such sinners 
more mercifully and kindly, he might well have used words more like these: 


I have yet to meet an estranged (guilty) person who was interested in logic, 
justice, or reprimand. Rather, understanding, sympathy, tolerance, forgiveness, 
inspiration, loving kindness are in order. A shipwrecked person is not interested in 
lectures on water safety; he wants a plank. Do not deal with sins, but with sinners: 
hate the first, but love the latter. Successful treatment of these cases must reach 
the will and emotions first, and then only, the intellect. 


Joseph F. Marbach, in place of simply criticizing Fr. Vann, offers an al- 
ternative possibility to work towards, fraternal cohabitation.“* He outlines 
the usual conditions for such brother-sister permission. It may be granted 
only if there is (1) very grave reason to remain under the same roof; for 
example, small children to be raised, impossibility of maintaining separate 
habitation; (2) no danger of scandal; that is, the invalidity of their marriage 
is not generally known; to assure this they might move elsewhere; (3) no 
proximate danger of sin. If these three conditions are not fulfilled, permission 
may not be given. If staying together is a proximate occasion of sin for them 
and they do not seem to be able to make it remote, they simply must sep- 
arate. Our Lord taught that sometimes one must give up all he holds most 
dear, even life itself, for the kingdom of heaven. 


141 “Father Carr, Prudence and Theology,” Priest 10 (May, 1954) 415-20. 

“3“‘The Muddled Marriage,” Blackfriars 35 (Dec., 1954) 527-38; and with slight 
changes in wording, American Ecclesiastical Review 131 (Nov., 1954) 300-312. I am follow- 
ing the Blackfriars text. 

18 Tbid., p. 537. 

4 R. J. O'Dea, “Procedure in Separation Cases,” Jurist 14 (July, 1954) 328. 

445 “T iving as Brother and Sister: A Last Resort in Marriage Cases,”’ Priest 10 (Oct. 
1954) 861-66. 
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James P. Godley gives the same doctrine, with additional suggestions on 
handling such a case in the external forum.™* In both forums it seems good 
to have the petitioner take an oath to keep the conditions or to refrain from 
the sacraments; and perhaps, to report his situation at stated intervals to 
his confessor. The advantages of handling the case in the external forum 
are to insure Christian burial after death and to help avoid scandal if their 
situation should become known to others. However, it is always a last resort 
and rarely will the conditions be fulfilled. A temporary permission, where 
the conditions are fulfilled, may more easily be granted; for example, while 
the couple await another solution, such as a papal dispensation or a prac- 
tically certain declaration of nullity of a former marriage. 

Any invalidly married couple is bound to complete sexual abstinence in 
any case, whether they can get permission for fraternal cohabitation or not. 
If the only obstacle to getting the permission is the fact that they are known 
as invalidly married, and they are practicing complete abstinence and have 
a grave reason for remaining in the same house, they may even get into the 
state of grace by an act of perfect contrition, since there is not much ad- 
ditional scandal in their not separating. But publicly admitting them to 
the sacraments cannot be allowed, since the public will not, and cannot be 
expected to, believe that they are living as brother and sister. As mentioned 
above, they might remedy this situation by moving elsewhere, where they 
are unknown. 

Three articles in the Jurist, all papers read at canon law conventions, 
suggest chancery procedure in giving permission for separation and for civil 
divorce.'*? Of general interest is the emphasis on the obligation of getting the 
ordinary’s permission for any such civil action in a valid marriage; and, 
pastorally, on aiming rather at reconciliation. 


Alma College JoserH J. FARRAHER, S.J. 


146 “Brother-Sister Arrangement in Invalid Marriages,” Jurist 14 (July, 1954) 253-74. 

47 Hugh G. Quinn, “Permission for Separation and Divorce,” Jurist 14 (July, 1954) 
239-52; John A. Delane, “Canonical Separation and Civil Action,” ibid., pp. 318-322; 
Robert J. O’Dea, “Procedure in Separation Cases,” ibid., pp. 322-28. 








NOTES 
SIMPLIFIED DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART 


What have we in mind when at the end of Mass we say: “Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, have mercy on us”? The majority of Catholic theologians 
reply that we address this prayer directly to “Christ’s living Heart of flesh 
as the symbol of His love for us”; and, according to Galtier, this explana- 
tion is “true and certain.’ Motherway similarly asserts that this is “common 
and certain” doctrine, because “with the exception of two or three theolo- 
gians deriving from the University of Innsbruck, all the rest who have tried 
to explain the devotion to the Sacred Heart have recognized as its proper 
object the Heart of flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ symbolizing His love.’” 

In due course we shall discuss the “Innsbruck opinion,” but for present 
purposes it suffices to state that the Innsbruck theologians are men of no 
mean theological standing. Besides, their opinion seems to be gaining ground 
rather than the contrary, since it has recently been adopted in the new 
series of theological textbooks produced by the Spanish Jesuits.’ Instead, 
then, of the “common opinion” being “certain,” as Galtier claims, it would 
be more reasonable to qualify it as “probable,” so that the devotion is still 
susceptible of other interpretations. This is the view of Bainvel, a leading 
authority on the subject, who has written the articles on it in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia and the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique. He writes: “This 
is a living devotion. It admits of development, and, in fact, is actually in 
process of development.””* 

The foregoing remarks are intended to show that “the question of the 
object of the devotion to the Heart of Jesus is still open,” as Noldin wrote 
in 1920.5 It would therefore seem licit to suggest very tentatively for dis- 
cussion an alternative form of the devotion, which appears to fulfill exactly 
its providential purpose of destroying Jansenism and increasing love of our 
Lord among the faithful. 

The remedy for Jansenism is to look on Christ not as a severe Judge 
but as a kind Friend. But how could this mental attitude be taught to the 


1 P. Galtier, De incarnatione ac redemplione (Paris, 1947) n. 297. 

2T. J. Motherway, “The Proper Object of the Devotion to the Sacred Heart,” Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record 51 (1938) 157. 

3 Sacrae theologiae summa 3 (Madrid, 1953) n. 541 ff. 

4J. Bainvel, Devotion to the Sacred Heart: The Doctrine and Its History, tr. E. Leahy 
(New York, 1924) p. 61. 

5H. Noldin, “Ueber den Gegenstand der Herz-Jesu-Andacht,” Theologisch-praktische 
Quartalschrift 73 (1920) 330. 
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faithful, to most of whom the theological language of papal documents 
would be unintelligible? Christ Himself provided the answer, namely, the 
widespread diffusion of images of His Heart as a symbol for His love for men. 
This pictorial device (which anticipated modern methods of advertizing) 
could be readily understood by all Catholics and was specially designed 
for this purpose, as Pius XI has explained in the Encyclical on “Reparation 
to the Sacred Heart’’: 


When in the seventeenth century divine charity had grown cold, and the vile 
heresy of Jansenism threatened to dry up the fountains of Christian piety by rep- 
resenting God as an implacable Judge rather than a loving Father, the benignity 
and kindness of the divine Redeemer manifested itself in the revelations of Paray- 
le-Monial. 


The purpose of this devotion, therefore, was to counteract Jansenism by 
representing God as “a loving Father” rather than as “an implacable 
Judge’”’—in this way curing contraries by contraries. The aim of devotion 
to the Sacred Heart is, accordingly, the representation of our Redeemer 
under the aspect of His love for men; in other words, the devotion is directed 
to the Person of Christ as loving mankind. But how can the expression, 
“Sacred Heart,” be identified with the whole Christ? Bainvel explains this 
as follows (although elsewhere he holds the “common opinion’’): 


In everyday language the word “‘heart,’”’ by a figure of speech which gram- 
marians call synecdoche, is often used to designate the person.... When we say, 
“What a great heart!”’, it is to the person we are directly alluding, not to his heart. 
This is done quite naturally in the devotion to the Sacred Heart. Margaret Mary 
says “Sacred Heart” just as she would say “Jesus.” In the two cases it is the 
Person she has directly in view. It has now become the general custom to designate 
Jesus by the name of the Sacred Heart. . .. This transference of the Heart to the 
Person . . . affords the devotion greater freedom and a wider sphere of action. The 
Sacred Heart brings before us the whole interior life of Jesus. ... Jesus Himself, 
all-loving . . . is known in the Sacred Heart.* 


If the proximate object of the devotion is thus understood as “Jesus Him- 
self, all-loving,” it becomes the basis of “a wider sphere of action” which 
includes not only confidence and reparation but also imitation of virtues of 
the Sacred Heart. Besides, when we pray /o the Sacred Heart, do we not 
pray directly to the Person of Christ, since “the living Heart of flesh” can- 
not of itself hear us? If so, why not clearly say so, instead of using obscure 
circumlocutions? 


6 J. Bainvel, “Coeur Sacré de Jésus (Dévotion au),”’ Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 
3, 284. Similarly, A. Hamon, Histoire de la dévotion au Sacré Coeur 4 (Paris, 1931) 150 ff. 
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It might perhaps be objected that Jesus said to Margaret Mary, “Behold 
this Heart...” and also that He expressed a desire “to be honored under 
the image of this Heart of flesh.” Yes, but here He seems to envisage mainly 
the propagation and conservation of the devotion by the diffusion of images 
of His Heart. Of course, the Heart of flesh, being the Heart of a divine Per- 
son, may be directly adored with latria as may the Precious Blood; yet, 
just as in the latter case we do not pray directly to the Precious Blood, so 
too it would appear more reasonable to pray directly to the Person rather 
than to the Heart of flesh. Hence the prayer at the end of Mass, “Cor Jesu 
sacratissimum, miserere nobis,” would appear to be equivalent to “Jesu 
amantissime, miserere nobis”; and similarly for other indulgenced prayers 
to the Sacred Heart. 

The above interpretation seems to be that of the main body of the faith- 
ful, who, for instance, speak of “a statue of the Sacred Heart,” obviously 
meaning the whole Christ, not the Heart alone. This widespread manner of 
speaking of, and praying to, “the Sacred Heart” could reasonably be taken 
as an indication of the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the development of 
the devotion: lex orandi, lex credendi. This development is described as 
follows by Solano (who elsewhere follows the “Innsbruck theologians’): 


The use of speech is changeable, and so it can happen that the name, “Heart of 
Jesus,” may designate directly the Person of Christ showing His Heart... . This 
manner of concept and speech is increasing in common use, so that Heart of Jesus 
is gradually acquiring a directly personal meaning, but in such a way that the 
Person of Christ is envisaged with respect to His interior life and especially His 
love, which has been so much despised. In like manner the term, “Immaculate 
Conception,” originally designated a special attribute of the Blessed Virgin, but 
little by little it has come to mean the person of Mary adorned with this attribute.’ 


But, is this the interpretation of the devotion intended by the Church, 
the one to which she has attached various indulgences? Dogmatic theolo- 
gians reply negatively. Bainvel, however, declares that, although Church 
documents clearly speak of the worship of “the Heart of flesh as the symbol 
of love,” nevertheless the same documents in other parts suggest that the 
devotion may also be practised by praying to the Sacred Heart as syn- 
onymous with the Person of “Jesus, all-loving.” His words are: 


... [Church] documents have made one point perfectly clear—devotion to the 
Sacred Heart is, first and foremost, devotion to the loving Heart of Jesus... . But 
there are other passages—often in the same documents—that point to something 
else as being also the object. Sometimes the reference is to our Lord’s sacred 


7 Sacrae theologiae summa 3, n. 545. 
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Person... to Jesus himself, wholly and entirely, designated personally by the 
name of the Sacred Heart.® 


In this latter sense devotion to the Sacred Heart (apart from its modern 
method of propagation and conservation) clearly becomes a very prominent 
Gospel devotion, revealed by Christ Himself (for instance, in the parable 
of the prodigal son) and practised by the Apostles as the “friends” of Christ. 
Our Lady also, according to this interpretation, would be our model of rep- 
aration to the Sacred Heart, the title of Reparatrix given her by Pius XI 
being thus readily explained without forcing its meaning.® 

With these thoughts in mind one may well ask: Why should the faithful 
who interpret the devotion in accordance with the practice of the Mother 
of God be deprived of the rewards promised by Christ in His revelations to 
Margaret Mary? Why, too, should they lose by this interpretation the in- 
dulgences attached by the Church to prayers to the Sacred Heart, since 
Church documents appear to indicate the possibility of this alternative 
interpretation? 

In summary, then, the following are the solutions of the problem under 
consideration: 

a) The “common opinion” is that the proximate object of the devotion 
is “Christ’s living Heart of flesh as the symbol of His love for us.” 

6) According to the “Innsbruck opinion” the proximate object of the 
devotion is “the ethical Heart’ of Christ, which Lercher describes as “the 
organic Heart, the animating soul . . . and the divine wisdom and charity of 
the Word. .. .””° Solano briefly explains the same object as “the Heart of 
flesh with the affective life and the whole interior life” of our divine Re- 
deemer," so that “explicitly and directly not the whole Person but the Heart 
is worshipped.””” In this opinion, as in the previous one, the remote (ma- 
terial) object is the Person of Christ. 

c) The “alternative explanation” suggests that (according to the context) 
the proximate object is either the Heart of flesh as the symbol of Christ’s 
love or the Person of Christ considered as loving mankind. In the latter 
simplified form of the devotion there would be no remote material object; 
the only material object would be Christ Himself. 

As regards the formal object, all theologians agree that it is the love of 
Christ, many favoring the whole love of Christ, i.e., the complexus of divine 


8 J. Bainvel, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 

Cf. Pius XI, Encyclical, Miserentissimus Redemptor (Acta apostolicae sedis 20 
[1928] 178). 

1 L. Lercher, Imstitutiones theologiae dogmaticae 3 (1934) n. 160. 

" Sacrae theologiae summa 3, n. 566. 12 Tbid., n. 545. 
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and human loves, because the ordinary faithful are not wont to make any 
abstraction or precision on this point. 

Finally, going back to the time of the revelations to St. Margaret Mary, 
the contention of the present discussion may be epitomized in the following 
words of J. Croiset, her spiritual director: 


...it is easy to see what is meant by the devotion to the Sacred Heart: by this 
devotion we mean the ardent love which we conceive for Jesus Christ [proximate 
material object] at the remembrance of all the marvels which He has wrought to 
show His tender love for us.... That is what we mean by the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and that is what it consists in. It cannot be reduced—as 
some people might think at seeing this titlke—to merely loving and honouring by 
special worship this Heart of flesh like ours, which forms part of the adorable Body 
of Jesus Christ. 

It is not that the Sacred Heart is not worthy of our adoration. . .. What we wish 
to make clear is that the word “heart” is taken here only in the figurative sense, 
... the principal motive [formal object] being the immense love which Jesus bears 
to us. 

Now as this love is altogether spiritual, it cannot be perceived by the senses; it 
was necessary, therefore, to find a symbol [to propagate the devotion], and what 
symbol could be more proper and more natural for love than the heart?!* 


It is to be noted that, when Croiset says that the word “heart” is to be 
taken “only in the figurative sense,” he does not mean that it should be 
taken purely metaphorically, as if devotion to the Sacred Heart were merely 
devotion to the love of Christ, excluding all worship of the real Heart of 
flesh—an opinion put forward by certain theologians of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries but now obsolete. Croiset previously explained that 
the proximate material object of the devotion is “Jesus Christ at the re- 
membrance of all the marvels He has wrought to show His tender love for 
us.” He therefore uses the word “heart” not as a mere metaphor but ac- 
cording to the figure of speech called synecdoche. The real Heart of Christ 
is thus worshipped exercile as part of the whole Christ, not signate as in the 
“common opinion.” 

It is also noteworthy that in the fifth lesson of the Office for the Feast of 
the Sacred Heart Piux XI insinuates that this devotion is not “fully and 
perfectly constituted” unless it is practised in the manner revealed to St. 
Margaret Mary. Her own spiritual director, Fr. Croiset, would have been in 
a good position to understand the practical implications of the revelations 
which she received. 


Canisius College, Sydney, Australia Tuomas V. FLEMING, S.J. 


13 J. Croiset, The Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Our Lord Jesus Christ, tr. P. O’Connell 
(Westminster, Md., 1948) p. 50. 
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A NOTE ON THE EUCHARISTIC FAST 


Two years ago Pope Pius XII, in the Apostolic Constitution, Christus 
Dominus, granted a relaxation of the Eucharistic fast under certain condi- 
tions, with a view to facilitating the celebration of Holy Mass and the re- 
ception of Holy Communion for those who were forced to suffer grave in- 
convenience in the fast from midnight, or to forego the use of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Every priest has seen the relief and consolation this concession 
has brought to the faithful, and the great help it has been to priests in certain 
difficult circumstances. 

This generous concession, however, has not been without its problems. 
As it excludes solid food after midnight even for those who must work all 
night at heavy labor, it has removed a more liberal concession which had 
previously existed in some circumstances, by which night workers could 
sometimes be permitted solid food up to four hours before receiving Com- 
munion. Also, the conditions of the present concessions are somewhat 
complicated, so that the faithful do not well understand them, and even 
the priests who are to be consulted by the faithful find it difficult to remember 
and interpret the concessions. 

These concessions were a notable departure from the age-old law of the 
Eucharistic fast, and had to be hedged about with careful precautions. Now, 
after two years of experience with the concessions, it might be permissible 
to look for indications of the possibility of simplifying the legislation. To 
this writer it seems that a short statement, such as we find in the canons of 
the Code of Canon Law, could set down the regulations in a way that would 
relieve much anxiety on the part of priests who have to counsel the faithful. 
Perhaps it might even be made so simple that consultation of a priest would 
not be needed, as is now the case in regard to the fast from midnight. 

In view of the fact that people who wish to communicate usually go to 
Mass soon after rising, unless they are prevented by necessary work, or the 
lack of an early Mass, or a long distance to the church, it would seem that 
an unconditional permission to take something by way of drink up until one 
hour before Communion would not reach much beyond the number of faith- 
ful who could now avail themselves of the conditional concession of some- 
thing by way of drink. Even if solid food were permitted up to three hours 
before any and every Communion, as it is now permitted for evening Com- 
munion, ordinarily people would not rise early enough to take solid food 
after the previous midnight, and the practice of the law would for the most 
part be the same as under the present law of fasting from midnight. An ex- 
ception to this would be the case of night workers, and these might well be 
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permitted solid nourishment as they were in many cases under an earlier 
privilege, and as day workers are now when communicating in the evening. 

Hence it would seem that there would be no extraordinary change in 
actual practice, and a great simplification in legislation would result, if the 
canons on the Eucharistic fast were revised in somewhat the following 
fashion: 


Ante celebrationem Missae vel receptionem sacrae communionis, abstineatur 
a potu alcoholico a media nocte, nisi quod potiones inter mensam suetae congrua 
moderatione inter refectionem sumi possint, exclusis semper liquoribus; cibus 
solidus ne sumatur intra tres horas ante receptionem SS. Sacramenti, nec aliquid 
per modum potus, excepta aqua naturali sine ullius elementi admixtione, intra 
horam unam. 

Infirmi autem, etiamsi non decumbant, possunt nulla adjecta ante communi- 
onem temporis limitatione, sumere aliquid per modum medicinae etiam solidae, 
exclusis alcoholicis, atque urgente notabili incommodo, de consulto confessarii si 
non sint sacerdotes, etiam aliquid per modum potus. 


Such or a similar simplification of the law would surely be received with 
gratitude by the faithful and their shepherds, and we may respectfully and 
obediently hope that eventually our Supreme Shepherd will find it opportune 
to introduce some such simplification. 


Hiroshima, Japan Hirary R. Wenrts, S.J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PRIMITIVE MAN AND His Wor p Picture. By Wilhelm Koppers. Trans- 
lated by Edith Raybould. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1952. $3.50. 

Like the German edition, of which it is a translation and revision, this 
book is a scholarly piece of work and meets the expectations we have of 
Fr. Koppers and the Vienna Culture Historical School. It is a reconstruction 
of earliest human history as known from the world picture of our con- 
temporaneous ancestors, the present-day most primitive peoples. K. limits 
himself wisely to the religious and moral history of mankind. The starting 
points are the cosmogonies of these primitives, their ethical history as 
exemplified in the law of exogamy, and, above all, their notion of a Supreme 
Being. The most valuable contribution is the demonstration of the relation 
of the Indian primitives’ notion of Bhagwan to Hindu and Buddhist re- 
ligion. It shows K. at his best as an Indologist. 

Had K. been content to provide this religious and moral world picture 
of the present-day primitives, there would be little to cavil at. The religion 
of our contemporary primitives is fascinating—so much so that an inquiring 
mind seeks to explore its origins. The fact of primitive monotheism cannot 
be seriously contested. But, in the light of the long history of man, it is 
dangerous to go beyond the ethnological facts as known today. K., following 
in the footsteps of W. Schmidt, does precisely that, and concludes that the 
only explanation of this monotheism lies in the persistence of an original 
divine revelation. His own confrére, Fritz Bornemann, S.V.D., now editor 
of Anthropos, views this as a regrettable step which cannot be taken in the 
state of the evidence, and one which detracts from the scientific reputation 
of the late Fr. Schmidt (cf. F. Bornemann, “P. Wilhelm Schmidts Be- 
deutung fiir die Theologie,” Schweizerische Kirchenzeitung 122 [July 15, 
1954] 337-39). There is no warrant in the ethnological evidence for this 
leap over unknown millennia to the very dawn of human history. Nor can 
any really indisputable reasons drawn from other sciences, except theology, 
dictate or legitimate the conclusion. Bornemann feared that Schmidt had 
used theology not merely as a negative but as a positive or supportive 
norm. The reviewer entertains the same misgiving in regard to K.’s argu- 
ment. 

In his lectures at Vienna during the thirties, K. used to admit that 
Schmidt’s picture of primitive religion may have been overdrawn. There is 
no hint of the same corrective in the present book. Yet Catholic scholars 
have found this an idealization. The fact of primitive monotheism, even 
unidealized, is such a refreshing oasis in the history of religions that we 
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should not add anything to it. It stands out in bold relief, like the pyramids 
of Egypt. Moreover, the names of Schmidt, Koppers, Gusinde, and Sche- 
besta, all members of the Vienna School and of the Society of the Divine 
Word, are indelibly inscribed on this achievement. Let the record stand 
there for the present. 

K. saw fit to add to the volume a lengthy appendix on the physical 
evolution of man. There is evidence of a wide acquaintance with some of 
the authorities on this subject; but, again, it sounds too much like a loyal 
defense of the Holy Father’s judgment that human evolution has not been 
adequately proved. Certainly the path of evolution is more of a problem 
today than ever; but we must carefully avoid any convenient selection of 
data for our argument and never give the impression that we find any 
satisfaction in the discomfiture of serious scientists. 

It has been painful to point out several disagreements with K. The 
reviewer trusts, however, that a mutual love of truth will still unite him 
with a revered professor. 


Bellarmine College, Plattsburgh, N.Y. Hucu J. Brater, S.J. 


Gop Wsxo Acts. By G. Ernest Wright. Studies in Biblical Theology 8. 
Chicago: Regnery, 1952. Pp. 132. $1.25. 

In modern parlance it is a “biblical existentialism” that Prof. Wright 
proposes in this absorbing and valuable contribution to biblical theology. 
As the subtitle (“Biblical Theology as Recital’’) indicates, W.’s concept of 
theology approximates liturgy: “biblical theology is first and foremost a 
theology of recital. The worshipper listens to the recital and by means of 
historical memory and identification, he participates, so to speak, in the 
original events (p. 28).” “It is a reflection on the meaning of God’s acts 
more than it is ‘a study of the religious ideas of the Bible in their historical 
context’ ”’ (p. 32). What are these acts of God? For the OT the basic ones 
are the deliverance at the Exodus, the covenant at Sinai, the grant of the 
Promised Land. These are the heart of the OT kerygma, as we learn from 
the earliest confessions of faith (e.g., Dt 26, Jos 24). From this Heilsge- 
schichte Israel inferred its conception of God, election (e.g., choice of the 
patriarchs), its interpretation of the whole life of the people within the law 
of the covenant. 

At this point one has the feeling that W. is glossing over the objective 
reality of certain OT narratives. Thus, it is not clear whether the choice 
of the patriarchs is only an inference or an objective historical fact. Inference 
plays a large role in W.’s concept of biblical theology: “Inferences are 
constantly made from the acts and are interpreted as integral parts of the 
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acts themselves...” (p. 57). More importantly and, I think, with greater 
validity, W. emphasizes that the being and attributes of God are inferences 
from events; they are not the result of speculative thought. Yahweh was 
the Lord of history and it is in relation to His revelation of Himself in 
history that His nature is to be described. 

The situation is similar for the biblical doctrine on man. The OT knowl- 
edge of man is inferred from the way he acts in response to God’s activity; 
man is not to be known apart from knowledge of God. The OT reveals man 
by describing his reaction to the various situations in which he finds himself: 
Eden, the spiritual problem of the elect (faith) experienced by the patriarchs 
and others, the obligations arising within the Israelite community from the 
covenant. Again, W. is emphatic in rejecting the idea that the OT says 
anything about man as he is in himself (quoting Brunner effectively in this 
connection). Thus he regards Gn 1:26 (man made in the image and likeness 
of God) as an inference from God’s creative activity: because of man’s 
intimate association with God and because he is put on this earth to rule 
it, the inference is made that he was created in God’s image. This minimal 
interpretation would not allow of any conclusion concerning the corporeal 
or spiritual resemblance between man and God; such a conclusion would 
be an expansion of an unexplained and undefined symbol, going beyond 
the intention of the author. While the reviewer admits that Scholastic 
speculation on this text can incorrectly expand its meaning, he is un- 
willing to absolve the biblical writer from serious thought on the term he 
uses. Whether or not the hagiographer could explain it, his intention is to 
indicate a resemblance between God and man. A mere participation in 
God’s rule does not do justice to the term, which is used to indicate the 
similarity between Adam and Seth in Gn 5:3 (also written by P). 

One can only indicate in this review that W. sketches a complete outline 
of biblical theology (pp. 112-15). He admits the difficulty of fitting the 
wisdom literature into his “recital” theology; it is, for one thing, more 
speculative than he allows biblical theology to be. It is surely desirable 
that he put flesh on this skeleton and eventually produce a complete theology 
of the Bible. He might ponder the criticism that his vigorous reaction to 
systematic theology has carried him to extremes in ruling out any teaching 
of general religious truth apart from an historical event, although his empha- 
sis on the historical framework of God’s revelation is certainly welcome. 
Although he starts from radically different premises, much of his method 
and many of his conclusions will be noticed with profit by Catholic theo- 
logians. 


The Catholic University of America RoLanD E. Murpny, O. Car. 
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Tue Root OF THE VINE. Essays in Biblical Theology. By Anton Fridrich- 
sen and other members of Uppsala University. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. Pp. vii + 160. $4.75. 

For twenty years, under the direction of the late Prof. Anton Fridrichsen, 
the theological faculty of the University of Uppsala has been enriching the 
field of biblical scholarship by its many and varied contributions. Previ- 
ously known to a limited circle by articles in scientific journals, the work of 
the school is now presented to a wider English-reading public by the present 
book. 

The title for the volume emphasizes the organic connection between the 
two Testaments, developing it according to selected key concepts. The 
first is “The Theology of Creation in the Old and New Testaments,” written 
by Gésta Lindeskog. His studies have enabled L. to write a monograph on 
the subject from which he culls certain conclusions in the present essay. 
The similarity between the concept in the OT and the NT is presented 
according to a scheme borrowed from Cullmann. OT: creation: Adam— 
the chosen people—the remnant; N7: the new creation: the Second Adam— 
the Church—mankind. Thus one perceives the movement of the religious 
thought from particularism to universalism. Although in the OT the idea 
of the people of God was an obstacle to universalism, in the NT universalism 
is made possible by the idea of God’s people in the Bible. This subject, 
“The Idea of God’s People in the Bible,” is treated at length by G. Danell, 
who observes that the Servant Songs at times represent an individual, at 
times a group, just as Christ represents in Himself the whole of Israel. In 
Scholastic terminology we would speak of the personal and the mystical 
Christ. 

The important third chapter, from: the pen of Anton Fridrichsen, is en- 
titled, “Jesus, St. John and St. Paul.” It is said that Jesus never had a 
disciple who handed down His tradition and interpreted it, for He only 
proclaimed the urgent message of what is taking place and what is required. 
Paul, however, fulfilled the intention of Jesus, who took the Messianic 
title, “Son of Man,” and in His thought, words, and activity is found the 
concept of the Church. Concerning the Eucharist, “Probably no one now 
seriously believes that the narratives of the Lord’s Supper in the Synoptic 
Gospels are merely an antedating of the Eucharistic ritual of the later 
Church” (p. 42). Paul and John are said to agree in seeing the presence of 
Jesus associated with the breaking of the bread by saying, “This is my 
body,” i.e., this is myself. On the subject of ancient history the author 
rightly insists on the value of tradition, for “tradition in all its abundance, 
variation and multiplicity will be the mirror in which historical reality is 
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reflected.” The full import of the words and the need of limitation of the 
application of the principle will be better understood when individual cases 
are discussed. Concerning the Church the author states that there was a 
common but richly differentiated faith and life in the one primitive Church, 
and the yery unity in multiplicity is an evident token of the historical 
reality of the NT. However, the author feels that the old method of re- 
search which compared concepts, formulations, statements of faith, and 
doctrines was inadequate. In this matter one can see how recent Catholic 
studies also have tended to show the various stages in which a doctrine 
becomes more and more definite. 

Chapter 4, “The Called and the Chosen,” is contributed by Krister 
Stendahl, now teaching at Harvard University Divinity School, and deals 
with the biblical doctrine of election and predestination. He studies some 
of the recent interpretations, among them Lutheran and Calvinistic. The 
problem of uniting predestination and human responsibility, he thinks, did 
not arise for the Jew because he thought in images “where contradictory 
facts and conceptions can be put together in a kind of significant mosaic”’ 
(p. 67). The author maintains that the text, ‘““Many are called, but few 
are chosen” (Mt 20:16), is authentic and means that few are to be saved, 
a belief found in Jewish apocalyptic. The final conclusion is that the elect 
are righteous and the righteous elect, because good works are the authenti- 
cating fruit of divine election. If the essay does not make easy reading and 
fails to convince the reader, he will no doubt remember his seminary days 
and the theses on predestination. 

The fifth chapter, written by Harald Sahlin, treats “The New Exodus of 
Salvation according to Saint Paul.” Eschatological salvation through the 
Messiah was expected according to the pattern of the historical Exodus 
under Moses, a typology found in many Rabbinic texts and in St. Paul, 
who has about forty references or allusions to the history of the Exodus, 
particularly when treating baptism and the Eucharist. Thus, the author 
claims, the NT can be regarded as a detailed fulfillment of the types of 
the OT Exodus, and modern theology has lost by its failure to realize the 
importance and meaning of Exodus typology. 

The next topic is “The Ministry in the New Testament,” presented by 
Harald Riesenfeld. The apostles, he states, were conscious of their vocation, 
whose form came from the Jewish shaliach institution but whose content 
was derived from the fact that Christ’s own activity continues in His 
Church. There was no radical distinction between the ministry in the early 
Church and in later times, because there is no essential difference be- 
tween the functions and ministrations of the Church in the time of Christ’s 
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earthly presence and the time when He is invisibly present throughout the 
centuries. Just as the Messiah is part of the structure of the Church, so 
also is the ministry. The glorified Christ continues and works in His Church 
through those who speak and act in His name. 

The final chapter is Bo Reicke’s “A Synopsis of Early Christian Preach- 
ing.” This rich and stimulating study can best be summarized in the au- 
thor’s own conclusions. In the early Church, preaching was related to the 
whole corpus of traditions, and one may speak of the “apostolic succession” 
of the forms of preaching from Jesus to the apostles and then to others. 
The forms varied considerably in view of the purpose of the preacher, 
whether it was conversion, instruction and edification, testament or 
revelation. And a difference was observable in the various preachers, i.e., 
Jesus, the apostles, or ordinary preachers. 

All in all, the book is a very valuable contribution to biblical theology, 
though its general trend may displease not a few critics. Because of the 
importance given to typology throughout, one wishes that an entire chapter 
could have been devoted to this subject. 


Weston College Joun J. Cottins, S.J. 


STUDIES IN THE Book oF LAMENTATIONS. By Norman K. Gottwald. 
Studies in Biblical Theology 14. Chicago: Allenson, 1954. Pp. 122. $1.25. 

These studies call attention to the importance of Lamentations for a 
proper understanding of Jewish history and religion. Regret is expressed 
for the practice among critics of discussing questions about date and author- 
ship to the neglect of the real meaning of the poems. 

These poems were written during the exile. Present sorrow, keenly felt 
and poured forth with all the energy of an ardent spirit, dominates the 
whole in such a way as to place the time of their composition at that critical 
period when the Jewish homeland lay in ruins and the flower of her people 
were still exiles in Babylon. This exile was a supreme test of faith in Yahweh. 
Many fell back into idolatry, and more were tempted to do so. Though the 
Lamentations depict the suffering in all its severity and clearly attribute 
it to the deliberate and immediate action of God, they also acknowledge 
that the sins of the nation had justly incurred the divine wrath, and they 
call for repentance and conversion. In this there is hope for forgiveness and 
restoration. This restoration is not described in the poems, but it would 
surely include the main institutional characteristics of Judaism. 

Four of the five poems are acrostic in form, and the verses of the fifth 
are limited to the number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet. This is ac- 
counted for because the full alphabet gives a sense of completeness and 
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by its strict discipline leads to the expression of controlled emotion as 
opposed to wild grief. The poems are supposed to have been written as 
separate compositions, perhaps for the recurrence annually of a day of 
mourning for the national calamity. The acrostic form would then have 
been also an aid to memory. The combination of the poems into one book 
came only later, though it could have been made by the original composer. 

For literary reasons it is considered highly doubtful that Jeremias was 
the author, but it is acknowledged that “there is nothing in the book that 
Jeremias could not have written (with the possible exception of his own 
eulogy in chapter three), and its inclusion among the prophets in the Hel- 
lenistic canon and English versions was well advised.” It is difficult to see 
why chapter 3 should be excepted, since Jeremias speaks so much of himself 
in his prophecies, and the literary reasons, which get only this vague men- 
tion here, have long since received satisfactory explanations. 

Stress is laid on the wide influence that these poems had on subsequent 
Jewish thought. They set the standard for post-exilic elegies and were used 
in Jewish liturgy from about A.D. 70 (as later in the Church’s sorrowing in 
Holy Week). They carried on the prophetic tradition which had foretold 
the doom and counselled submission and fidelity to Yahweh even when His 
ways were mysterious and His representatives, whether priests or prophets, 
had proved unfaithful. Finally they also united the priestly and prophetic 
aspects of Judaism. 

This influence cannot be denied, but the emphasis placed upon it here 
should not be allowed to obscure the fact that both during and after the 
exile the people had many other sources of consolation and instruction. 
The prophets consistently described the punishment for the nation’s sins 
as remedial and exhorted the people to hold firmly to their trust in God, no 
matter how hidden His plans for them might be. Lamentations is in this 
fine tradition and contributes its part, but only its part. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary Wri A. Down, S.J. 


Die JOHANNESBRIEFE. By Rudolf Schnackenburg. Herders Theologischer 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, ed. Alfred Wikenhauser, Vol. 13, Fasc. 3. 
Freiburg: Herder, 1953. Pp. xx + 300. 

German Catholics, though not without popular and semi-popular ex- 
planations of the Scriptures, have hitherto lacked a detailed and rigorously 
scientific exposition of the whole NT in their native tongue. The value of 
such a commentary to specialists in the Bible, to professors of theology, and 
to pastors eager for an exhaustive interpretation is manifest. To fill the gap 
a fourteen-volume commentary is projected under the general editorship of 
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A. Wikenhauser, whose competence in the field of NT studies is inter- 
nationally recognized. The present volume on the Epistles of St. John is 
the first of the contemplated series to appear and serves as an illustration 
of its guiding principles and methods of execution. 

Each of the three Johannine Epistles is preceded by an introduction. 
How thorough this endeavors to be may be gathered from the number and 
character of the topics treated in connection with 1 Jn. Schnackenburg 
deals succinctly but searchingly with its literary form and genre, its stylistic 
qualities, its structure and unity, the heresies combatted, its attitude 
toward contemporary religions, its relationship to the Fourth Gospel, the 
readers for whom it was destined, the authorship and date. There are 
special sections on the text, the comma Johanneum, and the canonicity of 
the Epistle. In all his discussions S. strives to use the latest literature. 

The German version of the Epistles and above all the attendant com- 
mentary constitute the main part of the work. Textual, philological, geo- 
graphical, archaeological, and other notes of a similar character are not 
lacking but they have been reduced to a necessary minimum. The chief 
stress is upon the theological content of the Epistles. Salient features of 
their doctrine are treated in twelve learned and judicious excursuses: (1) 
meaning and import of the testimony of the witnesses in 1 Jn 1:1 f.; (2) 
fellowship with God; (3) heretical gnosis and Christian apperception of 
God; (4) the Johannine immanence formulae; (5) brotherly love; (6) the 
concept of “world” in 1 Jn 2:15-17; (7) the prehistory of the expectation 
of Antichrist; (8) divine sonship and generation from God; (9) the concept 
of spirit in 1 Jn; (10) love as an attribute peculiar to God’s essence; (11) 
God’s witness and faith; (12) the Christian and sin. These excursuses 
embody and expound the main problems of the theology of the Epistles. 

The bibliography has omitted nothing of importance. It comprises 
editions of the text, books of general utility, commentaries (ancient, medi- 
eval, and modern), and special literature relating to the Epistles. Books and 
articles cited more frequently in abbreviated form have been specially 
listed Abbreviations have been arranged topically and alphabetically. 
There is an index of subjects and another of Greek words. 

All the resources of modern science and technical skill have been utilized 
to provide the student with an adequate commentary. The author’s views 
may not meet with universal acclaim but they will always prove stimulat- 
ing. If the rest of the series is on a par with this volume, it will constitute 
an achievement of distinct value to the world of Catholic theology. 


St. Mary’s College MICHAEL J. GRUENTHANER, S.J. 
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THE ACTS OF THE PAGAN Martyrs: ACTA ALEXANDRINORUM. Greek 
text edited with commentary by Herbert A. Musurillo, S.J. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1954. Pp. xiii + 299. 35s($5.60). 

Six years ago Fr. Musurillo published a handy survey of the complex 
and interesting problems connected with some papyrus fragments known 
as Acta Alexandrinorum (‘“The Pagan Acts of the Martyrs,’”’ THEOLOGICAL 
Srupres 10 [1949] 555-64). Now he prints a critical text of all these docu- 
ments, including several newly identified ones, with detailed textual, his- 
torical, and interpretative commentary and five appendices which discuss 
the qualities, origins, and purposes of these writings. The book is beauti- 
fully printed and reasonably priced. 

This is an admirable piece of work, a model of effective scholarship, with 
all those qualities of thorough research, objectivity of approach, clarity of 
analysis, and precision of documentation which make American scholar- 
ship, when at its best like this, the most useful there is. The book is a great 
credit to its author and raises hopes of more good things to come. 

The twenty-one texts here published constitute the entire corpus of this 
interesting literature of Alexandrian political resistance to Roman domina- 
tion in the first two centuries of the Christian era. They are often very 
badly preserved, full of vexing gaps. M. has carefully revised all the texts, 
working from the original papyri where possible and drawing on the many 
textual and interpretative studies made on these documents over the past 
century. His familiarity with all the technicalities of scholarship in this 
complex field is of the highest level, and he makes numerous contributions 
of his own to the reconstruction of the corrupted text and to their exact 
understanding. His critical apparatus and commentary have an honest 
objectivity and preciseness of detail which make for great confidence in 
using the book, and the indices are fully adequate for all needs of search 
or reference. Translations are given of the better preserved texts. 

The theologian will primarily be interested in the relevance of this 
material to a better understanding of the Acts of the early Christian martyrs. 
The acute and balanced analysis of this aspect of the documents is a major 
merit of M.’s edition. He discusses all the arguments of various scholars 
and comes to the conclusion that these writings are based on official court 
minutes of the trials of notable Alexandrian Greeks who scorned the “‘bar- 
barian” power of Rome and for their defiance met violent death which they 
greeted or even courted with a high-minded patriotic disdain. These men 
were looked upon as heroes, in the tradition of Achilles, Antigone, Socrates, 
and the Maccabees, and honored in the Alexandrian clubs as models of the 
endangered Hellenic way of life. The records of their trials were reworked, 
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in varying degree, to give literary vividness by way of dramatic confronta- 
tions and debate and to amplify their impact as political propaganda. 
These accounts would then be circulated among sympathetic Greeks on a 
“private” basis to edify and encourage them and stir up their pride in an 
irretrievable past. They are thus fundamentally historical in value, but with 
some fictional expansions or embellishments. The extant pieces reflect the 
political tensions in the Greek world under Roman rule, and are often bitterly 
anti-Roman in tone. Some are also openly anti-Semitic, protesting the in- 
fluence of “impious” Jews who are a foreign body hostile to Roman as well 
as Greek views of life and religion, or unreliable turncoats who have aban- 
doned their own convictions to buy power in Roman ruling circles. 

M. discounts direct Stoic or Cynic inspiration for these writings, but 
points out plausible roots (hitherto neglected) in the tradition of Hellenistic 
Greek novels: the same sense of Greek superiority over non-Greek, a similar 
love of one’s native city, and a “mystic” emphasis on suffering and death. 

Did the Acts of the Christian martyrs consciously imitate these cleverly 
colored accounts of pagan heroes slain by Roman tyranny? Some scholars 
have so argued. There are obvious parallels: use of the dramatic court- 
minutes style, lively verbal exchanges and aphorisms, heroic contempt for 
death, defiance and even insult toward Roman judges. But the parallelism 
does not prove dependence, M. cautions, and he points out that the reader 
of the Christian Acts is in a totally different world. The Christians died not 
in proud disdain of an “uncultured usurping tyranny” but out of loyalty to 
Christ and to the noble moral and doctrinal truths of their divinely taught 
ideal. The authentic accounts of Christian martyrdoms likely resemble these 
records of pagan political victims because of similarity of circumstances 
rather than deliberate imitation. Nevertheless, the background is illuminated 
by these “Acts of the Pagan Martyrs” and this fine edition and analysis 
shows the value to the Church of having Catholic scholars of this caliber in 
the field of “pagan” Classics. 


West Baden College RaymonpD V. SCHODER, S.J. 


TRADITION AND SCRIPTURE IN THE EARLY Cuurcu. By E. Flesseman- 
Van Leer. Assen: Van Gorcum, 1954. Pp. 210. 

Among the most vital theological questions of the present is the notion 
of tradition and its relation to Scripture as a source of Christian faith. 
Whereas older Protestant scholars had resolutely opposed sola scriptura to 
the teaching of a living Church as a font of revelation, the research of their 
descendants has led many to a fairer estimate of tradition. Indeed, it is not 
uncommon now to hear tradition extolled as the very life of the Church by 
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whose voice revelation reaches man. While it is obvious (but important to 
remember) that the word “church” means something far different to those 
who do not share our faith, this new direction in Protestant theology has 
opened up a wide avenue of approach between us. Let it suffice to recall the 
courteous exchanges between Cullmann, Daniélou, and Bacht, to name but 
a few. 

The author of this work is a graduate of Union Theological Seminary and 
he has lectured before Y.M.C.A. student groups along the eastern seaboard 
before returning to Holland. His study is a clear, well-documented historical 
examination of what the Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists, Irenaeus, and 
Tertullian had to say about the two formal authorities on which they based 
their faith. Each writer is considered in turn and, as far as the extant and 
relevant material will allow, is made to answer the question, how the revela- 
tion of God was known to him. Not all have responded with the same clarity 
or fulness. The Apostolic Fathers, for instance, are almost wholly taken up 
with the content of Christ’s message and bother little with an explicit formu- 
lation of its authoritative sources. A whole century would elapse before the 
fiery African, Tertullian, would describe the domina mater ecclesia as the 
repository of faith and the guardian of revelation received from the Apostles. 
Tertullian understands the teaching of the Church as the primary source of 
faith and, as F. maintains, the doctrine of the Church is for him the criterion 
by which the exegesis of Scripture is to be judged. Because Irenaeus and 
Tertullian have more clearly recognized the problems connected with tradi- 
tion and Scripture and explicitly treated of their interrelation, approximately 
half of the book is concerned with their views, while their predecessors are 
examined with the hope of finding, at least inchoatively, some of these ideas. 

No one will be surprised that, despite broad agreement on many matters, 
much room for debate between Protestants and Catholics still remains. 
It is difficult to see how the writer can justify the opinion that Tertullian 
sees in the episcopate a factor belonging, not to the essence of the Church, 
but rather to its well-being. In the light of his pre-Montanist De praescrip- 
tione 32 (explicitly mentioning the order of bishops, whose uninterrupted 
succession guarantees the apostolicity of their churches) it seems meaningless 
to say that, in Tertullian’s thinking, the episcopate belongs to the bene esse 
and not the esse of the Church. Nor may we overlook the fact that Tertullian’s 
teaching about the primacy as a personal gift to Peter (a crucial difference 
between Cullmann and us) is found in one of his more violent Montanist 
works, De pudicitia, where the Montanist idea, setting the spiritual Church 
against the hierarchically organized, has reached the term of its develop- 
ment. From this time, as Quasten has remarked, the Church of the spirit 
and the Church of the bishops are in total opposition. 
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These differences of opinion, to which several more might be added, are 
not meant to diminish the value of this book for professional patrologists 
and Church historians. It is all to the good that much common ground be- 
tween us has been discovered and that the author has frankly and ac- 
curately stated in his conclusion that our divergences on such concepts as 
apostolic teaching, tradition, and Scripture, which we hold in common, rest 
upon our essentially different beliefs on the nature and function of the Church. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Moriarty, S.J. 


THE Younc AucustTINnE: THE GROWTH OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S MIND UP TO 
His Conversion. By John J. O’Meara. London-New York-Toronto: 
Longmans, 1954. Pp. xv + 215. 21s. 

To assert that this is the best introduction in English to the Confessions 
would be damning with faint praise, for there are few competitors. To de- 
scribe it as a popular presentation of recent research on Augustine’s con- 
version might convey the false impression that the author has merely pack- 
aged for general consumption the products of other men’s intuitions and toil. 
The truest picture may be given, perhaps, by saying that, besides realizing 
his modestly restricted purpose (“presenting in English as much of the in- 
formation about Augustine’s ideas up to the time of his conversion as is 
now available and can be transmitted to a wider public without all the pano- 
ply of Wissenschaft”), Prof. O’Meara, of Trinity College, Dublin, has also 
achieved a portrait that is balanced, personal, and in some details original. 
Without all the panoply of Wissenschaft, indeed, but not without its sub- 
stantial armor, this book provides the general reader with an excellent com- 
panion to one of the classic autobiographies (though the author denies that 
the Confessions belong in that genre) of all times, and offers to students of 
the Bishop of Hippo a serious and competent study. 

For the ordinary reader there is a clear and readable account of the in- 
tellectual growth of Augustine, based primarily on the Confessions them- 
selves. Such a procedure, naturally, calls for some evaluation of the reliabil- 
ity of this source, and in an introductory note we are presented with the 
author’s position on its genre, basic theme, and unity. The first three chap- 
ters, on the birthplace, early training, and adolescence of the Saint, are rich 
in background details. The Manichean period, often neglected because of 
preoccupation with the Neo-Platonic influences, receives adequate attention 
in two chapters, the second of which also develops the role of friendship in 
the formation of the ardent young African. The next two chapters describe 
the gradual drift from Manicheism into a state of affinity with the scepticism 
of the New Academy (the temperament of Augustine, thinks the author, 
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excluded his ever settling down as a sceptic). Thus we are brought to the 
crucial years at Milan and Cassiciacum. The chapter, “Ambrose and Am- 
bition,” is of special interest in connection with Courcelle’s study of the 
relations of the two Saints. The last four chapters examine the central prob- 
lems of the role of Neo-Platonism and the historical character of the folle 
lege scene. An epilogue treats briefly of the early dialogues (the author re- 
states his position, elsewhere developed, that they are fictional) and the 
vision of Ostia. 

What especially recommends this work to the student of Augustine is its 
sobriety in dealing with disputed points, without, however, refusing to take 
a stand. The popular orientation of the book precludes a detailed justifica- 
tion of all of O’Meara’s positions, and sometimes we are given little more 
than his conclusions. Not infrequently, though, his point is argued through, 
especially with relation to Courcelle’s Recherches sur les Confessions de saint 
Augustin, whose great value he acknowledges, while refusing its main theses. 
Thus, he maintains, the biographical portions of the Confessions are not 
merely preliminary to the commentary on Genesis. It is not proven that 
Ambrose’s sermons were the principal source from which Augustine im- 
bibed a synthesis of Neo-Platonism and Christianity. The /olle lege scene is 
not fictitious. 

Among the points of greatest originality are the playing down of the im- 
portance of the Hortensius, the lengthy comparison of the conversions of 
Newman and Augustine, and, especially striking, the detailed treatment of 
the role of the Incarnation in the break with Neo-Platonism (here he believes 
that Porphyry, rather than Plotinus, was the dominant influence and prin- 
cipal adversary from the start). 

Scholarship at once genuine and unpretentious makes this book a capable 
response to a long-standing need, and permits the hope that its author will 
continue to keep the English-reading public abreast of Augustinian re- 
search. 


W oodstock College Tuomas E. Crarkg, S.J. 


TRANSIENCY AND PERMANENCE. The Nature of Theology according to 
St. Bonaventure. By George H. Tavard, A.A. St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: 
Franciscan Institute, 1954. Pp. vii + 263. $3.75. 

The past thirty years have seen a gradual revaluation of the work of the 
great Scholastic theologians of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Fr. 
Tavard’s book fits into this movement. It is not precisely a companion piece 
to Chenu’s introduction to St. Thomas, but it is situated and illumined by 
the analyses of the historical setting presented in the work of Chenu, Gilson, 
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de Ghellinck, Grabmann, Landgraf, Pelster, and Van Steenberghen. Within 
that setting T. presents the concept of theology from which St. Thomas 
departed or advanced, depending on your view of the outcome. This is no 
idle question. Van Steenberghen has remarked that it is the task of modern 
theological criticism to decide if the theologians of the thirteenth century 
sinned by intemperance or indiscretion in their interpretation of the faith 
with the aid of philosophical categories. T. does not make this criticism his 
direct aim. But he believes that a consideration of the whole theological 
tradition will reveal an element which has not received the attention it de- 
serves. This is the concept of theology as the development of the faith not 
only in the collective life of the Church but also in the theologian as an 
individual. To establish his point, T. studies Bonaventure’s notion of 
theology. 

In an introductory chapter T. traces the evolution of the idea of theology 
from St. Augustine to the thirteenth century. Running through most formu- 
lations is the notion of theology as a synthesis of Christian culture, with 
secular learning organized and drawn upon to help in the understanding of 
Scripture. There is continual concern for the mutual growth and inter- 
action of knowledge and love, centered in the understanding of an adhesion 
to Christ. T. goes on to analyze Bonaventure’s theology as summing up this 
tradition. Part I, “The Three Books,” studies Bonaventure’s imagery of the 
book and his definition of theology. He saw man’s search for divine truth as 
a process of reading it in a book: the books of nature, the soul, and Scripture. 
The result of this reading provides the content of theology. Theology itself 
is defined in several complementary ways. Its /otum universale is the credible 
insofar as it passes into the realm of intelligibility; the credible is the datum 
of faith, and full intelligibility will be attained only in the beatific vision. 
This totum universale comes to us as a thing or a sign, and the sign here is 
called a sacrament; for propositions of theology are attempts to grasp the 
sacred reality to which they point. The /otum integrale is the synthesis of the 
diverse objects of the /otum universale, linking the signs and the reality to 
which they point. Only one reality does this, and that is Christ. Finally, 
there is the principium radicale, reached by progressive reductions of theol- 
ogy’s subject matter to an irreducible archetype. This is God, as principle 
of all things, as the absolutely irreducible. Theology, then, is the search for 
the intelligibility of the truths of the faith in the hope of finding it, through 
the mediation of Christ, in God. 

Part II, “Intellectualism,” discusses what might be termed Bonaventure’s 
theological methodology. Here T. crosses ground that bears the scars of 
many battles, and he picks his way carefully. He insists that Bonaventure 
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gave a large place to reason in theology and was quite optimistic about its 
value, but that he was rather diffident on the place and value of philosophy. 
In T.’s opinion, although Bonaventure knew Aristotle’s definition of science, 
he used the term scientia to imply no more than knowledge with certainty. 
This is an analogical concept, with Aristotelian science as one analogate and 
the science of Scripture as another. 

In Part III, entitled “Wisdom,” T. considers Bonaventure’s explanation 
of theology as a habit which is between speculation and practice, implying 
both knowledge and love. This habit is wisdom. It perfects the “extended 
intellect,” which T. had described in an earlier chapter as “the ‘intellect’ 
giving rise to a love which compels the soul to translate into practical be- 
havior what it both knows and loves” (p. 92). In this view the affectus is the 
nobler part of the soul, the scope of theology is both practical and specula- 
tive, and the practical function is primary. The whole doctrine is set in the 
context of Christ’s function as universal Mediator accomplishing the recon- 
ciliation of the world to God and thus setting the pattern for theology. 
Bonaventure’s sapiential argumentation is from Scripture, authority, reason, 
and a category known as experientia. This is varied; it includes arguments 
from convenientia, congrutias, and pietas. This last argument is not merely 
one which fosters devotion; rather it springs from a perception of the proper 
order between the world and God. Personal spiritual experience is involved 
and with it the influence of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. In this line the high- 
est stages lead into mystical experience. 

T.’s conclusion, which sustains the markedly irenic tone of the whole, 
invites the followers of St. Thomas to compare him with Bonaventure on 
the main points of Bonaventure’s concept of theology. This, he believes, has 
not been done; too much emphasis has been put on the notion of science as 
applied to theology. Bonaventure’s theology is a permanent possession of 
the Church. Gilson has noted that in 1588 Sixtus V proclaimed, and in 1879 
Leo XIII repeated, that both Thomas and Bonaventure were involved in 
the construction of the Scholastic synthesis of the Middle Ages and that 
today both men must be seen as representing it: “duae olivae et duo can- 
delabra in domo Dei lucentia.” T.’s splendid study—despite the typographi- 
cal errors, the flaws in spelling, grammar, and style, and the absence of an 
index—does credit to the Franciscan Institute’s Theology Series. 


W oodstock College Francis M. KEatine, S.J. 


KATHOLISCHE DocMatTIK. Vol. 4, Part 2: VoN DEN LETZTEN DINGEN. 
By Michael Schmaus. Munich: Max Hueber, 1953. Pp. iv + 280. 
Apart from the treatise on the Church, which is still to appear as the first 
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part of Vol. 3, the Munich professor’s thoroughly modern theological syn- 
thesis is now complete. The series makes no provision for Mariology, al- 
though Schmaus has announced that he will soon publish a book on Mariol- 
ogy that is not integrated into the set. In this respect he is not modern, for 
all Mariologists are now in agreement that theology without a treatise on 
the Blessed Virgin and her function in the economy of salvation is defective, 
and that Mariological works conceived in detachment from the rest of 
theology prolong an isolation that should never have been allowed to de- 
velop. 

A feature of S.’s book on the Last Things is the inversion of the usual 
order. General eschatology precedes consideration of individual eschatology; 
that is, questions about the return of Christ, signs of the second coming, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the general judgment are discussed before the 
author takes up the topics of death, the particular judgment, purgatory, 
hell, and heaven as envisioned in the perspective of the individual’s entrance 
into eternity. Schmaus hopes that this arrangement, by which general 
eschatology is presented as the framework permitting a clearer perception of 
the ultimate lot of individual persons, will promote a more adequate un- 
derstanding of both aspects of this important theological problem. 

Revelations on human destiny have been progressive, from the early books 
of the OT, through the Psalms, the Prophets, the Gospels, the Epistles, and, 
as the culmination of all, the Apocalypse of St. John. Many truths have 
thus been disclosed, and they furnish the theologian with abundant mate- 
rials for penetration and development. Yet life after death remains shrouded 
in deepest mystery, for the simple reason that the human mind, tied down 
to phantasms, cannot properly conceive a disembodied mode of existence 
so much at odds with earthly experience. S. takes pains to point out the 
limitations of revelation and the consequent impossibility of providing 
answers to countless questions which the supernatural truths communicated 
to us inevitably stimulate. 

Events of mortal life are invested with new meaning when they are recog- 
nized as earnests of the tremendous events that are to occur at the end of 
the world and beyond. S. frequently calls attention to this truth. The calami- 
tous fall of Jerusalem, the many wars, famines, earthquakes, and other 
disasters which plague our earth, all point to the great catastrophe that will 
precede the second coming of the Savior. The horde of petty antichrists who 
pollute every age of Christian history are forerunners of the monstrous 
Antichrist who will one day shake the Church. Every judgment of conscience 
is a dim flicker of the awesome fire of divine judgment that will search out 
the most hidden recesses of every human life. The desolate sadness of the 
sinner is a faint warning of the bottomless despair which will torment the 
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soul that is forever cut off from God. Earthly banquets in which families 
and friends meet together in love and joy are predictions of the heavenly 
banquet which is the figure Christ so often used to convey the intimate 
union of God with His eternal friends and their loving union with one 
another. 

As in other works of this series, S. sees some truths of theology with fresh 
eyes and tells about them in a striking way that is personal with him. De- 
tails of his exposition will impress different readers variously. Two passages 
seem outstanding: the description of the saved person’s first meeting with 
Christ in the next life, and the account of heaven as the society of the blessed 
who live eternally and happily in closest friendship and love. The very es- 
sence of eternal life as an unceasing act of participation in the non-successive 
act of God’s own life is something that cannot be satisfactorily set forth in 
any description that has to be phrased in human language with its powers 
confined to the temporal and spatial. 

S. has well achieved the objective he held before himself years ago: the 
presentation of theology in modern form and contemporary terminology 
without abandoning the traditional divisions of subject matter that have 
become classical, and without incurring the disadvantages of a purely 
kerygmatic exposition. He succeeds in imparting an iniellectus fidei without 
much aid from philosophy. Undoubtedly his synthesis lacks the profundity 
and breadth of the great summae that fully exploit Scholastic philosophy. 
He wrote for a public not trained in metaphysics; his books are an example 
and a strong proof that theology can, to a great extent, be made intelligible 
to the educated laity, even though philosophy, the best intellectual prepara- 
tion for the study of theology, may not be presupposed. Consequently his 
works are extremely useful for teachers of courses in theology on the college 
level, and may serve as models rich in suggestions for the composition of 
textbooks still to be written for such programs. 


Saint Mary’s College Cyrit VOLLERT, S.J. 


MaRI0LoGy. Volume 1. Edited by Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1955. Pp. xvi + 434. $6.75. 

The long-felt need for an extensive, authoritative treatment of Mariology 
in English is now being filled, thanks to the initiative and guidance of Juniper 
B. Carol, and to the labors and erudition of his collaborators. The name of 
Fr. Carol alone, internationally known for his monumental study on Core- 
demption, would suffice to guarantee the theological soundness of this vol- 
ume, were one unacquainted with the high competence of the several 
contributors. 
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The present volume, the first of three, treats the history and sources of 
Mariology. It opens with a survey, by Eamon R. Carroll, O.Carm., of the 
papal statements on Mary. It is an appropriate introduction, for, as Pius 
XII reminded the 1954 Mariological Congress at Rome, “the work of re- 
search, in Mariology also, will advance the more safely and fruitfully, the 
more all will keep before their eyes that which is set up as ‘the proximate and 
universal norm of truth in matters of faith ... ,’ that is, the sacred mag- 
isterium of the Church” (AAS 46 [1954] 678). Some Mariologists have 
either omitted papal texts from their studies, or have considered them only 
after forming their opinions, and thus have been led to strain the texts into 
unlikely meanings; the results are unfortunate. Despite the limitations of 
space, Fr. Carroll has given us a rich set of texts, which will abundantly re- 
pay careful study. 

In opening his study of Mary in the OT, Eric May, O.F.M.Cap., stresses 
the fact that Marian texts in both Testaments form gradually developing 
themes. He then carefully examines all Marian passages of the OT; his con- 
clusions are moderate and scholarly. Fr. May thinks it no longer possible 
to doubt that Gn 3:15 speaks of Mary in a true scriptural sense, especially 
since Fulgens corona gloriae teaches that the foundation of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception is found there; how, then, could Mary fail to be 
found there? In his interpretation of the Canticle, Fr. May notes that Mary 
is so obviously the sponsa Verbi that she surely must be meant in some way. 

Michael J. Gruenthaner, S.J., performs an especially helpful service in 
filling in for us, from his rich knowledge of things Semitic, the background 
and setting of the NT Marian passages. One of many interesting items in 
this chapter is the observation that the verb episkiazein, used by Luke of 
Mary’s “overshadowing” by the Holy Spirit, is the same verb found in 
Ex 40:33 (LXX) to describe the presence of God filling His tabernacle. 

The survey of Mary in Western patristic thought, by Walter J. Burghardt, 
S.J., contains a remarkable wealth of information in its less than fifty 
pages. The analysis given of the thought of the Fathers is penetrating, and 
is presented in an unusually attractive style. Although all the contributions 
in Volume 1 are of high quality, this chapter is particularly outstanding. 
The treatment of the New Eve theme is especially well done. 

The true value of the Apocrypha for Marian studies is ably presented by 
Alfred C. Rush, C.SS.R. Fr. Rush considers these works as witnesses to 
tradition, and as giving us an insight into the mentality of the times in 
which they were written. He then presents a survey of the thought of the 
Apocrypha on seven of the more important Marian topics. 

We cannot help but compare the place given Mary in the Eastern liturgy, 
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as presented by Cuthbert Gumbinger, O.F.M.Cap., with that given her in 
the Western liturgy, as described by Simeon Daly, O.S.B. Both authors 
offer a thorough study of the Marian elements in the various liturgies. 
Western liturgy is obviously less profuse, less rich, than the East in Marian 
passages; but in neither East nor West do we find the liturgy reflecting 
clearly and fully the deepening realization of the Church today of Mary’s 
cooperation in the redemption. 

George W. Shea undertakes the formidable task of surveying the history 
of Mariology from the Middle Ages to modern times. His treatment is es- 
pecially good on the period from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. For 
more recent times, the sheer bulk of the ever-growing literature precludes 
complete, detailed coverage. The bibliographical material alone makes this 
chapter unusually valuable. 

Two related chapters on the Immaculate Conception and on Mary’s sub- 
sequent sinlessness, the former by Aidan Carr, O.F.M.Conv., and Germain 
Williams, O.F.M.Conv., the latter by Salvatore Bonano, C.M.F., do not 
really deal with source materials; they are thorough theological studies of 
their topics. The fact that a chapter on the Eastern Fathers was not ready 
in time led to the decision to move these chapters from the second to the 
first volume. The volume closes with a brief but scholarly appendix by 
Richard Kugelman, C.P., on the possible etymologies for the name “Mary.” 

Volume 1 of Fr. Carol’s Mariology marks a real milestone in the history 
of theological writing in America. The English-speaking world owes a pro- 
found debt of gratitude to the editor and his collaborators. 


Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa Wuiiam G. Most 


LE THEME DE LA PARFAITE ALLIANCE DE GRACE DANS S. JEAN DE LA 
Crorx. By Henri Martin. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1954. Pp. 309. 

Some books, like comets, create a momentary commotion, and then sink 
into profound oblivion, because their appeal was ephemeral and their in- 
fluence transitory. Different is the fate of the truly great books, preeminently 
those of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church. These survive the vicis- 
situdes of time and place, and shape the thoughts and inspire the deeds of 
men through centuries. This is literally true of the writings of St. John of 
the Cross. Though ages have rolled on since the composition of his classics, 
as in the past so in the present very many study him, appreciate him, and 
venerate him as their spiritual guide. Numerous other authors, too, have 
reverently undertaken to expand, clarify, and defend the Saint’s teaching, 
and in the volume under review we have one of the most recent essays. 

Its avowed objective is to present a synthesis, assembled from his four 
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works, of the precise ascetical and mystical theology of St. John, and inci- 
dentally to discriminate accurately between the tenets of Gnosticism and 
those of our Saint. Far from being in agreement with the Gnostics, as some 
recent authors have erroneously maintained, St. John’s position is firmly 
based on divine revelation and accords perfectly with the authentic inter- 
pretation of the Church and of her foremost theologians. This pivotal theme 
necessitated an exposition of the Saint’s doctrine on the soul’s supernatural 
union with God, on Christ as the mediator and source of grace, conditions 
requisite for the soul’s advance in grace, the imperative purification through 
the night of the senses and that of the spirit, the essence of divine contem- 
plation terminating in this life in the transforming union, and in its ultimate 
complement, the beatific vision of heaven. 

Employing extensively the Saint’s own words, this compact volume sum- 
marizes in clear, simple, forceful language the dominant facets of St. John’s 
theology of the spiritual life. Throughout there is a powerful appeal to head 
and heart. There is illumination, there is inspiration, there is love, and the 
Saint’s place in the galaxy of acknowledged theologians is amply vindicated. 
He is an official witness of Christ’s doctrine and a safe and magnetic counsel- 
lor in the bewildering spiritual problems plaguing the world today. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. CaLianan, S.J. 


CHURCH AND STATE THROUGH THE CENTURIES. A Collection of Historic 
Documents with Commentaries. Translated and edited by Sidney Z. Ehler 
and John B. Morrall. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1954. Pp. xiv + 625. 
$6.75. 

There is a perpetual dialogue—now quiet, then bitter—between the 
Church Universal and not so much “the” State as the states in their mani- 
fold historical forms, their claims upon conscience, their temptations to 
the demonism of power. Before Christianity there were only civil or political 
religions; with the coming of the Church the states find either partner or 
antagonist, depending on the limited or totalitarian claims of the states. 
With the rise of national churches and sects as a consequence of Protestant- 
ism, the problem of Church and state—to use the customary terms—has 
become all the more varied and the disputes often more bitter. Not always 
were the disputes based on sound documentary basis. Not always have 
Catholics participating in the dispute considered the question of essentials 
and non-essentials, of the accommodation of the Church’s actions to the 
constantly changing forms of the world, states, and civilizations. Since the 
dialogue as well as the disputes are, with the rise of the democratic state, 
not only a matter for theologians but also for political scientists and lawyers 
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—in short, for educated laymen—the lack of a good source-book of 
documents in the vernacular has been widely felt. There were, of course, 
Denzinger, Mirbt’s Quellen (with a decidedly liberal-Protestant slant), 
Giacometti’s Quellen on the separation of state and Church, and Rahner’s 
Abendlindische Kirchenfreiheit (1943); but a source-book in English was 
lacking. 

The editors of this volume, professors at the University of Dublin, have 
filled this gap in gathering together almost eighty historic documents, 
quite a few of them translated for the first time into English. They have 
ordered them historically under eight chapters from “The Roman Empire 
and the Dark Ages” to “The Age of Socialism and Totalitarianism.” The 
reader will be grateful for the competent introductions which precede the 
chapters and the explanatory commentaries to the documents themselves; 
both are reliable and objective. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., has added a short 
but meaningful Preface which points out that the book “offers the students 
of history and government a valuable documentary record of the success or 
failure of Church policy in the art of statecraft. For the students is reserved 
the task of evaluation.” 

It is, naturally, impossible to bring together all the important documents 
on Church-State relations through the centuries in a volume of a little 
more than 600 pages together with the commentaries. Thus the primary 
task becomes the selection of the documents, or what part of them are so 
essential as to be printed. He who knows Rahner’s collection would like to 
see more space given the first 600 years when Rome had so desperately to 
fight for the libertas ecclesiae, and succeeded, in contradistinction to the 
Eastern Church. Others might have liked to see some documents on Spanish 
and Hispano-American Church-State relations up to the Revolutionary era. 
This reviewer has no quarrel about these. But he regrets that such docu- 
ments as Leo XIII’s Au milieu, Pius X’s Vehementer nos, Pius XI’s Allocu- 
tion on the Separation in Chile, are not included, as well as quite a few 
documents of Pius XII, such as the Christmas Message of 1944 and the 
Address to the Congress of Italian Catholic Jurists of December 6, 1953, 
which is only mentioned on p. 299. Lack of space cannot be pleaded, because 
it was not necessary to give, e.g., the whole text of Rerum novarum, Quadra- 
gesimo anno, Divini redemptoris; it would have been preferable to follow 
Denzinger’s example, since these Encyclicals are available in popular edi- 
tions. To give more than eight pages of the short-lived so-called Dollfuss 
Constitution of 1934 establishing a “Corporative State” which is not the 
intention of Quadragesimo anno, is not commendable, especially when in 
the Netherlands after the Second World War a “‘corporative organization 
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of society” was established under the same inspiration of Quadragesimo anno 
without the establishment of an authoritarian state. 


Georgetown University H. RoMMEN 


HISTOIRE DE L’EGLISE BYZANTINE. By Gaston Zananiri. Paris: Nouvelles 
Editions Latines, 1954. Pp. 316. 

Gaston Zananiri, member of a well-known Greek Catholic family, is a 
graduate in law of the University of Paris, a scholar, lecturer, and journalist. 
His intellectual interests have centered around the history of the humanistic 
culture of the Near East, the Eastern Churches, and medieval and modern 
Egypt. He took a prominent part in setting up in Alexandria the Didaskalaia 
(Centre catholique d’études historiques et d’humanisme), an institute 
subject to the authority of the Greek Catholic Patriarch. 

The book is in five chapters. “Origins” covers the first three centuries. 
“Heresies,” the longest chapter, treats of Arianism, Macedonianism, Nes- 
torianism, Monophysitism, Origenism, and also of certain forms—monasti- 
cism, liturgy, Church organization—of the Church’s growth during the 
fourth and fifth centuries. “Imperial Absolutism’’ deals with the period, 
between the early sixth and mid-ninth centuries, which saw the Monothelite 
vagaries, the wars of the Byzantines with the Persians and the Moslems, 
and the Iconoclast controversy. ““Greek-Latin Antagonism” gives the ac- 
count of the schisms of Photius and Michael Cerularius, the planting and 
growth of the Church in the Slavic lands, the conflicts with the Latin Cru- 
saders, and thus brings the story of the Church of Constantinople up to 
1453. “Schism” gives historical and statistical sketches of the Greek Catholic 
Church and of the autocephalic Orthodox Churches. 

Z. genially disarms historical criticism with his first sentence: “This book 
has not been written for specialists; doubtless it has nothing to teach them.” 
In pursuance of this position he intentionally excludes a detailed bibliog- 
raphy. What his positive aim was can be gathered from even a little reading. 
He clearly seeks to furnish a lively, readable account. This often enough 
takes the form of dialogue between the characters on the stage. The legends 
which he not infrequently. chooses to narrate are always vivid, sometimes 
even lurid. 

In the Preface Cardinal Tisserant notes Z.’s unusual understanding of 
the term “Byzantine,” but finds a liturgical justification for it. He further 
notes that, although there are many works in French covering Z.’s field, 
they are, with few exceptions, the work of Westerners. He concludes: “Mr. 
Zananiri wanted his book to be easy to read and so has excluded from it the 
apparatus of references and notes which might have given it a forbidding 
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aspect. Some will regret this simplification; but it will be easy for them to 
obtain further information, if they wish to go more deeply into a subject 
into which only an introduction has been intended. My wish is that many 
readers, after tasting the present volume, may desire to push their study 
further.” 


Weston College JoserH A. DeEvENny, S.J. 


WINFRID-BONIFATIUS UND DIE CHRISTLICHE GRUNDLEGUNG EvRopss. 
By Theodor Schieffer. Freiburg: Herder, 1954. Pp. x + 326. 

Prof. Schieffer presents in this work an admirable historical picture of 
St. Boniface. Relying strictly on the sources, he makes the extraordinary 
career of the Anglo-Saxon missionary intelligible and tells the story enter- 
tainingly. The work of evangelization in Thuringia and Hesse is described 
and its key position in Boniface’s career is emphasized. The work in Bavaria, 
Austrasia, and Neustria is also carefully studied. Although much here has 
to be left to conjecture, it was in this phase that the strong support supplied 
by Rome was decisive. The friendship with Carloman was also of consider- 
able importance but S. does not succeed in making clear just what was the 
relationship between Pepin the Short and the Anglo-Saxon missionaries. 

More difficult and probably more important was the second task S. set 
for himself. Considering Boniface one of the principal architects of Western 
civilization, he endeavors to fit him into the historical picture of the eighth 
century as a whole. Valuable pages are devoted to the Eastern Empire, to 
the Lombards, the Bavarians, the Anglo-Saxons, and the Frisians, as well 
as to the Papacy and the Franks. They enable S. to make a case for his 
contention that much of the Archbishop’s greatness arose from the histori- 
cal situation. Boniface, he finds, was rather colorless, overanxious about 
trifles, subservient to authority, narrowly bureaucratic. And yet, the times 
and his undoubted sanctity elevated him to the rank of a key figure of 
history and made him a noble martyr. 

S.’s explanation of the conflict between the concept of a Frankish national 
Church and Boniface’s ideal of close union with Rome is one of the less 
convincing elements of his synthesis, but one based on careful study and 
deep thought on a difficult problem. It is here that the reader has the im- 
pression that theory leads at times to a slighting of the facts. All in all, 
however, the book is one of prime importance. It completes the picture 
sketched in Levison’s England and the Continent in the Eighth Century. The 
career of a great churchman is put in as clear a light as is at present possible. 


W oodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 
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THe CHurRcH IN ENGLAND, 597-1688. By S. C. Carpenter. London: John 
Murray, 1954. Pp. 516. 40s. 

To tell the story of the English Church from the landing of Augustine 
on the shores of Kent in 597 to the fall of the last Stuart king is an ambitious 
project. Yet Dr. Carpenter has succeeded well. Within 500 pages he has 
compressed the scattered details of this history into an orderly narrative 
that never becomes lost beneath pages of digressional material but remains 
always lucid and generally free of the type of oversimplification that can 
easily mar a synthesis of this kind. 

Although C. strives to maintain an equality of judgment in the interpre- 
tation of the controversial issues that mark most of the progressive steps 
in the march of English ecclesiastical development, he warns the reader in 
his preface that, since he is an Anglican professor of theology, his viewpoint 
is understandably influenced, and he candidly admits that he is “generally 
on the side of the people, and, if need be, against authority, especially that 
of mediaeval and Renaissance popes and bishops. Yet the conspicuous 
figures in history must be those in some authority, and among them I have 
my likes and dislikes” (p. 1). Within these limitations, however, he still 
achieves a high objectivity, especially in the treatment of Church affairs 
in pre-Tudor England. While stressing the ill-feeling that grew out of the 
abuses involved in the practice of Papal Provisions, and the fundamental 
dislike of Englishmen for Continental interference in their national policies, 
he still makes it clear that in doctrinal matters England was for the most 
part free from heresy until the time of the Lollards. In fact, it was this 
healthy orthodoxy that found the aberrant teaching of Wyclif on the Eucha- 
ristic presence an affront to tradition too disturbing to be disregarded. 

His conclusions, however, on the fate of Conciliarism at the Council of 
Constance may well be controverted by many readers. In view of the 
preliminary ideological skirmishes begun at the University of Paris by 
Conrad of Gelnhausen and Henry of Langenstein, as well as the pre- 
Erastian tendencies of the first religious revolutionaries, especially John 
Wyclif and the Taborites of Bohemia, it is difficult to accept the view that, 
“if the desires of the best minds at the Council of Constance had been 
brought to good effect, schism might well have been avoided” (p. 159). The 
extreme Conciliarism of Peter D’Ailly, expressed in the fourth session of 
that fateful Council, demanded all, Pope included, to give prompt accept- 
ance to ecumenical decrees in matters of faith and reform. We might reason- 
ably conjecture that had the supremacy of a general council, as here advo- 
cated, become a rule of government applicable to all times and every 
expediency, Christianity might have quickly passed into a loose confedera- 
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tion of national churches, whose ultimate guidance and last appeal would 
be determined by conciliar directives. Such a state of affairs, destructive of 
papal jurisdiction, would be in policy and in fact equivalent to multiple 
schism. 

The Tudor schism, especially in its origins, will probably always remain 
an issue of debate, even after the careful sifting of the great bulk of records 
and contemporary witnesses made by serious scholars during recent years. 
C., in an effort to be carefully objective, presents the dominant characters 
of this period in the environment of their own times, thereby adding interest 
and conviction to his conclusions. Thus, Henry’s insistence on his divorce 
and his subsequent recalcitrant behavior in regard to the papal court pro- 
ceedings appear not as an heretical movement, which they were not, but 
as an attitude of rebellion that led ultimately to a schism—a schism, how- 
ever, that still demanded the acceptance of orthodox belief. It is not in 
the Henrician Articles that we feel the heavy hand of dissident believers, 
but in the later religio-political confusion under Edward VI, provoked 
largely by the insistence of Protestant divines from Continental Europe. 

In a concise history of this kind great precision of expression cannot 
always be expected, particularly since questions arise that for centuries 
have stimulated long and often hostile debate. Therefore, C. will not de- 
mand that all his readers believe that Boniface VIII’s “exorbitant claims 
may be said to have begun the movement of the Reformation” (p. 106), 
and that “The Spiritual Franciscans were condemned, e.g. by Pope John 
XXII in 1323, as heretics, because they insisted on remaining faithful to 
the Bride of St. Francis” (p. 169). In spite of these and similar generaliza- 
tions, this book holds much interest and mellowed judgment, and provides 
a temperate analysis of the English schism from the Anglican viewpoint. 
Midway through the book occurs a succinct statement of this perspective: 
“The Church of England has never separated itself from Catholic unity. 
We repudiated the jurisdiction of the pope as we should have repudiated 
that of the Patriarch of Constantinople, if he had ever threatened to impose 
it. We have never attempted to unchurch the Church of Rome” (p. 314). 


Alma College Epwarp D. McSHANE, S.J. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. Vol. 3: TRUE RELIGION Now EstTaB- 
LISHED. By Philip Hughes. New York: Macmillan, 1954. Pp. xxx + 458. 
$7.50. 

Congratulations are due to Fr. Hughes for completing a major contribu- 
tion to ecclesiastical scholarship, by far the best on the English Reforma- 
tion. The excellences acclaimed in the two earlier tomes are maintained in 
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this final one dedicated to the reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603): mastery of 
sources and printed literature, sound critical sense, objectivity, complete- 
ness. At once a trained historian and theologian, the author enjoys a distinct 
advantage over many who have essayed this involved topic. On the content 
and implications of doctrinal productions, legal or literary, his analyses are 
sound and penetrating. Care for precision and multiplication of detail, 
statistical where possible, supply the reader with sufficient bases to frame 
his own judgments. H. manifests also his own convictions forcefully. Several 
times he pauses to disagree with long-accepted interpretations of standard 
authorities like Pollard. In the footnotes can be garnered valuable addi- 
tional information and enlightening selections from other authors. The book 
makes pleasant but not light reading; it is meant for study, not for hasty 
perusal. Despite an occasional cumbersome sentence, the composition is 
clear. The style is vigorous, personal, dignified, superior in the analysis of 
persons and events more than in the graphic portrayal of them. The format 
is attractive, illumined with thirty-three plates. 

Less than thirty pages suffice to record the revolutionary accomplish- 
ments of the Parliament of 1559 in overthrowing the Catholic restoration 
of the preceding reign, and reenacting with alterations the Henrician royal 
supremacy and the Edwardian Protestantism. This final legal settlement 
of official religion is seen forced through a reluctant legislature at the de- 
vising of a tiny but powerful lay group whose interests were mainly political: 
the ministry and above all Elizabeth (or perhaps Cecil). More space could 
be accorded the complete replacement of the hierarchy. With only bare refer- 
ence to the Protestant nature of the rite, the consecration of Archbishop 
Parker of Canterbury is passed over in a few lines; nor is there mention of 
the central importance of this ceremony in the question of the validity of 
Anglican orders. 

The bulk of the rages are concerned with the means used to obtain con- 
formity to the ecclesia Anglicana, and the difficulties therein encountered. 
Despite the passage of more than a quarter-century since Henry VIII’s 
break with Rome, this “second conversion” of England must still set out 
to win almost the entire population. Of the insignificant percentage really 
favorable to the Reformation, it is questionable if advocates of the official 
version counted more than a minority. The rise of Puritanism and the 
consequent bitter conflicts within Protestantism are recounted at length. 
The vast majority of Englishmen were still Catholic in 1558; but conformity, 
at least external, became almost universal. A more heroic attitude appeared 
with the coming of Jesuit missioners and those from the new seminary at 
Douay. Catholic political opposition, centering around abortive plots to 
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replace an heretical government with foreign military aid subsequent to 
the excommunication of the Queen in 1570, merits detailed explanation. 
These schemes hatched abroad by refugees engendered little enthusiasm 
within England; yet they provided an excuse to brand all Catholics as 
traitors and to institute a savage persecution. Those put to death were 
truly martyrs, as the author is at pains to demonstrate, and not subversives. 
The fate of the Spanish Armada is viewed without regret in what seems like 
too summary a notice. A consistent distaste for Philip II is inherited from 
Pastor (in that section of his History of the Popes most vulnerable to criti- 
cism). On the other hand, the intrigues of Fr. Persons, S.J., are judged 
more benignly than by some leading Jesuit scholars. 

Highly commendable is the preoccupation with the practical effects of 
seven decades of religious change. In 1603 England was a less religious 
country than in 1529, one in which doctrinal convictions had ceased for 
most persons. Characteristic of the Anglican clergy was a lack of education 
or zeal, and an abundance of simony and scandalous conduct. The prevail- 
ing tone of society appears as intensely secular, with money worshipped 
as the national divinity, and with indifference widespread to the misery 
of the poor. In all classes the state of moral decay was almost unparalleled 
in English history; nor was the court of the Supreme Head an exception. 
From the Elizabethan age the author is inclined to date the beginnings of 
that “unruffled religiousness” prevalent among the mass of contemporary 
Englishmen. 


Weston College Joun F. Broperick, S.J. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN JAPAN. A Short History. By Johannes Laures, 
S.J. Rutland, Vermont: Tuttle, 1954, Pp. xii + 252. $2.50. 

The history of the Catholic Church in Japan is properly divided into 
periods. The first dates from St. Francis Xavier’s arrival on August 15, 1549, 
and extended up to 1614, when the effectual wiping out of Christianity 
began. The second phase, beginning in 1859, when the Fathers of the Paris 
Foreign Mission Society established themselves in Japan, has continued 
to the present day. 

During the earlier period Western life impinged on the island empire for 
the first time. Xavier and his companions arrived a few years after the first 
Portuguese traders “discovered” Japan. Virtual anarchy characterized the 
feudal political situation of the nation in the early years of missionary effort. 
The Shoguns who ruled Japan in the name of the almost captive emperor 
were not strong enough to dominate the various provincial lords. However, 
it was not long before Oda Nobunaga, the first of the three great Shoguns 
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who brought about the political unity of Japan, appeared on the scene. This 
proud and able man, the strongest of the warring lords (daimyos), first met 


the Jesuits in 1569. From then until the firm policy of opposition to the | 


missionaries was established in 1614, some Jesuit or other was close to 
Nobunaga and his successors, Toyotomi Hideyoshi and Tokugawa Ieyasu. 
The priests were notably unsuccessful in their efforts to convert a Shogun, 
although they did convert some important daimyos. Because of their im- 
portant connections the Fathers were well-informed eye-witnesses of the 
momentous events in Japanese history at that time. 

Within fifty to sixty years over 300,000 Japanese were converted to 
Catholicism. And then all was destroyed. Historians have never been able 
to present completely the reasons why the Shoguns turned against the mis- 
sionaries and stamped out Christianity in Japan. The most probable reason 
is that they were convinced by advisers hostile to the priests that the mis- 
sionaries were the vanguard of Portuguese and Spanish invaders. Whatever 
be the cause, after several false starts a systematic series of proscriptions, 
persecutions, torturings, and slayings wiped out all open profession of 
Christianity by the middle of the seventeenth century. It seems certain 
that over 4,000 Catholics gave their lives in defense of their faith. 

This dramatic period of Church history in Japan takes up the bulk of 
Fr. Laures’ book. The modern era of Church history is presented sketchily 
at the end of the book. Among the remarkable events noted there is the 
discovery of over 14,000 crypto-Christians, who secretly maintained the 
faith for over 200 years without the aid of priests. At present, more than 
1,000 priests and almost 3,000 sisters are pursuing various lines of mission 
work in Japan. Progress has been halting and slow, so that today the Church 
numbers 200,000 members in a population of eighty-seven million. 

L.’s book is a short history. In the interest of brevity much, especially 
controversial matter, has been left unsaid or merely outlined. A real need 
remains for a comprehensive and definitive history in English of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century Christianity in Japan. To date, Murdoch's 
History of Japan, Volume 2, written in 1903, and Boxer’s The Christian 
Century in Japan, written in 1951, are the main English works on this 
topic. Murdoch apparently despised the teachings of the priests, and Boxer, 
though more fair and rounded in his treatment, still seemed to lack the 
insight necessary for making valid judgments in a story whose protagonists 
had a view of religious realities far different from his own. Perhaps L., 
whose numerous periodical articles reveal him as a penetrating scholar in 
this field, may be the one to develop the outline presented in this slim 
volume. Until this is done, we must be grateful for the present work as aD 
interesting introduction to a splendid chapter in Church history. 
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A map similar to one of the many fine maps in Murdoch’s History, or 
that in Boxer’s volume, would have been much more helpful to the reader 
than the seventeenth-century map that adorns the end papers of this book. 


Woodstock College Joun Lyncz, S.J. 


THE HIsTORY AND CHARACTER OF CALVINISM. By John T. McNeill. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. x + 466. $6.00. 

John T. McNeill, though a Canadian by birth, has spent many years in 
the United States. He is eminent in the field of church history, in which 
discipline he is professor emeritus of the Union Theological Seminary of 
New York. In a labor of love he has succinctly reduced into an adequate 
survey all the data on the non-Lutheran wing of the reform figures and 
doctrines. He has done for Calvin what Roland Bainton of Yale recently 


| did for Luther. If McNeill is not as sprightly as Bainton, he makes up for 


that lack with a reliable presentation not only of a man but also of the 
vicissitudes of his thought down the ages. 

McNeill admires Calvin and Calvinism. He tries to picture Calvin as he 
was, striving mightily to show that he was something more than an aloof, 
stubborn, intolerant arbiter of faith, morals, and politics. McNeill has suc- 
ceeded as far as the data will allow, but not even McNeill would consider 
Calvin a winsome, easily lovable character. He does bring out that he was 
not as bad as he was painted by his foes. 

The scholarly work of McNeill is not merely a history of Calvin; it isa 
rapid but sure glance at Calvinism in its three stages. The first stage was 
the pre-Calvinistic Reform in Switzerland led by Zwingli and his successor, 
Bullinger. The second act is the story of the rise and flowering of Calvin 
himself. The third era is divided into two parts: (a) the post-Calvinistic 
evolution of Calvinism, especially in France, Scotland, Holland, and America 
during the centuries of orthodoxy; (b) the fragmentation and liberalization 
of Calvinism in the last two centuries. Today the individual tenets of Calvin 
are no longer considered essential as long as the spirit of Calvin is retained. 
This spirit is described in a quotation (p. 432) from Paul T. Fuhrman: 
“Calvin’s true legacy is, indeed, not a system but a method, the method of 
striving to see everything—man, Christ, faith, the world, the Bible, religion, 
life. ..—not from man’s point of view but from the viewpoint of God” 
(God-Centered Religion [Grand Rapids, 1942], p. 23). In line with this idea 
McNeill believes that the modern return to Calvin is an excellent ferment 
in current ecumenically-minded Protestantism. He parallels it (p. 433) 
with the Catholic return to Aquinas. Just as this return does not mean for 
Catholics an acceptation of St. Thomas’ physics, biology, and astronomy, 
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so a return to Calvin would not imply for modern Calvinists a belief in 
biblical inerrancy, predestinationism, and intolerance. 

There are two minor omissions in McNeill’s rather complete conspectus of 
the history of Calvinism. In a book which tries to give a glimpse of all the 
significant names in the evolution of Calvinism (including the mention of 
John Foster Dulles), the most conspicuous leader of the fundamentalist 
movement of the twenties is passed over, nor is there a consideration of the 
concrete result of his agitation, Orthodox Presbyterianism. The second 
omission will not be so noticeable in America, but it is in its way revealing. 
We are told nothing about the Basle Verbum caro group, which contains 
such attractive figures as Jean Louis Leuba and Max Thurian. This group 
is the minuscule Catholicizing element within contemporary Calvinism. 

There is no need to see in these omissions anything sinister. They seem 
inevitable in a man who is interested in Calvinism in so far as it tends 
toward the ecumenical union of Protestantism. Machen and Thurian are 
tendencies away from the liberalism which McNeill likes to think is the 
modern Calvinistic spirit. Certainly a man with the learning and experience 
of McNeill is in a position to judge validly on the meaning of Calvinism 
in our time. His judgement, therefore, should cause serious self-questioning 
in spirits kindred to Thurian and Machen. 


W oodstock College GusTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 


LE GALLICANISME DE Bossuret. By Aimé-Georges Martimort. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1953. Pp. 791. 

This important work is written with verve as well as erudition. The aspect 
studied appears as central in the life and thought of Bossuet. The author 
does not let sympathy prevent a clear presentation of his hero’s defects. It 
is obvious, for example, that the masterful orator was far from being pro- 
ficient in theology, not only because of the deficiencies of the College of 
Navarre where he studied, but especially because he preferred the Fathers 
to the Scholastics to such a degree that his knowledge of scientific theology 
was always incomplete. 

Although member of a legal family, Bossuet championed the liberties of 
the Gallican Church as they were understood by the bishops rather than 
the magistrates. Indeed, the idea of the bishops as the successors of the 
apostles and receiving their power as judges in matters of faith and dis- 
cipline immediately from Christ was a key thesis of the theology of the 
Bishop of Meaux. It cannot be denied, however, that his writings gave aid 
and comfort to the political Gallicans. 

Bossuet made himself the defender of a system of ecclesiology now re- 
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jected by the Church. That system aimed at limiting and hampering in every 
way the exercise of papal power. Even with the danger past, it is hard to 
forget that Bossuet fathered the Declaration of 1682 which represents the 
marrow of his thought on the government of the Church. It is impossible 
not to recall that the bad example given by France was imitated in Spain 
and Portugal, while to the north Van Espen and Von Hontheim developed 
and improved on it. In short, the influence of Bossuet’s Gallicanism was 
disastrous for the Church. 

No wonder, then, that this honest book makes the eloquent bishop appear 
a little ridiculous. But this cannot be held against M. Martimort. It may 
be that he is more theologian than historian; and it is always easy to see 
after the battle who was destined to win. It remains true, however, that 
Bossuet chose the wrong side, that he left voluminous writings which make 
his errors only too clear, and that he never abandoned his position. That in 
other respects the conception of the Church he championed does not lack 
grandeur is also a fact, but scarcely one to cancel out his erroneous views. 
It is to the credit of the author that he makes all this quite obvious. The 
book is to be recommended to Church historians because of the light it 
throws on Bossuet and also as an important contribution to the history of 
Gallicanism. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


MorRALs AND MeEpicineE. The Moral Problems of the Patient’s Right to 
Know the Truth, Contraception, Artificial Insemination, Sterilization, and 
Euthanasia. By Joseph Fletcher. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xx + 244. $4.50. 

The Rev. Joseph Fletcher, an Episcopalian clergyman, is professor of 
pastoral theology and Christian ethics at the Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The substance of this book was originally 
prepared for a series of the Lowell Lectures delivered by the author at 
Harvard University in 1949. 

In an open attack on the moral teaching of the Catholic Church, F. sets 
out to establish, on what he considers reasonable grounds, a patient’s right 
to the whole truth from his doctor, his “right” to control parenthood by 
artificial contraception, to overcome childlessness even by donor artificial 
insemination, to foreclose parenthood by direct sterilization, and to termi- 
nate his own life by so-called euthanasia. Along the way he also introduces a 
defense for therapeutic abortion (pp. 91, 148-56). 

If this book gives a typical example of the “Christian ethics and pastoral 
theology” taught in Protestant seminaries, it implicitly reveals serious 
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fundamental deficiencies in current Protestant moral teaching; for in general 
the morality defended in this treatise is morality without solid philosophical 
or theological foundation. The author thus makes of reason a mockery and 
by so doing makes a mockery also of human freedom which rests on reason. 

Throughout the book F. explicitly writes about “good and evil,” about 
“values of higher and greater importance,” about “right and wrong,” and 
the like. He explicitly asks pertinent questions, such as, “How do we know 
what is right?” (p. 31); “Is there a moral order, objectively existent. . . ?” 
(p. 223) But throughout he fails to indicate any reasonable norm objectively 
existent; he fails to point to any reasonable objective criterion for judging 
whether an action is morally right or wrong. He explicitly claims that “We 
do not accept the view that a good end or purpose justifies any means that 
serves” (p. 84); yet he does not even suggest any solid reasonable foundation 
for deciding which means is to be considered morally good and which 
morally bad (cf. pp. 157, 158). 

F.’s whole criterion seems to be that, if man knows how to perform some 
action and then personally decides that he has sufficient reason to do so 
without moral fault, no one can reasonably question the validity or accu- 
racy of his judgment on the ground that it is opposed to the reasonable 
norm of an objective criterion (pp. 214, 215; also 26, 27, 31, 32, 35, 38, 66, 
93, 100, 160, 175, 188). 

If any one were to object to F.’s judgment on the ground that it is con- 
trary to natural law, he would reply that he rejects the natural law as an 
objective criterion (pp. 220, and 92-99, 112, 113, 142, 162, 169, 175, 208, 
214-16, 223). F. cannot or will not see that man’s nature as God created it 
manifests how God wants man to act. 

If anyone were to object to F.’s judgment on the ground that it goes 
contrary to the revealed word of God, he would reply: “Never is the ideal 
of what is good and what is right once for all delivered to the saints or en- 
tirely clear to us in its full requirement” (pp. 26, 27). If he finds that Holy 
Scripture goes contrary to his ideas, F. maintains simply that the author 
of Scripture is “utterly wrong.” On p. 219 he states that “St. Paul is utterly 
wrong to say....” Notice that F. is not merely disagreeing with some 
interpretation of what St. Paul said; rather he asserts that St. Paul himself 
was in error. It appears, therefore, that F. accepts the revealed word of 
God when it agrees with him and he rejects it when it disagrees with him 
(cf. also pp. 76-78). 

When F. finally does discuss what he considers to be an objective cri- 
terion (pp. 223, 224) he admits that “It is this writer’s conviction that there 
is a moral order; that we seek it but we do not make it... . Whatever 
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name we give it, it is there. Morality is an aspect of what is, as well as an 
ideal of what ought to be.” His norm is so vague even in his own mind that 
it could not act as a practical criterion for deciding what is morally right 
and what is morally wrong in a given instance. 

Reductively, then, his whole and only practical norm of the moral 
goodness of an action in the questions he studies is “freedom of choice and 
knowledge of the things between which to choose” (p. 214; also pp. 26, 27, 
31, 32, 35, 38, 66, 93, 100, 160, 175, 188, 215). This means in F.’s mind that, 
if a man is physically free to perform one of two possible and opposite ac- 
tions, he may choose either one without any danger of doing a morally 
wrong action. Therefore, all a person need investigate to determine the 
moral goodness of his action is whether he is physically free to perform the 
action. If he is physically free, the action he performs will be morally good. 
For F. fails to recognize the important fundamental distinction between 
physical freedom and moral freedom. In a footnote (p. 35) he does refer to 
such a distinction to show that he is aware of it; then throughout the rest 
of the book he utterly neglects to apply it. 

For F., therefore, the moral law practically is whatever he chooses to make 
it. With such a lack of objective reasonable foundation it is not too surpris- 
ing that he thinks he is justified in concluding to man’s “right” to control 
parenthood by artificial contraception, to overcome childlessness by donor 
artificial insemination, to foreclose parenthood by direct sterilization, and to 
terminate his own life by so-called euthanasia. Is not such a “right” in the 
light of reason and divine revelation reducible to a “right” to go contrary 
to God’s will whether God obliges under penalty of sin or not? 

With all its pretense at scholarship, this treatise is an incompetent study 
replete with immature conclusions, misquotations, inconsistencies, and with 
misrepresentations of Catholic theology. These deficiencies, in part at least, 
probably are due to the lack of discussion by Protestant clergymen of the 
problems which F. discusses. Discussion among professional men has a re- 
fining influence on one’s understanding of truth. F. seems to be constitution- 
ally incapable either of finding much good in discussions by Catholic author- 
ities or of recognizing truth when they express it. He has obviously read 
many books by Catholics, noted distinctions and explanations made by 
them, and failed to understand them. About the only reasonable explana- 
tion is that he was self-determined beforehand not to find truth in them. 

Within the brief space of a book review we could not hope to enumerate 
all the many errors and misconceptions in this book. Let us close with a 
brief enumeration of some of them. F. maintains that there is no soul in 
man (pp. 150, 218, 220, 222). He makes his own a crude unscientific biology: 
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“We ...adopt the view that the embryo before birth is a portion of the 
mother...” (p. 152). He confuses the use of the terms “unnatural” and 
“artificial” in Catholic theological treatises (p. 85). He fails to appreciate 
the important distinction between the “direct” and the “indirect volun- 
tary” (pp. 182, 183, 190), and between negative and positive precepts (p. 
86). He misunderstands and misapplies the principle of double effect (pp. 
58, 147). He refers to creation and original sin as myths (pp. 149, 217). 

Last summer an Episcopalian clergyman in private conversation made 
the remarkable statement that “the Protestant religions first gave up all 
theology, so that today what their members believe makes no difference 
to their recognized good standing. They are making their next step in the 
field of human conduct, so that in moral matters it does not seem to make 
much difference what they do in their individual lives.” After reading F.’s 
book one can appreciate more fully the substantial truth in that critical 
statement. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary JosepH T. MAnGaN, S.J. 


THE TurrD REVOLUTION: A StuDy OF PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION. By 
Karl Stern. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954. Pp. xii + 306. $4.00. 

The tradition of unalterable Catholic opposition to Freudian psycho- 
analysis is gradually breaking down, but those who are still in that tradi- 
tion will find the present book a surprising one. Its fundamental thesis is 
that the basic concepts of psychoanalysis, once freed of their mechanistic 
terminology and materialist philosophy, are not only compatible with the 
Christian idea of man, but actually confirm it in many incidental but 
illuminating ways. ““The method of J and Thou (the psychoanalytic method) 
asks bluntly, as it were, to be Christianized” (p. 302). It is to the task of 
Christianizing this method that Stern addresses himself in the present 
volume. He does so, however, not on a technical but on a quasi-popular level, 
the book being aimed not at the expert but at the general reader. 

Actually there is a subsidiary thesis running through this volume, which 
is reflected in its title, The Third Revolution. Stern sees three revolutions of 
the present century contributing, one after another, to a progressively more 
material concept of man. The first of these in point of time was the economic 
revolution, based on Marx’s dialectical materialism and flowering into the 
Communism of Russia. The second to reach fruition was the biological revo- 
lution, deriving initially from Darwin and passing through the philosophy 
of Nietzsche to a culmination in Hitler and the racist theories of Nazi 
Germany. Both of these earlier revolutions were obviously brutal dehu- 
manizations of man. The third revolution is much more subtle, but for that 
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very reason potentially more effective in its materialist import. The third is 
the psychological revolution, which Stern sees as the realization of Auguste 
Comte’s dream of a world dominated by science, because it threatens to 
accomplish what the earlier two failed to achieve with all their brutality, 
namely, the reduction of the human individual himself to a mechanistic 
unit. 

No one is unaware today of the imminent threat to the Christian world 
posed by the first of these revolutions, the Communist one. The author 
had ample personal experience with the brutal fury of the second, as re- 
vealed in his earlier autobiographical work, The Pillar of Fire. It seems sig- 
nificant, therefore, that he is more apprehensive of the anti-Christian intent 
of the third revolution, which is even now silently working itself out in our 
midst, than he is of the other two. He feels that there is a pressing urgency 
to Christianize this third revolution while there is yet time. 

Psychoanalysis can be Christianized because, although it forms part of 
the third revolution, its roots are elsewhere, and Stern sees them in “the 
mainstream of the Hebrew-Christian and Hellenic tradition” (p. 168). He 
calls it “the tragedy of psychoanalysis” that it was evolved by a nineteenth- 
century scientist, who felt that he must be careful always to remain “scien- 
tific.” In Stern’s view, psychoanalysis is not “scientific” so much as it is 
“empathic”; it is concerned not so much with explaining as with under- 
standing. There is an opposition between these two kinds of knowledge, 
and it is this opposition which, in Stern’s opinion, takes psychoanalysis 
out of the scientific, mechanistic tradition and puts it into the humanistic, 
Christian tradition. 

Stern is eloquent in his insistence on the harm which can come from a 
purely negative attitude toward evil. He thinks that it would be disastrous 
for the Christian to take a purely defensive attitude in the face of the revo- 
lutions noted above. “If our lives are guided by fear of error, rather than 
love of truth,” he writes, “we are no better than those people whose lives 
are dominated by a fear of sin rather than the love of good” (p. 12). At 
one point he quotes Goethe to the following effect: “If I denounce evil as 
evil, is there really much gained? But if I call that bad which is actually 
good, great harm is done.” The author thinks that great harm can be done 
by calling that bad in psychoanalysis which is really good. He himself, 
therefore, adopts a positive attitude toward psychoanalysis, and goes on to 
point out the many things in this system which are good from a Christian 
point of view. 

Every priest will benefit, in terms of fresh insights, from a reading of the 
chapter on guilt and anxiety, which is perhaps the best in the book. This 
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reviewer has nowhere seen a finer exposition of the distinction between the 
Christian conscience and the psychoanalytic super-ego, and of the need for 
both in order to have an adequate understanding of the human individual. 
The section on identification, as the psychological mechanism whereby 
good example is made effective, is an illuminating one, and one fraught 
with significant implications for Christian education. Equally valuable for 
the priest is the discussion of what the author calls the “neurosis of unbe- 
lief,”” namely, the manner in which lack of faith and loss of faith may some- 
times be a manifestation of neurosis. 

To the present reviewer, Stern proves his primary thesis, on the com- 
patability of the psychoanalytic method with Christian principles, much 
more adequately than he does his second, on the third revolution. Under- 
standably, Karl Stern, who is a psychiatrist, is more at home discussing 
psychoanalysis than he is treating psychology. He maintains that the for- 
mer can be salvaged from the psychological revolution, but implicitly con- 
signs the major portion of psychology to unalterable opposition to Catholic 
principles. It seems that preoccupation with the development of a thesis 
has led the author into an inconsistent position on this point. It is difficult to 
see why one cannot do for psychology in general what Stern attempts to do 
for psychoanalysis, and why it is not as important and as urgent to do so. 

Some minor blemishes strike the reader. Sometimes, as on page 235, 
scriptural quotations are identified by chapter and verse; elsewhere, as on 
the very next page, they are not. Speaking of the love of one’s neighbor for 
the sake of God, Stern goes on to remark that this process need not be con- 
scious (p. 239). However, if it were not conscious, could it be considered a 
virtuous act, as Stern clearly intends that it should? In another place he 
writes: “Again we have entered a strange layer of the psychic, a realm in 
which freedom is not the same as in deliberate planning and yet is not ex- 
cluded as in a machine” (p. 216). One wonders, how valid and how helpful 
is such a concept? These, however, are admittedly minor points in a book 
of unquestioned significance. 

The dominant impression of the book is that psychoanalysis is essentially 
a method, a technique for treating mental disorder. Like all techniques, it is 
in itself indifferent, as the book convincingly demonstrates. In the hands of 
a Christian, it can become a truly Christian technique. Perhaps our tragedy 
up to the present is that there have been too few Christian psychoanalysts. 


Fordham University Wrram C. Bier, S.J. 


INTEGRATION OF RELIGION AND PsycHIaTry. By W. Earl Biddle. New 
York: Macmillan, 1955. Pp. x + 171. $3.75. 
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This volume, another in the growing number on religion and psychiatry, 
is written by an experienced psychiatrist, who has sought over the years to 
bring his scientific work and knowledge into harmony with his Christian 
beliefs. The dust-jacket notes that there is nothing in the volume contrary 
to Catholic faith and morals. This, in addition to the author’s statement of 
various points of Catholic doctrine and Thomistic philosophy, would seem 
to indicate that Dr. Biddle is himself a Catholic. 

From the psychological point of view, B. has a dynamic, psychoanalytic 
orientation, though he states that he is not a follower of any school of psy- 
chological thought. He is much influenced by the psychology of Freud and 
that of other modern analysts, and does not show any particular influence 
of Adler or Jung. He rejects Freud’s materialistic philosophy and, while 
accepting much of his psychology, disagrees with many basic points of 
Freudian theory. Rather, he claims to be writing on the basis of a new, per- 
sonal theory of human psychology, which seeks to give proper emphasis 
to the dynamism of man’s higher, spiritual faculties. He sees the imagina- 
tion as the faculty on whose operations a theory of human dynamics must 
be based, and considers this emphasis the keystone of his theory. The im- 
agination is described in its operation in children, in one of the book’s best 
chapters (pp. 29-50), and then is spoken of in terms very similar to those of 
Thomistic psychology. B. criticizes modern psychiatry and psychology for 
neglecting the imagination, which is to be seen as a “function of the total 
personality” (p. x). Actually, however, the imagination and its operations 
do play a prominent part in modern psychology, though perhaps in not so 
explicit a way as B. would prefer. The constant reference of Freud to phan- 
tasies, dreams, symbols, etc., is but an indication of the role assigned to 
the imagination in human behavior by modern theories. 

B. sees functional mental disorders as due largely to distortions of the 
imagination with which the intellect is unable to deal and which give rise to 
emotions disruptive of personal integration. The great difficulty with this 
is that B. does not evolve his ideas in a fully systematic, scientific way. 
Those chapters in which human dynamics are discussed, and those in which 
some applications of the author’s theory are presented, are too vague and 
generalized to be of great service. B.’s claim to have worked out a new psy- 
chology is not really supported by the volume as a whole. The chapter on 
symbols, and those following on basic problems of human life—work and 
play, religion, social life, authority—are not complete enough to give the 
reader the impression that a new general psychology is here exposed in any 
complete, cohesive way. 

These remarks must not detract from the general theological and psy- 
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chological soundness of B.’s work. There are, throughout the book, very 
fine and helpful observations on the basic dynamisms of human life and 
their relation to religion and ethics. There are many wise reflections on the 
general and special relations of psychiatry and the psychiatrist to religion 
and the clergyman. These alone are sufficient to recommend the book to the 
Catholic reader—priest or layman—who has an interest in this important 
subject. The author constantly stresses the need of a sound personality in 
order to have a proper religious life, and likewise emphasizes the necessity 
of proper religious, spiritual, and ethical ideals for a sound and integrated 
personality. A few remarks are somewhat unhappy in their wording. For 
example, the statement that the will acts “in accordance with what gives 
the greater satisfaction” (p. 61), and the reference to the “mechanical 
interlocking” (ibid.) of the faculties, need some qualification. But the vol- 
ume should prove helpful for general reading in this field and may be sug- 
gested as a useful introduction to the subject of the integration of religion 
and psychiatry for the thoughtful reader. 


St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D.C. GREGORY STEVENS, O.S.B. 


BEING AND BEcominc. An Essay towards a Critical Metaphysic. By D. 
J. B. Hawkins. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1954. Pp. xvii + 176. $3.00. 

A new volume from the pen of Fr. Hawkins is always a welcome arrival. 
He is learned without being pedantic, and writes in a graceful, winning style. 
While adhering to the main lines of Aristotelian Thomism, he is never 
content simply to repeat what others have said. Familiar with a wide 
variety of systems, he speaks with particular assurance about the British 
philosophers from Scotus and Ockham to Bradley and Russell. 

In twelve dense chapters (which were originally lectures) H. covers prac- 
tically the whole territory of general metaphysics. He treats of the notion 
of being, the distinction between essence and existence, relations, similarity, 
analogy, unity and number, change, substance and accident, value, causal- 
ity, and sufficient reason. On many of these points he makes shrewd and 
interesting observations. Some of his more original opinions call for special 
notice. 

In his study of the structure of being he gives a minimum role to essence. 
After quite properly exorcising the shadow-world of “possibles,” he goes on 
to affirm that, even in the real existent, essence is not the subject which 
receives existence. Rather, existence is the subject of essential modifications. 
As a metaphysical principle, esse confers not the “bare fact of existence” 
but being in the concrete richness of its various modes. These modes, he 
maintains, are merely negative limitations on existence and should not be 
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ascribed to the positive influence of essence. The sole function of essence, 
in his view, is to confer individuality, which “has a unique positivity of its 
own.” The Thomistic essentia, as he presents it, resembles the haecceitas 
of Scotus. 

The chapter on similarity contains a skillful critique of extreme realism 
and sets forth a brand of moderate realism not far removed from concep- 
tualism. With Ockham, and against Aristotle, H. maintains that the in- 
dividual is prior to the specific essence in the order of nature and in our 
knowledge. There is consequently no problem of how the essence comes to 
be individuated or how the mind comes to know the singular. One would 
like to know whether H. accepts the usual arguments for matter and form 
based on the fact of multiplicity within the species—a question he does not 
discuss in this book. 

H.’s views on other Scholastic controversies are in line with his empirical 
cast of mind. He denies that relations have any reality distinct from that 
of their terms, and that the powers of a substance are really distinct from the 
substance itself. He admits a certain plurality of substantial forms in the 
composite individual, such as the atom or molecule. In his analysis of causal- 
ity he attaches great importance to the perception of causal tendency in 
one’s own psychic processes. After conceding that the axiom, “Everything 
contingent has an efficient cause,” is an empty tautology, he suggests that 
the causal principle, in many of its traditional formulations, cannot be vindi- 
cated without recourse to philosophical theology. 

H. has a thoroughly consistent and finely nuanced position. He excels as a 
critic, and his objections often stem from a distrust of the more intuitive, or 
“Platonic,” aspects of Thomism. He generally avoids a priori arguments 
from transcendental principles. Perhaps because of his anxiety not to intrude 
upon philosophical theology, he does not squarely raise the classical prob- 
lem of the one and the many and that of the limitation of being. Yet the 
insights connected with those problems would be most helpful for a full 
solution of many questions which he does raise, such as essence and existence, 
similarity, and analogy. Partisans of systematic Thomism will regret that 
H. is so reluctant to share some of their presuppositions. But his main in- 
terest, apparently, is to facilitate a meeting of minds with non-Scholastic 
philosophers, particularly in the British school. His genial empiricism, open- 
mindedness, and technical competence should recommend his book to such 
an audience. 


W oodstock College Avery R. DuLiEs, S.J. 
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THE MEANING oF Love. An Essay towards a Metaphysics of Intersub- 
jectivity. By Robert O. Johann, S.J. Westminster: Newman, 1955. Pp. 133. 

Too often, in Scholastic treatments, the discussion of love is reduced to a 
study of appetite and its various actuations. Human love does contain an 
appetitive element, and under this aspect fits neatly into the Aristotelian 
categories of nature and entelechy, potency and act. But, as Fr. Johann 
insists in the present essay, appetite is neither the most basic nor the most 
exalted manifestation of love. Appetite, he observes, is an inclination to- 
ward a specific perfection which is sought for a subject. What is directly 
loved is not the perfection to be acquired, but rather the subject himself. 
In self-seeking, man evidences a direct love for himself. But man can also 
have direct love for others; he is capable of friendship. 

After an instructive phenomenological description of friendship, partly 
inspired by Marcel and Nédoncelle, J. undertakes a metaphysical analysis 
of this type of love. How is it possible, he asks, to love another precisely as a 
self, in his unique and incommunicable existence? The answer, he maintains, 
must be sought in the framework of the Thomistic metaphysics of partici- 
pation. A union of love between two unique selves is possible inasmuch as 
each finds in the other a participation of the Absolute; for the Absolute 
is precisely what one loves most profoundly in himself. The essential open- 
ness of the created personality is ultimately radicated in the creative pres- 
ence of God. 

What is the relationship between the two kinds of love? In his final 
chapter J. maintains that they are not two opposite tendencies—an eros 
which is base and an agape which is sublime. In human experience, on the 
contrary, these tendencies are inseparable and mutually complementary. 
Through entering into communion with others, I perfect myself, and de- 
light in that increase of perfection. The essential is to keep the two loves 
in proper relation to each other. Desire must be animated by a direct love 
which cherishes the person—the “I” or the “thou’”’—as a value in himself. 

J.’s essay does not make easy reading. It deals with abstruse and contro- 
verted points. But the author’s erudition and philosophical acumen are 
equal to the task. By bringing together the best that existential phenome- 
nology and Thomistic metaphysics have to offer on the topic, he achieves a 
rich and balanced synthesis. In spite of its brevity, this essay makes a solid 
contribution to the metaphysics of love, and will repay attentive study. 


Woodstock College Avery R. DuLtgs, S.J. 


PASCAL ET SES PRECURSEURS. By Julien-Eymard p’Angers, O.F.M.Cap. 


Paris: Nouvelles Editions Latines, 1954. Pp. 243. 630 frs. 
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To understand and evaluate the meaning and originality of the Pensées 
it is important to know the French apologetic movement of 1580 to 1670 and 
its influence on Pascal. Pascal was influenced by three traditions. The 
Augustinian apologetic begins with an act of faith, followed by arguments 
from reason. The submission of the will comes first; otherwise the superior- 
ity of the supernatural order might be compromised by vain reasonings. 
Innate and infused ideas are a part of this apologetic, and for the will an 
instinct “which draws us to God” (p. 101). The Thomistic tradition is 
“rational, dry, Scholastic” (p. 48). Innate or infused ideas are rejected in 
this system and also the act of faith as a point of departure. The middle 
ground is held by the Christian humanist tradition, which is both rational 
and intuitive in its approach, but also rejects the act of faith as a beginning 
for its apologetic. 

While proving the validity of these three categories from the apologetic 
writing of Pascal’s time, the author gives us a sharp picture of the apologists 
with their arms and armor that Pascal was to draw on only after he had 
fashioned these weapons for his own use. Knowing his enemy, the proud 
libertine, his apologetic did not begin with an act of faith, nor did he have 
the same hardy trust in reason as the Thomist. The Christian humanist 
tradition did not meet his complete approval either, since this tradition © 
made too much of proving the existence of God from nature. 

Pascal’s point of departure was man in time; more precisely, man set 
against the background of the dialectic of contraries. “Faithful to his 
method, he shows the grandeur of man along with his misery, more closely 
connected and one proving the other. . . . That allows him a constant shift- 
ing from one aspect to other of his subject. Man is a king certainly, but a 
fallen king. He is a reed without a doubt, but a thinking reed. He is an angel 
... but at the same time a beast. And ail of this is to shock the libertine, 
to force him to search for the key of the enigma by an acknowledgment of 
his own pettiness” (p. 198). 

Once Pascal has given us man’s meaning, the crucial point in the Pensées 
is reached, viz., how to humble the libertine. It is the wager argument that 
Pascal used at this point. Once this argument is posited, the author gives us 
his synthesis of the Pensées and shows how Pascal fits into the three tradi- 
tions in apologetic writing. 

Pascal was to reject many individual arguments of the apologists, yet 
he never separated himself completely from tradition. True to the Augus- 
tinian tradition, he recognized the need of an initial submission of the will 
which his wager argument accomplished, but on a natural level. Pére J.- 
Eymard shows brilliantly how Pascal’s mistrust of arguments proving the 
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existence of God from nature can be justified when seen in the background 
of his own time, which based arguments of this nature on cosmologies that 
were unscientific and naive, especially for the critic of Pére Noél. Some 
Catholic critics look suspiciously on the wager argument, since it brings the 
libertine before the God of reason. The author admits the truth of this 
objection if Pascal had stopped with the wager argument—which is not the 
case. Once Pascal had humbled the libertine, then he used the motives of 
credibility, and so rejoins the Thomistic tradition. 

Pére J.-Eymard has given us a brilliant study of the Pensées, and on this 
score deserves the highest praise. Another question is whether the data that 
Pascal has given to this study can be accepted without reservation. “That 
which is the nature of animals, we call misery in man, by which we recognize 
that his nature being like to animals has fallen from a better state, and this 
state once belonged to man as his own.”” These words of Pascal emphasize 
the grandeur of the state of original justice that once was man’s. Our present 
misery proves our past grandeur. “Without these divine illuminations, 
what can man do, if not either lift himself up by the interior feeling which 
remains to him from his past grandeur, or be cast down by the view of his 
present weakness?” This interior feeling, a vestigial recollection of the state 
of original justice, is the means to recognize our present state. If this feeling 
is supernatural, then man has not lost completely all his supernatural 
gifts through the fall of Adam; if it is natural, then so is the grandeur which 
seems to mean that man’s nature is corrupted. The above texts fit into the 
background of Pascal’s Jansenistic milieu. Then there are Bremond’s ob- 
jections to Pascal’s Christology, still plausible and pertinent. Also, it is 
difficult to exclude the analogy of being from a Catholic apologetic, as Pascal 
seems to have done. 

Again, we wish to praise the brilliance of the author’s study. Whether we 
can accept Pascal completely is another question. 


W oodstock College Jerome F. O’MaA__ey, S.J. 
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THE SEPTUAGINT BIBLE. Translated by Charles Thompson. Edited and 
revised by C. A. Muses. Indian Hills, Colorado: Falcon’s Wing Press, 1954. 
Pp. xxvi + 1426. $6.50. The historical interest of Thompson’s work, 
which first appeared in 1808, and its soundness have entitled it to this re- 
vised edition. Corrections in wordings throughout and a repunctuating and 
paragraphing of practically the entire OT were necessary. Omissions in 
Esther have been restored. 


HESED AND HASID IN THE PsALms. By Dom Rembert Sorg, O.S.B. St. 
Louis: Pio Decimo, 1953. Pp. 63. In the second volume of God’s 
Love Songs Series, the author studies these two untranslatable Hebrew 
words as they appear in the Psalms, adding an appendix of all their occur- 
rences. Hesed indicates the primary essential and concrete attribute of God, 
His spirituality, caritas; “loving kindness” seems the best English trans- 
lation. Hasid, an adjective from the same root, is applied to the man who 
reciprocates God’s love—the holy, godly one. These words are analyzed, in 
a clear, popular way, against the background of the spirituality of the 
Psalms and with reference to the New Testament. One conclusion is insisted 
upon: “‘The psalms are excellent contemplative prayer, enkindling experi- 
ences that are a foretaste of heaven.” 


EpirREs DE SAINT JEAN. Introduction, translation, and commentary by 
Joseph Bonsirven, S.J. Verbum salutis 9. Paris: Beauchesne, 1954. Pp. 280. 
An excellent Introduction considers the nature, author, occasion, purpose, 
and style of the Epistles, and then examines their theology on the Divine 
Persons and the essence of Christian life. The detailed commentary is on a 
par with the best in this series. 


CLEMENT D’ALEXANDRIE: Les STROMATES: STROMATE II. Introduction 
and notes by P. Th. Camelot, O.P.; Greek text and translation by Cl. 
Mondésert, S.J. Sources chrétiennes 38. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1954. 930 
fr. A summary analysis of Strom. 2 is followed by a discussion of the 
two principal problems of the book: a theology of faith, and the virtues of 
the gnostic (the perfect Christian). As a rule, Mondésert follows the text of 
Stahlin in GCS, but not slavishly; he has, e.g., preserved more of the Ms. 
readings than did Stahlin. The translation is carefully done, with a keen 
awareness of the danger of falsifying Clement’s thought while transposing 
it into contemporary idiom. 
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ORIGEN: PRAYER, EXHORTATION TO MARTYRDOM. Translated and anno- 
tated by John J. O’Meara. Ancieni Christian Writers 19. Westminster: 
Newman, 1954. Pp. vii + 253. $3.25. Origen’s intensely moving 
treatise on prayer has three main sections dealing with its advantages, 
object, and types, a commentary on the Lord’s Prayer, and supplementary 
points on disposition, deportment, place, etc. The work largely consists in a 
closely woven pattern of quotations from Scripture. The Exhortation is of 
value as an historical source for the persecution of Maximin as well as a 
testimony of his own conviction and courage. Its seven parts warn against 
idolatry and apostasy, admonish to perseverance after the example of OT 
martyrs, and explain the character of idolatry, and the essence, necessity, 
and kinds of martyrdom. 


LACTANCE: DE LA MORT DES PERSECUTEURS. Introduction, critical text, 
translation, and commentary by J. Moreau. 2 vols. Sources chrétiennes 39. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1954. Pp. 482. The Introduction deals with 
Lactantius’ life, the chronology of his extant works, the authenticity of 
De mortibus persecutorum, its date, sources, historical value, political bias, 
philosophical thesis and literary theme, literary value, influence, and manu- 
script tradition. In establishing the text Moreau clings closely to the single 
extant Ms. The translation stresses exactness and clarity. It is the commen- 
tary that is the object of Moreau’s predilection. He believes he has shown 
that on all the controverted points it is Lactantius who has preserved the 
most exact picture of the facts, least deformed by propaganda or by political 
and religious passions. These verifications have led him to conclude to the 
Lactantian authorship of De mortibus and to fix the date of its composition 
in the period preceding the definitive disagreement between Constantine 
and Licinius. 


Sant AUGUSTIN PARMI NoUS. By Henri Rondet, Charles Morel, Maurice 
Jourjon, and Jules Lebreton. Le Puy: Editions Xavier Mappus, 1954. Pp. 
312. 900 frs. A series of six studies (three by Pére Rondet) commem- 
orating the fifteenth centenary of the birth of St. Augustine. The opening 
essay, which lends its title to the book, presents a portrait of A., accentuating 
his conversion, docrinal peregrinations, and pastoral life. Next, the interior 
life of the Saint is sketched from quotations from his writings. His teaching 
in regard to poverty and wealth, his inspiring ideas on the episcopacy, and 
an examination of the relation between liberty and grace in Augustinian 
thought follow. The final essay (a reprint of a magazine article, as are two 
others) recalls the last days of A. in Hippo besieged by Vandals. Each study 
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is followed by appropriate sections from A.’s writings; fifty pages of notes 
attest the ample documentation of the work. 


Tse CHurcu: A Divine Mystery. By Roger Hasseveldt. Translated by 
William Storey. Chicago: Fides, 1954. Pp. xii + 263. $4.50. Present- 
ing the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, and thus emphasizing the 
organic rather than the organizational aspect of the Church, H. traces three 
phases: preparation (Old Testament), earthly realization (New Testament), 
and heavenly fulfillment (Apocalypse). The book is intended also as a work- 
able instrument for classroom instruction. 


HANDBUCH DER KATHOLISCHEN DocmatTiIK. Vol. 5/2: ERLOSUNGSLEHRE. 
By Matthias Joseph Scheeben. Edited by Carl Feckes. Freiburg: Herder, 
1954. Pp. vii + 516. The supernatural attributes of Christ’s humanity 
are examined and considered in relation to His corporal and spiritual defects. 
Then the work of redemption and the fulfillment, in the person and works 
of Christ, of the whole supernatural order is treated, concluding with the 
functions of Christ as Prophet-Apostle, High Priest, and King. Almost 
half this volume is devoted to Mary, her part in our redemption, and her 
Immaculate Conception, sinlessness, and Assumption. 


Att Tarncs 1n Carist. Edited by Vincent A. Yzermans. Westminster: 
Newman, 1954. Pp. xviii + 275. $4.00. Thirteen Encyclical Letters 
and ten other documents, selected from the numerous writings of Pope St. 
Piux X, help portray the extent and depth of the Saint’s desire “to reestab- 
lish all things in Christ.’”’ Each selection is prefaced with a note to provide 
the reader with the setting and an analytical outline of its contents. Note- 
worthy among the selections offered are the Encyclicals, “On the Restoration 
of All Things in Christ,” “The Teaching of Christian Doctrine,” “The Doc- 
trine of the Modernists,” “German Labor Organizations,”’ and the Decrees 
“On the Necessary Dispositions for Frequent and Daily Communion,” “On 
the Study of Thomistic Philosophy in Catholic Schools,” and “On the 
Study of Sacred Scripture in Clerical Seminaries.” 


THEOLOGIA MORALIS. Vol. 3. By Thomas A. Iorio, S.J. 4th ed.; Naples: 
D’Auria, 1954. Pp. 773. $6.00. This volume brings to happy termina- 
tion the latest edition of Fr. Iorio’s well-known work. Though its predecessor 
was published only seven years ago, a new edition was demanded by the 
plethora of papal documents of recent vintage. Incorporated into the present 
volume we find the official pronouncements on the matter and form of holy 
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orders, confessional faculties for travel by plane, the partial suppression of 
canon 1099, evening Mass, etc. References are given to the pertinent and 
more important allocutions of the past several years. More noteworthy is 
the integration into the text of the new modifications of the Eucharistic 
fast; however, this is done in broad outline with no indication of the dis- 
puted points or of contrary opinions. (For a full treatment of this question 
cf. his Digiuno eucaristico e Messe vespertine.) There are a few places where 
Iorio has changed his opinion; e.g., on a husband’s cooperation with his wife 
wearing a pessary. 


THE NECESSITY OF CONFESSION FOR THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE. By 
Paul McKeever. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University, 1953. Pp. xviii 
+ 226. $2.50. A doctoral dissertation upon a much-vexed topic. 
After a historical conspectus of the judicial nature of the sacrament of 
penance down to the Council of Trent, the position of Ballerini is carefully 
considered with regard to the necessity of confession for the preservation of 
the judicial aspect of the sacrament, and with regard to generic confession. 
The casus perplexus of the absolution of those destitute of their senses is then 
treated, and McK. maintains that the followers of Ballerini cannot legiti- 
mately use the authority of St. Alphonsus to back their position. His final 
conclusion is that Ballerini’s theory is totally without speculative foundation, 
even though in practice many authors will allow absolution in almost all 
the cases allowed by Ballerini. 


THE PRECENSORSHIP OF Books. A History and a Commentary. By Rev. 
Donald H. Wiest, O.F.M.Cap. Washington: Catholic University, 1953. 
Pp. xiv + 193. A canonical commentary on canons 1384-1386, 
1392-1394, 2318, §2 of the Code dealing with censorship of books in advance 
of publication. The history of precensorship takes up the first part. Part 
Two is the canonical commentary. After briefly establishing the right and 
duty of the Church to precensor works, W. accurately and painstakingly 
clarifies the maze of terminology surrounding the matter which requires pre- 
censorship. There follows a discussion of the classes of publications requiring 
precensorship, of the competent authority in these matters, and finally, of 
the nature and office of the censor. 


L’Ame, Dieu, LA DESTINEE. By Mgr. Bruno de Solages. Paris: Editions 
Spes, 1954. Pp. 283. These pages were written as a source of inspira- 
tion for those who are assailed by doubts about their faith and as a source of 
strength for those whose hope is wavering. They attempt to elucidate the 
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problems raised by the changed perspectives of our modern world, to go 
beyond the actual objections to a religious vision of life and the world. They 
have for their object the questions underlying faith and hope: God, the soul, 
and destiny. 


Human Ascent. By Louis J. Lebret, O.P. Translated by Robert and 
Martha Faulhaber. Illustrated by Clarence E. Giese. Chicago: Fides, 1955. 
Pp. 122. $2.50. A study of man’s struggle to discover his role in 
history. The failure of man, left to himself, is exemplified by Marx, Nietzsche, 
and Sartre. Success requires a guide, Christ, who dispelled darkness and 
despair, regenerated man by His redemptive death, and gave him a role in 
history, in all humane progress to which he must wholly commit himself. 


Tue Book OF THE Poor IN Spirit. By a Friend of God. Translated by 
C. F. Kelley. New York: Harper, 1955. Pp. 208. $3.50. In the four- 
teenth-century Rhineland a member of a devout group called “Friends of 
God” wrote a guide for applying the first beatitude to man’s whole spiritual 
life. This new translation makes this long-recognized devotional work avail- 
able in modern English. Its twenty-three chapters, divided into convenient 
sections for daily use, trace a path toward union with God. The theme is 
representative of the thinking of the school of Rhineland mysticism; C. F. 
Kelley’s introduction gives the group’s histerical background with an evalua- 
tion of its teachings. 


TENDERS OF THE FLock. By Leo Trese. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1955. Pp. vi + 190. $2.50. Another series of conferences on the priest- 
hood by the author of Vessel of Clay and A Man Approved, this time from 
the viewpoint of the various virtues the priest should possess. The chapters 
are entitled, e.g., ““The Happy Priest,” “The Prayerful Priest,” etc., through 
a list including generosity, self-sacrifice, resoluteness, prudence, brotherli- 
ness, alertness, and devotion to our Lady. 


Fatma: Hope OF THE WorLD. By Joseph A. Pelletier, A.A. Worcester: 
Washington Press, 1954. Pp. xi + 203. A sequel to an earlier book on 
the Fatima apparitions; concerns itself primarily with the Fatima after- 
math, i.e., with the lives of the three children from 1917 on, and with those 
parts of the message which concern peace and war, the consecration and 
conversion of Russia, and devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
The Fatima secret and some more recent developments, along with some 
practical suggestions concerning our Lady’s message, conclude the work. 
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Tue AGE or Betrer. Edited by Anne Fremantle. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1955. Pp. xii + 218. $2.75. The first in a projected series of 
volumes concerning the great ages of Western philosophy. The enormity of 
the task facing the editor can be judged from the fact that her selections 
are chosen from the principal philosophers who lived from the fifth to the 
fifteenth century. Mrs. Fremantle has attempted to bind the book into a 
unity by introducing, summarizing, and commenting upon the systematic 
thinkers whose selections form the core of the volume. 


SANCTI THOMAE DE AQUINO SuPER LIBRUM DE CAUSIS EXPOSITIO. By 
H. D. Saffrey, O.P. Textus philosophici Friburgenses 4/5. Fribourg: Société 
philosophique, 1954. In this important work, written less than two 
years before his death, St. Thomas expresses his final position on many meta- 
physical questions and successfully identifies the Liber de causis as the work 
of an Arabian Neo-Platonist. He shows how its doctrine differs from that 
of Aristotle and resembles that of Pseudo-Dionysius and especially Proclus. 
St. Thomas’s commentary is here presented in a new critical edition based 
on a study of nearly fifty manuscripts. The editor has contributed an in- 
formative sixty-page Introduction dealing with points of historical, doc- 
trinal, and critical interest. 


L’INTENTIONNEL SELON SAINT THomAS. By André Hayen, S.J. Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1954. Pp. 286. Fr. Hayen here presents a new 
and emended edition of a work first published in 1942. Basically his intent 
is to act the historian and so to discover the metaphysics of intentionality 
latent in Thomas’ writings. Since the “intentional” involves efficiency and 
finality, participation and dynamic tendency, the book necessarily leads the 
reader into the heart of metaphysics and provides an orientation for a syn- 
thetic view of Thomas’ thought. All the valuable contributions of the original 
edition are retained, supplemented in the light of the scholarly reviews and 
comments which they evoked. 


From THE WoRLD OF THE CABBALAH. By Ben Zion Bokser. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 210. $3.00. Rabbi Judah Loew, a 
teacher, philosopher, and reformer of sixteenth-century Prague, played an 
important role in helping to transform the secret doctrine of the Cabbalah 
into a popular movement. The Cabbalah, a special branch of Jewish tradi- 
tion, is a body of teachings concerning God and the universe, in which His 
contact with creation is conceived in terms of immediacy and nearness. It 
endeavors to seek out God mystically, as an object of direct experience. 
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Bokser gives a portrait of Rabbi Judah against the background of his times, 
together with a summation of his ideas, grouped around these topics: human 
destiny, reason and faith, Judaism and Christianity. 


BARUCH SPINOZA AND WESTERN Democracy. By Joseph Dunner. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. xiii + 142. $3.00. An interpre- 
tation of the Jewish philosopher’s philosophy as it implicates a political 
theory of value to contemporary world affairs. Over half of this slender 
volume is devoted to Spinoza’s life, his metaphysics, his concept of God, and 
the political content of his Ethics. 


ANTHOLOGIE PHILOSOPHIQUE: ANTONIO RosmInI. Edited by G. Pusineri, 
D. Morando, G. Rossi, M. Sciacca. Paris: Vitte, 1954. Pp. 509. 2400 fr. 
Another in the currently popular tradition of philosophical anthologies whose 
purpose is to let philosophers speak for themselves rather than through 
interpreters. Régis Jolivet introduces the work by sketching the main lines 
of Rosmini’s thought and thus presenting a viewpoint from which to in- 
terpret the texts which make up the body of the work. The selections from 
Rosmini are grouped according to the traditional divisions of philosophy 
and hence present a synthetic picture true to the systematizing attitude 
which was characteristic of the Italian philosopher. The volume also con- 
tains a brief biography of Rosmini and a bibliography of works by and about 
him. 


An Essay ON CHRISTIAN PuiLosopHy. By Jacques Maritain. Translated 
by Edward H. Flannery. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. xi + 
116. $2.75. This early work of Maritain “may be considered the key 
to his massive synthesis of Thomism and modern thought.” Philosophy, 
Christian or otherwise, in its nature, its essence, is independent of the 
Christian faith as to its object, principles, and methods. But philosophy in 
its concrete state has been changed and lifted up by Christianity, both with 
respect to the objective material proposed and with respect to the vitality 
and dynamism of the intellect. Thus, on the level of objective endowments 
and subjective strengthening, faith guides or orientates philosophy. A short 
appendix on apologetics and a longer one on moral philosophy as the sub- 
alternate of theology round out the volume. 


RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM. Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. New York: Harper, 
1955. Pp. ix + 263. $2.50. These lectures, given at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, consider symbolism in theology, architecture, 
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the dance, literature, cultures, psychology, and in the religious worship of 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. The future of symbolism in these worships 
is treated by M. M. Kaplan, J. LaFarge, S.J., and S. R. Hopper. Other 
prominent contributors are P. J. Tillich, C. C. Richardson, and Goodwin 
Watson. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND Gop. By P. J. McLaughlin. New York: Philo- 


sophical Library, 1954. Pp. 89. $2.75. The papal Allocution to the 
Pontifical Academy of Science on November 22, 1951, is translated and 
interpreted. A brief consideration is given to the timeliness of the document, 
the scientific interest of its author, and the accomplishments of the Pontifical 
Academy. The notes are directed to those who do not wish an elaborate philo- 
sophical or scientific treatment. 


CATHOLICS IN CONTROVERSY. By James M.O’Neill. New York: McMullen, 
1954. Pp. 227. $3.00. In his opening section the author discusses the 
nature of controversy and its place in a free society. He then proceeds toa 
consideration of the specific controversies in which the beliefs, actions, and 
objectives of American Catholics have been most vigorously challenged and 
not infrequently misrepresented: separation of Church and state, religous 
education, and censorship. He concludes with ways and means of conduct- 
ing the sort of controversy that will promote, rather than retard, the growth 
of healthy relationships between the divergent groups in American democ- 
racy. 


LA LEGENDE FRANCISCAINE. Edited and translated by Alexandre Mas- 
seron. Paris: Fayard, 1954. Pp. 374. 850 fr. After an Introduction by 
Daniel-Rops, the director of this series, Textes pour l’histoire sacrée, all the 
great events in the life of St. Francis, the beginnings of his Order, the spirit- 
ual families born of him, and the start of Franciscan missions in the Orient 
are considered. 


QUEEN ELizaBetH. By Theodore Maynard. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1954. 
Pp. 303. $5.00. This abridged edition of the author’s popular life of 
Elizabeth I depicts the complex relationships between England’s Queen, the 
Church, and the Continental Catholic powers. Great stress is laid on Eliza- 
beth’s personal, diplomatic, and political roles. 


I Lirr My Lamp. Edited by John P. Leary, S.J. Westminster: Newman, 
1955. Pp. xv + 383. $4.75. A popular anthology of the lives of sixteen 
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Jesuits who have labored for souls in the United States from Colonial times 
down to our present day. The range of the collection swings from pioneer 
figures such as Jogues, Marquette, Andrew White, Bapst, and de Smet to 
modern workers on the American scene, e.g., Arnold Damen, Joseph Stack, 
Michael Tierney. 


SainT IGnatius’ IDEA oF A JEsuIT UNIVERsITY. By George A. Ganss, 
S.J. Milwaukee: Marquette University, 1954. Pp. xx + 368. $5.50. 
A historical study of Ignatius’ objectives, ideals, and procedures in educa- 
tion. In Book 1 the author considers the institutions envisioned by Ignatius 
when he wrote of universities, the relation of these universities to the social 
and cultural needs and interests of their day, and the spirit of Ignatius 
as a Catholic educator. Book 2 contains Part 4 of the Constitutions of the 
Society of Jesus, translated from the original Spanish with an introduction 
and explanatory notes. G. has added three lengthy appendices on such 
much-debated topics as “An Historical Conspectus of the Teaching of 
Latin,” “Methods of Teaching Philosophy and Theology,” and “Liberal 
and General Education.” 


THE SociAL IDEAS OF THE NORTHERN EVANGELISTS, 1826-1860. By 
Charles C. Cole, Jr. New York: Columbia University, 1954. Pp. 268. An 
evaluation of the influence on American social and intellectual development 
exercised by the secular ideas of the evangelists Charles G. Finney, Lyman 
Beecher, Peter Cartwright, Jacob Knapp, and others. A short history of 
the revival movement and biographies of its leaders introduce the social, 
moral, political, and economic theories popularized, with special emphasis 
on the slavery question. 
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Das Alte Testament deutsch. Teilband 4, Das erste Buch Mose (Genesis 
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